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PREFACE, 


THE  fubjedt  of  this  volume  is  Style  ^ 
the  next  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  lan¬ 
guage  after  the  grammatical  part  is  com- 
pleated — A  fubjedt  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  by Jlyle  only  that  language  is  made  fit 
to  anfwer  the  great  purpofes  of  life. 

Now  that  I  am  fo  far  advanced  in  this 
work,  I  begin  to  be  fenfible  that  it  is  not  at 
all  of  a  fafhionable  or  popular  kind*  In  the 
firft  part  of  it,  which  treats  of  the  origin  of 
language,  I  have  been  led,  by  my  fubjedt,  to 
give  an  account  of  human  nature,  in  what 
may  be  called  its  infantine  ftate,  fuch  as  will 

be  thought  by  many  highly  derogatory  from 
its  dignity,  and  will  therefore  give  great 
offence.  My  attempt  alfo,  to  revive  the  old 
philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  will  much 
difpleafe  thofe  who  think  we  have  arrived 
to  the  fummit  of  philofophy  and  fcience  of 
every  kind ;  and  it  will  be  thought  by  them 
a  difgrace  to  this  very  learned  age,  that  it 
fhould  be  propofed  to  us  to  go  to  fchool  a- 
gain,  and  return  to  thofe  matters  once  fo 
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revered  by  our  anceftors,  but  now  almoft 
univerfally  exploded. 

It  is  for  the  honour  of  this  antient  philo- 
fophy,  that  there  has  been  no  example,  as 
far  as  I  know,  of  any  man  learned  in  it  who 
was  addi&ed  to  that  mad  philofophy ,  fo  pre¬ 
valent  in  our  days,  which  excludes  mind 
from  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  The  phi- 
lofophers  of  this  kind  I  have  treated  not 
only  with  indignation  but  contempt,  as 
men  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  faid,  what 
Caligula  the  emperor  faid  molt  falfely  of 
Virgil  the  poet,  that  they  are  nullius  in¬ 
genu  et  minim ae  doElrinae .  To  fuch  men, 
whofe  chief  motive  for  publifhing  doCtrines 
fo  pernicious  to  mankind  is  vanity,  and  an 

affectation  of  fuperior  parts,  I  muff  have 

* 

given  molt  deadly  offence. 

In  my  firft  volume,  I  may  be  faid  to  have 
attacked  human  vanity,  by  what  I  have  faid 
of  man  in  his  natural  ftate.  And,  in  my 
fecond  volume,  I  have  fhocked  the  national 
vanity  by  the  account  I  have  given  of  our 
language  and  poetry,  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  antients.  But,  in  this  volume,  by 
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what  I  have  faid  of  ftyle  ^  and  of  thofe  great 
antient  matters  of  the  writing  art,  the  ftudy 
and  imitation  of  whom  can  alone,  in  my 
judgment,  form  a  good  ftyle,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  raifed  up  againft  myfelf  a  more  for¬ 
midable  fet  of  enemies  than  any  I  have 
hitherto  mentioned;  I  mean  the  fafhionable 
authors  of  this  age,  who  have  acquired  great 
reputation  as  well  as  profit  by  their  writings, 
and  yet  mufl  be  confcious  that  it  is  not 
upon  thofe  models  they  have  formed  their 
ftyle.  I  am  defirous  of  the  praife  of  very 
few  ;  but  I  would  not  willingly  give  offence 
to  any  ;  and,  if  thofe  gentlemen  will  accept 
as  an  apology  what  follows,  I  fhali  be  glad 
of  it.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  if  they  have 
really  formed  fo  fine  a  ftyle  and  tafte  of 
writing,  as  they  and  their  admirers  fuppofe, 
without  the  affiftance  of  learning,  it  is  the 
greater  praife  of  their  genius  and  natural 
parts,  and  they  may  with  juftice  defpife  me 
and  others  who  grovel  fo  meanly  after  the 
antients,  adoring ,  at  a  difiance ,  thofe  foot - 
ftepf  in  which  we  mufl;  confefs  ourfelves 
unable  to  tread.  Nor  have  I  faid  any  thing 
of  their  writings  in  particular,  though  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  animadverting 
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pretty  feverely  upon  the  ftyle  of  fome  an¬ 
ti  ent  authors.  They  may,  therefore,  for 
me,  admire  themfelves  as  much  as  ever  ; 
and  their  panegyrifts  may  continue  to  fet 
them  up  as  ftandards  for  ftyle  and  compe¬ 
tition,  and  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  daffies,  when  they  lhall  be  intirely  ne¬ 
glected  and  forgot.  Further,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that,  if  I  had  addrefled  this  work  to 
them,  in  which  I  have  fo  much  extolled 
authors  that  they  do  not  read  or  under- 
ftand,  it  would  have  been  very  ill-bred ; 

but  they  fhould  confider,  that  I  write 

\  '  « 

not  for  them,  but  chiefly  for  the  fcholars 
in  England,  and  for  the  few  that  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  French  learning  has  left  yet 
remaining  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  If 
this  does  not  fatisfy  them,  nothing  remains 
but  that  they  fhould  continue  to  abufe  me 
in  Magazines  and  Reviews,  by  themfelves 
or  fome  namelefs  fcribblers  that  they  infti- 
gate,  fecure  againft  any  anfwers  from  me. 
For,  though  I  think  myfelf  very  much  o- 
bliged  to  thofe  who  correct  the  many  errors 
I  muft  have  fallen  into  in  the  courfe  of  fo 
long  and  fo  various  a  work,  and  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation  upon  every 
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occafion,  I  am  not  fo  meanly  vain  as  to 
value  either  the  cenfure  or  applaufe  of  ig¬ 
norance  : 

I  .  .  *  *  <  i 

Falfus  honor  juvat,  aut  mendax  infamia  terret, 
Qucm  nifi  mendofum  aut  mendacem. 

i  / 

*  /’ 

But,  whatever  they  may  fay  of  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  antient  learning,  they  fhould  not, 
out  of  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  country, 
fay  any  thing  to  the  difparagement  of  the 
learning  itfelf,  nor  publifh  to  the  world, 
that  a  man  in  Scotland  cannot  be  a  good 
Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  without  run¬ 
ning  the  hazard  of  being  efteemed  a  man 
of  no  tafte  or  genius  for  fcience  For, 
though  it  be  true  that  antient  literature 

*  In  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  for 
the  month  of  July  1775,  there  is  a  review  of  Mr 
Harris’s  Philofophical  Arrangements,  which  con¬ 
cludes  in  this  manner  : — (  Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Har- 
c  ris,  even  in  theprefent  volume,  with  all  its  imper- 
‘fe&ions,  has  an  elevation  of  fentiment  that  rifes 
V above  the  ordinary  reach  of  mere  claflical  fcholars. 

*  He  may  be  confidered  as  a  lingular  exception  to 

*  a  general  and  well  founded  obfervation,  that  thofe 

*  who  have  been  remarkable  for  their  Ikill  in  Greek 

*  and  Latin,  have  feldom  difcovered  a  good  tafte,  or 

*  any  talents  for  philofophical  difquifttion,’ 


c 
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is  much  declined  amcmng  us,  it  is  heartily 
regretted,  not  only  by  the  fcholar,  but  every 
man  of  fenfe  and  lover  of  his  country,  as 
the  lofs  of  what  was  once  the  greateft  orna¬ 
ment  of  this  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  an  age  in  which  the 
nomenclature  of  plants,  and  fads  of  natural 
hiftory  are  the  chief  ftudy  of  thofe  who  pre- 

What  would  thofe  fcribblers  be  at?  Would 

* 

they  put  an  end  to  the  grammatical  art,  which 
is  only  learned  by  the  ftudy  of  thefe  langua¬ 
ges  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  a  rude,  imperfect 
language,  fuch  as  ours,  cannot  be  otherways  im¬ 
proved  than  by  the  ftudy  of  more  perfect  languages  ? 
Would  they  deftroy  all  beauty,  elegance,  and  even 
perfpicuity  of  ftyle  ?  Would  they  have  our  learning 
and  philofophy  to  fpeak  a  language  as  barbarous  as 
the  German  metapbyfics  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  Swe- 
difh  natural  hiftory  of  Linnaeus,  which  are  not  even 
intelligible,  except  to  thofe  who  have  made  a  parti¬ 
cular  ftudy  of  their  lingo  s  ?  Ought  not  the  public 
to  refent  fuch  an  attempt  to  put  down  our  whole 
fchool,  and  a  great  part  of  our  univerfity  education, 
and  to  render  it  impoflible  for  our  country  ever  to 
make  again  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  as  it  does  at  prefent,  by  men 
who  derive  from  antient  learning,  not  only  the  or¬ 
naments  of  fpeech,  but  an  elevation  of  fpirit  and 
fentiment  which  that  learning,  and  that  learning 
only,  can  beftow  ? 
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tend  to  learning ;  and,  in  the  fafhionable 
world,  the  foppery  of  modern  languages 
and  foreign  wit  (to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  my 
Lord  Shaftefbury)  are  reckoned  the  chief 
accomplifliments,  I  cannot  expedt  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  fhould  be  much  relilhed. 
Neverthelefs,  I  am  not  forry  to  have  left, 
before  I  die,  this  memorial  behind  me, 
that  the  tafte  and  knowledge  of  antient 
philofophy,  and  antient  literature  was  not, 
in  the  year  1776,  wholly  loft  in  Scotland, 
notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  certain 
perfons  to  difcredit  this  kind  of  learning, 
merely  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  they  them- 
felves  do  not  excel  in  it ;  for  I  aver,  that 
there  is  no  example  of  any  man  who  truly 
underftood  the  antient  learning,  and  did 
not  prefer  it  to  every  other. 


M 
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Of  STYLE, 


Introduction, 

LANGUAGE  being  formed  in  the  man- 
tier  I  have  defcribed  in  the  preceed- 
ing  volume,  and  completed  both  in  fenfe 
and  found ;  tvhat  remains  is  to  apply  it  to 
the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  invented,  that 
is,  the  communication  of  our  thoughts  to 
one  another.  This  is  done  by  compofing 
either  in  fpeaking,  or  in  writing.  The  com- 
Vol.  Ill,  A 
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} 

pofitipn  I  here  mean  is  not  that  by  which 
wotS  are  put  together  in  fyntax,  or  gram¬ 
matical  conftrudion  ;  for  that  belongs  to  the 

# 

grammatical  art,  and  I  have  already  treated 
ot  a  ;  but  I  mean  the  manner  of  expreffing 
ouf  thoughts,  and  which  is  commonly 
kjiown  by  another  name,  viz.  flyle .  For,  in 
e^ery  compofition  of  words,  we  muft  diftin- 
gniih  three  things;  the  fubjed  or  matter  of 
tile  compofition ;  the  order  or  method  in 
which  that  fubject  is  treated;  and,  lajlly ,  the 
flyle  or  manner  of  the  expreffion,  which 
may  be  very  different,  the  fubjed  and  me¬ 
thod  continuing  the  fame. 

As  it  is  by  flyle  or  compofition  that  lan¬ 
guage  produces  its  effed,  and  anfwers  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  work,  which  is  a  general  theo¬ 
ry  of  language,  requires  that  we  fhould 
treat  of  it  as  well  as  the  grammatical  part  of 
language. 

/ 

Compofition,  as  I  have  faid,  may  be  ei¬ 
ther  in  fpeaking  or  in  writing;  but  of  thefe 
two,  fpeaking  is  fo  much  the  nobler  art,  by 
how  much  language  is  not  only  more  an- 
tient,  but  of  greater  life,  as  well  as  more 
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difficult  invention,  than  the  notation  of  it 
by  characters  of  any  kind,  whether  al¬ 
phabetical,  hieroglyphical,  or,  what  is  more 
antient  than  either,  natural  reprefentations 

7  JL 

of  things.  The  affairs  of  life  were  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  counfels  of  men  directed  By 
fpeaking,  long  before  the  writing  art  was 
invented,  nay,  are  at  this  day  fo  directed  a- 
mong  the  Indians  of  North-America,  whom 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  barbarous,  but  who 
deliberate  and  determine  in  matters  of  pub- 
lie  concern  with  a  fedatenefs,  gravity,  and 
attention  to  the  fpeeches  of  their  orators, 
which  do  not  at  all  favour  of  barbarity:  And 
in  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the 
invention  of  letters,  their  weightieft  affairs, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  were  decided  by 
fpeaking.  And  as  to  private  and  domeftic 
affairs,  they  are  in  all  nations  conducted 
chiefly  by  converfation  or  difeourfe.  The 
fpeaking  art  has  this  great  advantage  too 
above  writing,  that,  in  it,  the  whole  beauty 
of  language  is  difplayed  ;  for  not  only  the 
form  of  it  is  {hewn,  that  is,  the  expreffion 
of  our  thoughts,  but  alio  the  matter  or 
found  of  it.  For,  in  fpeaking,  it  is  adorned 
with  rhythms  and  accents,  and  all  that  can 
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be  called  the  mufic  of  language,  befides  the 

beauty  which  an  agreeable  articulation  gives 

% 

to  language.  And,  when  to  thefe  are  added 
the  proper  changes  of  voice,  fuch  as  the 
fitjedt  requires,  and  all  the  various  tones 
of  fentirnent  and  pafhon,  the  ear  is  not  on¬ 
ly  charmed,  but  the  fenfe  more  forcibly 
conveyed.  Speaking,  therefore,  rhay'  be 
faid  to  be  language  living ;  whereas  writing 
is  nothing  but  the  dead  letter,  and  only  a 
fecondary  art  dependent  upon  fpeaking; 
for  the  heft  way  of  judging  of  the  written 

.  ■  ’  i 

ftyle  is  to  give  it  voice  and  pronounce  it 
Whoever,  therefore,  would  excell  in  wri¬ 
ting,  fhculd  begin  with  forming  his  ear,  and 
>  fhould  be  fare  that  he  is  a  good  judge  of 
fpeaking ;  by  which  1  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  neceffary  he  fhould  be  a  good  reader  or 
fpeaker  (for  that  depends  upon  natural  or¬ 
gans,  of  which  he  may  not  be  poffeffed) ; 
but  he  fhould  be  a  judge  of  pronunciation, 
and  know  what  will  have  a  good  or  bad 
effect  when  it  is  fpoken.  If  he  want  this 
knowledge,  whatever  other  talents  he  may 
have  as  a  writer,  his  compofition  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  defective.  This  obfervation  ap¬ 
plies  in  a  particular  manner  to  all  compofi- 
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tions  in  writing  which  are  intended  to  be 
fpoken,  fuch  as  orations  and  dramatic  poe- 

1 

try.  The  written  orations  of  Demoffhenes 
would  not  have  had  fuch  an  effedt  upon 
thofe  that  read  them,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
antient  critics  they  had  %  if  he  had  not 
perfectly  underflood,  as  we  know  he  did, 
the  art  of  pronunciation  ;  and  our  Shake- 
fpeare’s  fcenes  would  not  pleafe  fo  much, 
either  in  the  reading  or  reprefentation,  if  the 
poet  himfelf  had  not  been  an  adtor,  and  fo 
known  what  was  proper  for  fpeaking  on 
the  ftage.  For  though,  as  it  is  reported,  he 
was  a  bad  performer,  yet  he  muff  certainly 
have  been  a  judge  of  the  art,  otherwife  he 
could  not,  by  what  he  has  written,  have 
furnifhed  to  the  player  fuch  opportunities 
of  difplaving  his  talents. 

As,  therefore,  in  compofition  the  fpeak-? 
ing  art  is  principal,  being  that  by  which 
the  merit  of  writing  is  to  be  judged,  what 
we  fhall  fay  of  compofition  muff  be  under- 
ftood  as  chiefly  applicable  to  fpeaking. 


*  Dionyf.  Hajic.  tjjs  $(4Vot jjtos  tS  Ajj uordivx*;,  cap* 
22.  Edit*  Hudfon. 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  I  faid  I 
was  to  treat  my  fubjed  as  a  matter  of  fci- 
ence.  Whether  I  have  performed  my  pro- 
mife  or  not,  belongs  not  to  me  to  judge.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  fubjeds  of  which 
I  have  treated,  particularly  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  what  I  have  faid  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  matters  of  fcience, 
however  I  may  have  handled  them.  But 
there  are  many  who  think,  that  the  fub¬ 
jed  I  am  now  upon  does  not  belong  to 
fcience,  and  that  the  merit  of  ftyle  and 
compofition  is  to  be  determined  by  what 
they  call  Tafle ,  a  metaphorical  expreilion 
borrowed  from  the  fenfe  well  known  by 
that  name.  And,  if  the  metaphor  be  exad- 
ly  juft,  this  ftandard  of  judgment  ihould  be 
intirely  from  nature,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  art,  any  more  than  tafle ,  properly 
fo  called.  And  if  fo,  the  common  faying  is 
certainly  juft,  that  there  is  no  difputing  a- 
bout  tafte.  And  indeed  in  this  way  the 
fubjed  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  al- 
moft  all  our  modern  writers,  who  entertain 
us  with  a  great  many  words  upon  the 
fubjed,  which  import  that  they  have 
fome  confufed  natural  feelings  of  what  is 
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beautiful  or  ftriking  in  compofition,  but 
give  us  no  ideas,  at  leaft  none  which  they 
have  thought  proper  to  explain  or  de¬ 
fine  ;  and  not  being  willing,  or  not  able  to 
inform  us  what  the  thing  is ,  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  metaphors  and  fimiles,  and  fo  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  us  conceive  what  it  is 
like .  Of  this  I  am  fure  I  could  produce 
many  examples  from  French  and  Engliftx 
books  ;  but,  as  I  read  not  to  cenfure,  but  to 
be  inftruCted,  and  admire,  if  I  can,  I  have 
not  noted  the  paffages,  nor  will  I  be  at  the 
difagreeable  trouble  of  fearching  for  them 
and  collecting  them. 

Thefe  gentlemen  are  certainly  fo  far  in 
the  right,  that,  unlefs  a  man  have  a  natural 
perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  ftyle,  or 
any  other  work  of  art,  and  which  may  be 
called  natural  tafte,  there  is  no  art  or  fei- 
ence  can  give  it  him.  Such  a  man  may  be 
a  very  good  geometer,  or  he  may  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grammarian,  and  able  to  judge  whe¬ 
ther  a  ftyle  be  according  to  grammatical 
rules;  but,  unlefs  Melpomene  has  looked  on 
his  birth  *wiih  placid  afpe£l  and  given 

*  Quem  tu,  Melpomene,  femel 

Nafcentem  placido  lumine  videris.  Hor.  lib .  4.  0 ,  3* 
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him  that  natural  tafte  and  genius,  which  is 
neceffary  for  the  critic  as  well  as  the  corn-* 
pofer,  he  never  can  be  a  true  judge  of  the 
beauties  of  ftyle  and  compofition.  Without 
that  gift  of  Heaven,  he  is  like  the  man 
who  pretends  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a 
tragedy  without  being  fufceptible  of  the 
paffions  of  pity  or  terror.  A  critic  of  that 
kind  might  nibble  at  the  di&ion,  and  Ihow 
that  the  particular  words  and  phrafes  were 
not  proper ;  or,  if  he  had  a  higher  degree 
of  underftanding,  he  might  find  fault  with 
the  conduct  of  the  piece,  and  prove  that  the 
unities  were  not  obferved,  or  that  the  events 
were  not  fufficiently  connected,  and  did  not 
arife  out  of  one  another  in  a  natural  and 
probable  manner.  But  he  never  could 
relifh  the  true  beauties  of  tragedy,  nor  reap 
the  benefit  which,  according  to  Ariftotle, 
arifes  from  that  poem,  namely,  corre&ing 
the  exceffes  of  thofe  paffions  of  pity  and 
terror,  by  exercifing  them  on  feigned  fub- 
jeQs,  and  in  that  way  leffening  the  effe&s 
of  them  in  real  life,  by  making  fuch  ob¬ 
jects  familiar  to  us. 


/ 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  critical, 
as  in  other  arts,  nature  has  done  no  more 
than  furniih  the  materials,  that  is,  the  pro¬ 
per  faculties  of  the  mind,  as,  in  this  cafe, 
the  natural  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  in  works 
of  nature  or  art.  In  the  lame  manner, 
in  the  matter  of  language,  ihe  has  be¬ 
llowed  on  us  ideas,  at  leaf!  the  capacity  of 
forming  them,  and  likewife  the  organs  of 
pronunciation;  and  in  mufic,  lire  has  given 
us  throats  capable  of  varying  the  voice,  by 
different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acutenefs, 
and  an  ear  that  can  perceive  thofe  diffe¬ 
rences.  But  thefe  are  no  more  than  the 
raw  materials,  out  of  which  the  art  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  man; 
as  here,  out  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  beauty 
in  ftyle  and  compofition,  is  to  be  formed  an 
art,  which  correds  and  improves  that  natu¬ 
ral  fenfe,  by  teaching  us  to  diftingmih  accu¬ 
rately  different  ftyles  and  manners ;  to  know 
what  ornaments  belong  to  each  of  them  ; 
and  when  thefe  ornaments  are  properly  ufed. 
This  art  is  what  is  commonly  called  a- 

mong  us  the  critical  art ;  and  it  is  of  it  I 
am  now  to  treat.  •  < 

Vol.  III.  B 
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✓ 

Divifion  of  Jlyle  into  fingle  words,  and  the 
compofition  of  thofe  words . — Each  of  thefe 
heads  jub divided. — General  plan  of  this 
part  of  the  work . 

BY  Jlyle 3  I  do  not  mean  every  combination 
of  words  expreffing  fome  fenfe;  but  I 
mean  fuch  a  combination,  as,  in  regard  either 
of  the  words, or  the  compofition  of  thefe  words, 
or  both,  is  fome  way  different  from  ordina- 
ry  difcourfe  It  has  a  certain  character  by 
which  we  diftinguifh  it,  and  denominate  it 
the  hiftorical,  the  didadic,  the  poetic,  the  epi- 
ftolary,  and  the  like.  Even  dialogue  writing, 
though  it  be  in  imitation  of  converfation,  is 

#  When  the  Burgeois  Gentilekomme ,  in  Mo  Here,  Ad  2. 
fc.  4.  afks  his  matter  in  philosophy,  whether,  when  he 
calls  to  his  maid — Nicole ,  apportez  mot  mss  pantoufies , 
et  me  dormez  mon  bonnet  de  riuit ,  it  be  profe  or  verfe  ? 
the  philofopher  anfwers,  that  it  is  profe  ;  he  might  have 
further  added,  that,  though  it  was  profe,  it  was  not  fijh. 
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neverthelefs  different  from  ordinary  coaver- 

fation  upon  the  common  affairs  of  life 

« 

Style  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  choice  of 
words,  and  the  compofition  of  thofe  words  f. 
And,  as  the  laft  of  thefe  two  is  of  greateft 
variety,  and  diftinguifhes  moft  the  feveral 
binds  of  ftyle  from  one  another,  we  com¬ 
monly,  in  Englifh,  denominate  the  whole 


*  Of  this  kind  of  ftyle  arc  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
alfo  the  dialogue  in  our  heft  comedies;  which,  though  it 
be  converfation,  yet  every  reader  of  any  tafte  will  per¬ 
ceive  it  to  be  fomething  above  the  ftyle  of  ordinary  con¬ 
verfation,  as  much  as  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  player 
who  fpeaks  it  is  above  that  of  ordinary  converfation,  tho’ 
at  the  fame  time  not  altogether  different  from  it,  if  the 

player  has  a  juft  fenfe  of  decoTura,  and  the  propriety  of 

•» 

the  part  which  he  a<fts. 


f  Omnis  igitur  oratio  eonficitur  ex  verbis;  quorum 
primum  nobis  ratio  fimpliciter  videnda  eft,  deinde  con- 
jundte.  Nam  eft  quidara  ornatus  orationis,  qui  ex  fin  gut- 
lis  verbis  eft;  alius,  qui  ex  continuatis  conjun&ifque  eon- 
ftat.  Dc  Oratore ,  lib.  3.  cap.  37. 


And,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  Halicarnaffian,  'ivk<nt 

US  Ivo  pz^vi  h*t£UTCtt  TCI  TTp&Tcty  US  Ti  tKXcfnv  TWV 

onpc iT&tV,  *«(p’  Uf  hfc* Tau  tec  T^%y?.i,SLTCt,  Kctt  Tj;  rmSTTlV 

T6)V  tXXTTOVUV  Ti  KOU  U&fyvWV  fAQfiMi i,  De  ThuCyd.  Ju~ 

dictum,  p.  237.  Edit.  Hudfiri. 
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JL  JUd 

from  that  part,  calling  flyle,  in  general,  by 
the  name  oi' compofition. 

i 

Words  taken  fingly  are  to  be  confider- 
ed  with  refpect  either  to  their ,  found  or 
their  fenfe.  As  to  the  found,  they  are 
varied  in  feveral  diiferent  ways  that  have 
been  obferved  by  grammarians;  but,  with 
refpedt  to  the  fenfe,  or  meaning,  they  are 
only  either  proper  or  tropical  A 

As  to  the  fecond  part  of  ftyle,  or  compo- 
fition,  it  is  more  various ;  but  all  its  variety 
may  be  reduced  under  three  heads.  Firjl , 
the  found  of  words  in  compofition ;  fecondly^ 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  compofition 
may  he  varied  by  grammatical  conftrudlion  ; 

.  .  i 

#  In  this  divifion  of  £ngle  words,  I  have  followed  the 
Hal  icarnaffian  in  the  palfage  above  quoted,  where  he 
fays,  jj  tuv  a-roi^eta/l'iov ovspxr  iksjv  }.iyw  xcx.il  ptjf.ix- 

<71XMV  XXL  CrVVOiTIZC’JV)  Ti  T%V  XVglCtV  Cp9(i(riV  ()lXl  P&iTCi  l )  XXL 

hg  TYjV  r  gov  mi jv.  Ib-  Cicero,  in  the  paffage  above  quoted, 
cap.  ,38.  mentions  two  other  kinds  of  words,  viz.  Old ,  or 

Obfolete  words,  and  new,  that  is,  words  made  for  the  oc- 
cafion.  But  thefe  are  only  fubdivifions  of  the  divifion 
which  I  have  given;  for  all  words,  whether  old  or  rew, 
are  either  proper  or  tropical.  And  i  think  a  is  fitter 
to  mention  that  difHnCHqn  of  words,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  particular  ftyles  in  which  they  may  be 
properly  ufech 
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and,  lajlly ,  the  feveral  changes  which  are  made 
in  the  compofition,  by  giving  a  different  turn 
to  the  thought,  and  confequently  to  the  ex- 
preffion.  Thefe  laft  are  cailed,  by  critics,  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  fcnfe ,  as  the  former  are  called^- 
gures  of  conftruclion. 

Of  thefe  materials  all  ftyle  is  made;  for 
it  is  of  thefe  materials,  differently  ufed, 
that  the  didadtic  and  the  liiftoric  ftyle  are 
compofed ;  the  rhetorical  and  the  poetic* 
the  fublime,  the  pathetic,  the  ethic,  the  fa¬ 
miliar,  the  epiftolary,  the  witty,  the  him 
morous,  and  whatever  other  difference  of 
ftyle  can  be  imagined.  All  thefe  may  be 
called  the  colours  of  ftyle;  and  of  thefe  I 
propofe  to  treat,  after  having  explained  the 
materials  above-mentioned,  of  which  ftyle  is 
compofed. 

This  is  a  fhort  fummary  of  what  is  to  be 
the  fubjeft  of  this  book.  The  gentlemen 
above-mentioned,  who  think  that  nothing 
more  is  required  to  make  a  critic  than  ge¬ 
nius  and  tafte,  will,  X  know,  defpife  this  ex¬ 
act  n  efs  of  order  and  method.  But  I  hold  it 
to  be  as  impoiTible  to  be  a  good  critic, 
without  fcience,  to  which  method  is  ab~ 


I 
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folutely  neceftary,  as  to  be  a  correct  fpeaker, 
or  writer,  without  learning  the  gramma¬ 
tical  art,  or  a  good  performer  in  mufic, 
without  knowing  the  gamut.  Mere  prac¬ 
tice  will  make  one  both  a  judge  and  a 
performer,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  any  art ; 
but  it  is  only  (lady,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  principles,  that  will  make  him  excel 

in  any. 

v  ~  * 

I  have  only  further  to  fav,  before  I  con¬ 
clude  this  chapter,  that  1  do  not  propofe  to 
write  a  full  treatife  of  ftyle  and  compofition, 
any  more  than  I  have  done  of  grammar. 
But  my  defign  is,  firjl ,  to  fhew  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fubjed,  and  to  lay  down  a  me¬ 
thod,  under  which  every  thing  that  can  be 
faid  upon  it  may  be  brought  \  and, ficondly^ 
to  explain  fome  things  relating  to  ftyle,  that 
have  not  been  fufficiently  explained  \  and  to 
corred  fome  errors  that,  I  think,  have  been 
fallen  into. 

Having  premifed  fo  much  concerning  the 
plan  of  this  part  of  my  work,  I  begin  with 
that  part  of  ftyle  which  relates  to  the  choice 
of  words ;  and,  jirft ,  I  conftder  them  with 
reaped  to  their  found. 


t 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  changes  made  upon  the  found  of  words , 
for  the  greater  beauty  and  variety  of  com- 
pofition . — Examples  of  fuch  changes  in 
Creek . — Much  fewer  in  modern  languages . 
— Examples  of  fame  in  Englifh . 

"I"  Have  already,  in  the  grammatical  part  of 
my  work,  faid  a  great  deal  of  the  found 
of  language.  What  I  am  now  to  fay  on 
that  fubjed  will  refped  the  changes  which, 
in  compolition,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
upon  the  found  of  words,  for  the  fake  of 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear.  What  the  found  of 
primitive  words,  in  any  language,  ought 
naturally  to  be,  is  a  matter,  as  we  have 
feen  *,  of  very  difficult  determination.  But, 
with  refped  to  compounded  wTords,  and  fuch 
as  are  formed  by  derivation  and  fledion, 
there  are,  in  regular  languages,  certain  rules 
by  which  we  know  what  the  found  of  them 
ought  to  be ;  and  what  we  are  to  eonfider 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  194. 
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here,  is,  the  changes  or  alterations  of  that 
found  which  they  can  admit  of  in  compofi- 
tion,  for  the  purpofe  of  pleafing  the  ear. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  formation  of  their 
language,  ftudying  the  pleafure  of  the  ear, 
no  lefs  than  the  fenfe,  have  made,  as  I  have 
fhown  elfewhere  great  alterations  in  their 
words,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  agreeable 
found,  by  adding,  taking  away,  changing, 
or  tranfpofing  letters.  But  it  is  not  the 
formation  of  language,  of  which  we  are 
now  fpeaking,  but  the  changes  which 
the  words,  after  they  are  formed,  will 
admit  of.  And,  if  we  know  by  what  rules 
the  language  is  formed,  we  may  know  alfo 
how  thefe  rules  may  be  varied,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  defired  effedt  in  compofition,  and 
yet  the  genius  of  the  language  be  preferved : 
c,  g.  The  Greeks,  in  order  to  make  the 
found  of  their  language  fuller  and  ftronger, 
not  contented  with  the  found  of  Angle 
vowels,  have  joined  together  two  of  them, 
and  made  what  we  call  diphthongs.  Now, 
as  vowels  are  thus  joined  together,  fo  as  to 

#  Differ t.  2.  on  the  found  of  the  Greek  language,  an¬ 
nexed  to  vol.  2. 
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make  one  found,  they  may  be  likewife  fepa- 
rated  fo  as  to  make  two  fyllables.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  we  find  the  Greek  poets,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  Homer,  frequently  do  fo.  And, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  gives  a  great  beauty 
and  variety  to  their  compofition,  as  well  as 
facility  to  their  verfe.  The  Latins  too, 
ufe  it  with  refpeCt  to  their  diphthong  aiy  or 
as  it  is  commonly  written;  as  when  Lu¬ 
cretius  fays,  Patr  1  ai  tempore  iniquo ;  and, 
Virgil,  A.urai  /implicit  ignem ;  where  we 
muft  allow,  that  the  change  of  the  word  is 
not  only  commodious  for  the  verfe,  but  a- 
greeable  to  the  ear,  and  fuch  as  makes  a 
pleafant  variation  in  the  compofition.  I11 
like  manner,  there  are  certain  vowels  in 
Greek,  which,  by  the  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  are  contra&ed,  that  is,  run  together 
fo  as  to  make  a  lounti  different  from  both, 
and  fometimes  from  cither,  not  a  found  in 
which  both  are  heard,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
diphthongs.  In  this  way  the  vowels  CCU,  iUf 
CU)  CtO ,  iO,  00)  are,  run  together.  Now,  as  in 
this  way,  the  vowels  are  contracted,  fo  they 
may  be  likewife  divided ;  and  accordingly 

we  fee  they  are  frequently  fo  divided  in 
Vol.  ILL  C 

.  r*  1 »  ^ 
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Homer;  which,  befides  the  beauty  and  va¬ 
riety  it  gives  to  his  composition,  affifts  him 
very  much  in  making  his  verfe.  Again, 
we  have  feen  *  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  language,  there  was  a  progrefs  (and, 
indeed,  it  was  impoffible  that  a  work  of  fuch 
art  fliould  have  been  at  once  completed), 
and  particularly  in  the  formation  of  the 
tenfes  of  their  verbs.  Now,  at  the  time 
that  Homer  wrote,  it  appears,  that  the  old 
tenfes  were  not  out  of  fafhion  ;  fo  that  he 
had  the  ufe  of  feveral  forms  of  the  fame 
tenfe  t.  This  gave  him  a  liberty,  as  well 

*  Vol.  2.  p.  516.  is  feqq. 

Thus,  for  example,  he  had  for  the  infinitive  three 
forms;  for  he  ufes  ryjj-Tgfegy#;,  ryzrrf^sv,  or  t vTcreiv.  All 
the  pail  tenfes  he  ufes  with  or  without  the  augment, 
except  the  preterperfed  and  plnperfed,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  ufes  with  the  reduplication,  or  temporal  aug¬ 
ment.  But  I  have  obferved,  that  Herodotus  fome- 
times  omits  even  thefe.  Homer  alfo  adds  the  fyllable 
iSa,  to  the  fecond  perfons  of  his  verbs,  as  and 

liTvv.crBot  ;  and  to  the  third  perfon  fubj undive,  he  adds 
the  fyllable  <rt,  as  in  s xfyn,  and  and  the 

fame  fyllable  he  adds  to  his  datives,  as  in  fanny 
and  vMnv;  and  to  the  fame  cafe  he  adds  fometimes  the 
fyllable  <pi,  as  in  flivitptv  and  rfiartya.  By  thefe  changes 
upon  words,  I  think,  Homer  has  diffidently  varied  and 
Enriched  his  compofition,  without  fuppofmg,  as  fome 

>  V  •  •  v  h-.  i  •  •  *  *  •  >  ,  .  .  .  ^  ^  *-•»  •  :  it  if 
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as  a  variety  in  compofition,  which  Virgil 
had  not,  in  whofe  time  very  few  of  the  old 
forms  of  verbs,  that  had  been  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  were  prelerved.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  Ho¬ 
mer’s  verle  is  fo  much  richer,  and  more  va¬ 
rious  than  Virgil’s,  notwithftanding  all  the 
pains  which  Virgil  bellowed  upon  his ; 
greater,  I  believe,  than  ever  poet  bellowed. 

1 

There  is  not,  indeed,  the  fame  liberty 
ufed  with  words,  nor  is  it  fit  there  Ihould  be, 
by  the  Greek  profe  writers  as  by  the  poets; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal,  which  has  been 
obferved  by  grammarians,  and  diftinguilhed 
by  different  names,  fuch  as  Profthefis ,  E- 
penthefis ,  Paragoge ,  and  others,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  common  grammars. 
Thefe,  in  a  language  in  which  rhythm  and 


critics  do,  that  his  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  dialers  then  fpoken  by  the  feverabtribes  of  Greeks. 
Such  a  mongrel  dialedt,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  never 
written  by  any  man ;  and  the  fact,  I  believe,  was,  that 
Homer  wrote  either  the  language  that  was  fpoken  in 
the  country  where  he  was  born  and  educated,  or  that 
was  ufed  by  the  poets  that  had  written  before  him,  and 
was  the  eftablifhed  language  of  poetry. 
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numbers  were  fo  much  ftudied,  are  of  great 

ufe,  and  therefore  are  much  ufed  by  the 

> 

Greek  orators. 

The  modem  languages  admit  few  or  no 
changes  of  this  kind  upon  words ;  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  is  it  poffible  that  fuch  changes  in 
them  could  be  made  by  any  rules  of  art. 
For,  as  they  are  not  original  languages* 
but  have  grown  out  of  otner  languages, 
fuch  as  the  Gothic  or  Celtic,  which  are  now 
obfolete,  fo  that  we  do  not  know  by  what 
rules  they  were  formed ;  we  cannot,  there¬ 
fore  tell,  as  with  refped  to  the  Greek,  by 
what  rules  they  are  to  be  alteied .  The  mo¬ 
dem  compaction  therefore  is,  in  this  refpect, 
as  well  as  every  other,  much  lefs  various 

than  heantient.  In  Englifh,  however,  we 

% 

makv  fonrm  few  changes  upon  the  found  of 
our  words,  as  in  the  preterite  tenfes,  and 
participles  of  our  verbs ;  in  place  of  /e- 
*ve<J%  we  fay  lov'd>  a  liberty  which  ouvht 

0  CD 

to  be  indulged  to  poets  only,  for  the  fake 
of  their  verfe,.  For,  by  fuch  abridgements, 
we  add  great!)?'  to  the  number  of  monofyl- 
lables  of  our  language,  already  too  much 
crouded  with  them,  betides  making  the 
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found  of  our  language  ftill  more  harlh,  by 
joining  together,  in  the  fame  fyllable,  fo 
many  confonants,  which,  without  the  eli— 
fion  of  the  vowel,  would  be  feparated  into 
two  fyllables,  as  when  we  fay  condemn'd  hi- 
ftead  of  condemned .  Milton,  in  his  verfe* 
has  ufed  a  much  more  judicious  elifioa 
when  he  has  run  together  two  vowels,  one 
ending  the  preceeding  word,  and  another 
beginning  the  fubfequent,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  fine  verfes,  expreffing  fo  well  by  the 
found  the  idea  they  mean  to  convey: 

So  he  with  difficulty’  and  labour  hard. 

Moved  on,  with  difficulty’  and  labour  he. 

Par .  Lffi9  book  2.  v.  1021. 

In  thefe,  and  many  fucli  to  be  met  with  ia 
this  poem,  Dr  Bentley,  in  his  edition,  has 
marked  the  elifion  by  an  apoftrophe,  as  I 
have  done;  and  he  has  obferved,  that  in 
this  Milton  has  chofen  to  follow  the  La¬ 
tins,  who  only  abforbed  the  vowel  in  the 
pronunciation,  rather  than  the  Greeks,  who 
ftrike  it  out  in  writing. 

Milton  has,  in  other  refpedts,  ufed  as 
much  freedom  with  fingle  words  as  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  language  would  permit,  and 
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perhaps  more.  Thus,  inftead  of  difdain , 
he  has  faid,  *fdain>  cutting  off  the  firft 
fyllable : 

- Lifted  up  fo  high, 

A 

I  ’fdain’d  fubje&ion,  and  thought  one  ftep  higher 
Would  fet  me  higheft.  Par .  Lofl,  book  4.  v.  50. 

By  a  like  liberty,  from  the  word  impregnate , 
he  has  cut  off  the  laft  fyllable,  and  made 
it  impregn: 

— - - —As  Jupiter 

On  Juno  fmiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  fhed  May  flowers,  book  4.  v.  500. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  it  fhould  have  been  impregnates , 
as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  being  derived 
from  the  barbarous  Latin  verb  impregno 
and  fometimes,  inftead  of  eliding  letters 
and  fyllables,  he  has  enlarged  words,  by 
adding  fyllables ;  as,  for  example,  the  cor¬ 
rupted  word  hermit ,  he  has  reftored  to  its 
proper  etymological  orthography,  and  cal¬ 
led  it  eremite ,  as  in  this  line, 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars. 

book  3.  v.  574, 

*  Sea  Du  Cange’s  dollar  y. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  proper  words. — Divifion  of  them  into  ra¬ 
dical  and  derivative . — Another  divifion 
of  them  into  fuch  as  are  of  the  original 
flock  of  the  language ,  and  fuch  as  are 
foreign . — Thofe  of  Latin  extraction  moftly 
derived  from  corrupt  Latinity . — The  re** 
fioring  them  to  their  genuine  fgnif ca¬ 
tion  a  beauty  of  flyle . 

¥  Come  now  to  confider  fingle  words,  not 
:  as  found  merely,  but  as  having  a  mean¬ 
ing.  In  this  view  I  have  already  confider- 
ed  them  with  refpedl  to  the  grammatical 
art ;  according  to  which  they  are  divided 
into  what  is  called  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and 
have  various  accidents  belonging  to  them,  • 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  But, 
with  refpedt  to  ftyle  and  compofition,  they 
are  divided,  as  I  have  faid,  into  proper  and 
tropical ,  or  figurative,  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  By  proper ,  I  mean  fuch  as  denote 
the  things  they  ftand  for  in  their  genuine 
^nd  native  fignification,  without  any  change 
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or  inverfion  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  the 
word  By  tropical ,  I  mean  fuch  as  are 
applied  to  fignify  fomething  different  from 
what  they  fignify  in  their  proper  fenfe, 
and  which,  therefore,  they  may  be  faid  to 
fignify  by  change  only,  or  tranflation  from 
one  thing  to  another. 

Proper  words  are  either  radical  words  of 
the  language,  or  they  are  derivatives ;  under 
which  I  comprehend  not  only  derivatives, 
properly  fo  called,  but  compounded  and  in- 
flefted  words.  As  to  radicals,  though,  in 
defining  what  a  proper  word  is,  I  have  ufed 
the  terms  genuine  and  native ,  it  is  only  in 
©ppofition  to  the  inverted,  or  unnatural  fig- 
nification  of  words,  as  it  may  be  called  \ 
for  there  is  nothing,  either  in  nature  or  the 
grammatical  art,  that  determines  the  proper 
fignification  of  a  radical  word.  It  is  fixed 
by  ufe  alone ;  and,  as  that  is  variable 
in  all  living  languages,  it  frequently  hap« 
pens  that  words  change  their  fignifica-? 
fion.  When  that  happens,  the  fpeaker,  or 

i  ■'  »  , 

*  They  are  called  in  Greek  zvpioc  ovn^aret,  which 
ss  literally  tranflated  by  Horace,  dominantia  nomina. 

hf  Poet.  v.  234* 
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writer  muft  fubmit,  and  muft  ufe  the  word, 
if  he  have  a  mind  to  be  intelligible,  in  the 
prefent  fenfe  of  it.  For  what  Horace  fays 
of  cuftom  is,  in  this  refpefi,  certainly  true  : 

- ——ufus9 

Qiiem  penes  y  arlitrinm ,  et  jus,  et  norma  foqtiendi. 

It  is,  however,  permitted  to  a  poet  to  ufe  a 
little  freedom  of  this  kind;  and,  according¬ 
ly,  Milton  has  ufed  many  words  in  a  fenfe 
different  from  that  which  they  denoted,  t 
believe,  even  in  his  time.  Thus  the  word 
buxom ,  in  Englifh,  did  antiently  fignify  * 
yielding,  or  obedient  * ;  and  therefore  Mil- 
ton  has  made  it  an  epithet  to  the  air  tho’, 

I  am  perfuaded,  that  in  his  days  it  had  loll 
that  original  fignillcation,  and  was  ufed  to 
fignify  much  the  fame  thing  that  it  now 
fignifies,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Mil- 
ton  in  other  paffages,  as  when  he  fays 
of  Euphrofyne,  that  flic  is 

So  buxom,  blyth,  and  debonair. 

*  See  the  word  in  Johnfon’s  Dictionary. 


f  Winnows  the  buxom  air. 

Vo E.  III.  D 
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But5  though  proper  words  have  no  mean¬ 
ing  but  what  cuftom  gives  them,  it  is 
otherwife  with  refpedx  to  derivatives ;  for 
they  have  what  may  he  truly  called  a  pro¬ 
per  and  natural  fignification,  being  fuch  as 
is  afeertained  by  grammatical  rules;  and,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  etymology,  it  may  he 
called  the  etymological  fignification.  When 
fuch  wrords  lofe  this  fignification,  and  de¬ 
note  fomething  elfe,  not  correspondent  to 
their  etymology,  it  is  an  abufe  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  language,  but  fuch  as  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  modern  languages ;  to  which,  if  it 
be  once  firmly  eftahlifiied,  we  muft  fubmit, 
as  well  as  to  other  abufes  introduced  by  cu- 
fiom,  But,  if  the  word  has  not  deviated  ve¬ 
ry  far  from  its  proper  meaning,  or  if  the 
life  of  it,  in  another  fenfc,  is  net  fixed  by 


a  propriety  and  beauty  of  ftyle  to  ule  it  in 
its  true  etymological  fignification. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  words  in 
jnixt  languages,  fuch  as  ours,  that  deferves, 
in  this  matter,  to  be  attended  to  :  It  is  into 
#  the  native  words  of  the  language,  fuch  as 
thofe  in  Engliflk,  which  are  derived  from 
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the  Saxon,  the  original  dock  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  foreign  words,  that  is,  thofe  de¬ 
rived  from  other  languages.  In  Englith,  we 

» 

have  a  great  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  but  a  Latin  much  corrupted,  in  which 
the  words  were  changed  from  their  proper 

A 

and  claffical  fignification.  To  reftore  them 
to  that  fignification  makes  the  ftyle  both  pro¬ 
per  and  learned.  Of  this  I  fhall  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  or  two  from  our  learned  poet  Milton. 
He  defcribes  Eve  as  going  forth  with  a 
pomp  of  winning  graces  attendant  on  her, 
hook  8.  v.  6 f .  Here  the  word/><m/>is  ufed,  net 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  to  fignify  fhonv  and  ojlenta- 
iion ,  but  in  its  proper  and  etymological  fenfe, 
which  is  to  denote  attendance  upon  any  one, 
either  for  honour  cr  defence;  or,  as  it  is 
expreffed  by  a  French  wTord,  now  ufed  in 
Englifli,  efcorte  Another  example  is,  his  ufe 
of  the  word  intend ,  in  that  paffage  of  Satan’s 

1 

*  Homer  fays,  that  Bellerophon  went  to  Lycia, 

Qzyy  vtt  u(6vp.on  7ro^t7r^.  II.  £.  v.  17 1. 

that  is,  attended  or  conducted  by  the  Gods.  And,  in 
imitation  of  him,  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Perfian 
confpirators  that  deftroyed  the  Magi  fays,  that  they 
went  upon  that  enterprize  Qua  •  lib.  3. 

cap.  o|.  This  is  the  original  and  proper  fignificatic#  of 
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perhaps  more.  Thus,  inftead  of  difdain , 
he  has  faid,  5 'fdain ,  cutting  off  the  firft 
fyllable: 

- Lifted  up  fo  high, 

A 

I  ’fdain’d  fubje&ion,  and  thought  one  ftep  higher 
Would  fet  me  higheft.  Par .  Loft ,  book  4.  v.  50. 

By  a  like  liberty,  from  the  word  impregnate , 
he  has  cut  off  the  laft  fyllable,  and  made 
it  impregn: 

- — As  Jupiter 

On  Juno  fmiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  fhed  May  flowers.  book  4,  v.  500. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  it  fhould  have  been  impregnates , 
as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  being  derived 
from  the  barbarous  Latin  verb  impregno 
and  fometimes,  inftead  of  eliding  letters 
and  fyllables,  he  has  enlarged  words,  by 
adding  fyllables;  as,  for  example,  the  cor¬ 
rupted  word  hermit ,  he  has  reftored  to  its 
proper  etymological  orthography,  and  cal¬ 
led  it  eremite ,  as  in  this  line, 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars. 

book  3.  v.  574, 

*  Ses  Du  Cange’s  Gloffary. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  proper  words* — Divifion  of  them  into  ra¬ 
dical  and  derivative . — Another  divifion 
of  them  into  fuch  as  are  of  the  original 
fock  of  the  language ,  and  fuch  as  are 
foreign . — Thofe  of  Latin  extraction  mojlly 
derived  from  corrupt  Latinity . — The  re -* 
faring  them  to  their  genuine  fignifc ac¬ 
tion  a  beauty  of  ftylec 

■  i 

¥  Come  now  to  confider  fingle  words,  not 
<  as  found  merely,  but  as  having  a  mean¬ 
ing.  In  this  view  I  have  already  confider- 
ed  them  with  refpe&  to  the  grammatical 
art ;  according  to  which  they  are  divided 
into  what  is  called  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and 
have  various  accidents  belonging  to  them,  * 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  But, 
with  refpect  to  ftyle  and  compofition,  they 
are  divided,  as  I  have  faid,  into  proper  and 
tropical ,  or  figurative,  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  By  proper ,  I  mean  fuch  as  denote 
the  things  they  ftand  for  in  their  genuine 
^nd  native  fignification,  without  any  change 
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Here  the  Englifh  word  borny  which  anfwers 
to  the  Latin  word  natus ,  he  has  ufed  in  the 
claffical  fenfe  of  natus ;  for  the  Romans  fa  id, 
natus  ex  patre ,  as  well  as  ex  mat  re ;  where¬ 
as,  in  common  Englifh,  we  fay  only,  born 
of  the  mother . 

\  > 

In  this  way,  I  find  Dr  Middleton,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  has  ufed  a  great 
many  words,  which  gives  a  peculiar  proprie¬ 
ty  and  elegance  to  his  ftyle ;  and,  I  think, 
for  that  reafon,  as  well  as  others,  he  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  moll  claffical  writers 
that  we  have  had  of  late 

*  I  will  give  fome  few  examples  from  this  author^  a- 
mong  many  that  might  be  given.  Difciplins ,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  fignifies  the  exa&ion 
of  any  thing  with  fe verity,  and  under  the  terror  of  pu- 
niftiment,  andfometimes  the  punifhment  itfelf;  but,  in  ge¬ 
nuine  Latinity,  it  fignifies  that  ftudy  or  exercife  by  which 
any  thing  is  to  be  learnt ;  and,  by  an  eafy  tranflation  from 
this  its  proper  and  etymological  fignifi cation,  it  is  made 
to  denote  what  is  fo  learned;  and,  in  general,  any  fyf- 
tem  of  doctrines  and  inftitutions  that  have  arifen  from 
teaching  and  practice.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is 
ufed  by  Dr  Middleton,  where  he  fays,  ‘  Cicero  had  now 
<  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipline ,  wdiich  he  lays 
«  down  as  necefiary  to  form  the  complete  orator;’  Life 
of  Cicero,  vol.  3.  p.  36,  edit.  3,  And,  in  the  other 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

\ 

Of  Tropes,  and  the  different  kinds  of  them , 
particularly  of  metaphors — Metaphors 
ufed  from  neceffity ,  as  ivell  as  for  orna - 
merit.— Obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  meta¬ 
phors . 


1HE  next  kind  of  words  of  which  I  am 
to  treat,  according  to  the  method  I 
have  laid  down,  is  tropical  or  figurative 


fenfe,  it  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Doctor,  as  in  thofe 
paffages  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  difcipline  of  the  date* 
In  this  lad  fenfe,  the  word  is  of  common  ufe  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  military  inftitutions ;  as  when  wre  fay  the  dif¬ 
cipline  of  the  army. — The  word  opprefs ,  in  Englifh,  is 
commonly  applied  only  to  perfons ;  but,  according  to  the 
claffical  ufe,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  things .  Thus  they 
fay  in  Latin,  Cafar  patriae  lihertatem  opprejjit,  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor  has  tranjflated  when  he  has  faid,  that  ‘  Caeiar  formed  a 
‘  defign  of  opprejfmg  the  liberty  of  his  country,’  voh 
1.  p.  34.  Again,  the  word,  in  hs  common  ufe  in  En¬ 
glifh,  fignifies  only  to  prefs  too  hard,  io  as  to  hurt;  but, 
in  genuine  Latinity,  it  fignifies  to  prefs  a  thing  fo  as  to 
crufh  or  defiroy  it  altogether,  the  prepofition  oh  having  an 
intenfive  force  in  compofition.  Accordingly,  when  a  man 
b  killed  by  a  houfe  falling  upon  him,  they  fay,  ruin* 
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words.  Thole  which  were  the  fubjeft  of 
the  preceeding  chapter  are  what  Horace 
calls  inornata  nomina  et  verba  and  make  no 
more  than  plain  fpeech;  whereas  thefe  I  am 
to  fpeak  of  ia  this  chapter  make  fine  or 
ornamented  language,  and  are  treated  of  by 
all  the  writers  upon  rhetoric  and  poetry,  to 
which  they  are  thought  chiefly  to  belong. 

A  trope,  as  I  have  already  defined  it,  is  a 
change  of  a  word  from  its  native  and  ge¬ 
nuine  fignification  to  another  that  is  diffe¬ 
rent.  This  change  is  grounded  upon  fome 

adium  opprejfus  eft ;  and  in  this  fenfe  Doctor  Middleton 
has  commonly  ufed  the  word. — In  like  manner,  the 
•word  reconcile ,  in  Englifh,  is  applied  only  to  friends, 
not  to  friendfhips ;  but,  in  Latin,  they  fay  reconciliare 
amicitiam,  as  well  as  amicos.  TKe  Doctor,  therefore, 
has  faid,  that  ‘  a  f  iendfbip  cannot  be  faid  to  be  reconci¬ 
led ,  which  was  never  interrupted;’  Ib.p.  248,  In  the 
fame  claflical  fenfe,  he  has  ufed  the  words  perpetual \  in¬ 
nocence ,  abftinence, piety ,  & c.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
that,  both  for  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  compofition 
of  them,  the  Do&or  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  chief  of 
the  few  claflical  writers  of  this  age,  though  I  know  that 
his  ftyle  has  fo  much  of  the  antient ftmpiicity ,  and  fo  little 

of  the  modern  brilliancy  (that  I  may  ufe  an  Anglified 
French  word,  to  exprefs  what  we  have  chiefly  learned 
from  the  French),  as  not  to  pleafe  the  many. 

#A»  Poet.  v.  234. 
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connection  or  relation  betwixt  the  things 
fignified  by  the  two  words ;  and  the  con¬ 
nection  mud  be  fuch  as  is  well  known, 
otherwife  it  will  be  an  cenigma,  or  riddle, 
not  a  trope. 

As  the  connections  and  relations  of  things 
are  various,  fo  alfo  there  are  various  kinds 
of  tropes ;  for  things  are  connected  as  ge¬ 
nus  and  fpecies,  or  as  both  fpeciefes  of  the 
fame  genus.  There  is,  therefore,  a  trope 
from  the  genus  to  the  fpecies,  and  vice  verfa , 
and  from  one  fpecies  to  another*.  Things 

*  Tropes  of  this  kind  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Jynecdoche.  The  transference  is  from 
the  genus  to  the  fpecies,  when  Homer,  inftead  of  fay¬ 
ing  that  a  (hip  was  moored,  fays,  that  fhe  was  fixed, 
or  made  to  ftand,  vqvs  ^g  poi  ;  for  moori?tg 

is  a  fpecies  of  the  general  idea  of  fixing :  It  is  a  very 
common  figure,  and  eafily  underftood  by  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied,  as  in  this  inftance  to  afhip; 
See  firiji .  Poet.  c.  21.  From  the  fpecies  to  the  genus* 
as  when  Homer  fays,  cx^vavn  fixhav,  where 

marble,  which  is  one  fpecies  of  Hone,  is  put  for  the  ge¬ 
nus.  From  fpecies  to  fpecies,  as  when  the  fame  poet 
ufes  the  word  tx^hv  for  and  again,  lova-xi  for 

rxu&vmt  as  where  he  fays,  %x Xxa  xxo  ’p'v^v  Igvcrxg,  and 
rxpvtv  ccrn^u  ko,-  becaufe  both,  fays  Arifiotle,  denote 
to  take  away  fomething;  lb.  So  that  they  are  both  fps* 
ciefes  of  the  fame  genus,  viz.  taking  away. 

Vol.  III.  E 
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alfo  are  connected  as  whole  and  part  ;  and 
hence  arife  two  other  kinds  of  tropes,  one 

from  the  whole  to  the  part,  the  other  from 

✓ 

the  part  to  the  whole  Further,  things  have 
various  accidents  attending  them;  and,  by  theft 
accidents,  the  things  are  denoted  f.  Again, 
there  are  circum dances  which  precede  things, 
or  are  fubfequent  to  them;  and,  from  thefe 
alio  the  things  are  denommcited  ijh  Again, 

*  From  the  whole  to  the  part,  as  when  Homer 
fays,  oiV  irrei  <* agagov  rvKTvitrt  /2os rcr'i  ;  U  12. 
v.  105.  where  the  *1 whole  ox  is  put  for  his  hide,  cf 
*r  which  the  ihields  were  made.  Again,  from  the  part 
to  the  whole,  when  the  fame  poet  fays,  rotnv  Yocv 
xetpuMv  irtfoav,  where  the  head  is  put  for  the  whole 
man.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  common  epithet  he  gives 
the  Greeks,  of  ivxnipilhc,  which,  from  a  fingle  part  of 
armour,  denotes  the  whole.  Both  thefe  tropes  are  like- 
wife  ranked  under  fynecdoche . 

t  Thus  Homer  fays  of  rowers,  Ifypivot  Xevxeeivov  ; 
and  of  people  travelling  in  chariots,  he  fays,  ot  h 
crtiov  ZpyWy  where,  from  the  accident  of  whitening  the 
water ,  rowing  is  denoted  ;  and,  from  the  Jhaking  of  the 
yoke,  driving  in  a  carriage.  This  trope  is  likewife  cal¬ 
led  fynecdoche ,  and  is  much  ufed  by  the  poets,  becaufe 
it  paints  the  ohjedt,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  it  before  our 
eyes. 

f  From  what  precedes,  as  .when  Homer  fays,  Xvm  fo 
rfoigdtvix. w  fvvjv,  where  the  deflowering  of  a  virgin  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  preceeding  circumftar.ee,  of  loofening  the 
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a  man  is  connected  with  his  father,  with 
his  country,  or  with  any  quality  in  him 
that  is  remarkable  and  difting  uiiliing  ;  and 
hence  three  kinds  of  tropes  Another 
trope  is,  when  a  thing  is  denominated  from 
another  thing,  or  perfon,  to  which  it  re¬ 
fers  J. 

All  thefe,  and  feveral  more,  are  explain¬ 
ed  at  large  in  treatifes  that  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  rhetoric  and  poetry;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  they  are  any  where  better  ex¬ 
plained,  and  illuftrated  by  examples  from 

virgin  zone,  or  girdle.  Again,  the  trope  is  from  what 
follows  to  what  goes  before,  as  when  he  ufes  the  word 
’rotten,  which  fignifies,  ie  jpoil  a  dead  man  of  bis  arms> 
inftead  of  to  kill  him;  becaufe  the  one,  in  thofe 

days,  followed  the  other.  This  alfo  is  a  fpecies  of  the 
fynecdoche,  and  is  much  ufed  by  poets. 

*  Thus  we  fay  P elides  for  Achilles  ;  the  Macedonian  or 
* 

the  Stagirite ,  for  Alexander  ■,  or  tor  Afiftotle  ;  the  Orator 
for  Demojlhenes  ;  and  the  Poetior  Homer &  This  trope  is 
called  Antonomajia. 

t  As  when  we  fay  Ceres  inftead  of  bread;  Bacchus  in- 
Read  of  wine ;  Vulcan  inftead  of  fire.  It  is  called  Meto¬ 
nymy,  a  very  general  name,  and  which  may  be  applied 
to  all  tropes. 
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Homer,  than  in  the  life  of  Homer,  written, 
as  feme  think,  by  Dionyfius  the  Halicar-* 
naffian,  and  publiflied  by  Gale  among  the 
Opufcula  Mythologica. 

There  is  a  trope,  commonly  fe  called, 
which  I  mnetion,  became  it  is  trulv  no 
trope,  unlefs  by  the  life  of  another  trope 
called  abufe.  The  trope  I  mean  is  Onoma¬ 
topoeia  ;  by  which  the  word  is  not  changed  in 
its  fignification,  but  created.  Of  this  kind 
many  inftances  are  given  from  Homer  of 
words,  Which,  it  is  faid,  he  formed  from  the 
found  of  the  things  expreffed  by  them 
Whether  he  formed  them  or  not,  I  hold  to 
be  very  doubtful ;  and  I  rather  incline  to  be 
of  opinion  that  many  of  them,  mentioned 
by  the  commentators,  were  original  words 
in  the  language.  For  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  many  fuch  in  every  language,  at  leaft 


*  The  author,  above  quoted,  of  the  life  of  Homer  men- 
tions  the  words  ugccfidg,  and  the  verbs  po %6ei 

and  But  why  fhould  Homer  have  created  thefe 

words,  any  more  than  other  words  he  mentions,  fuch  as 
<pv<retv,  infiare ;  v^aiifecare ;  pvx.ottrQcui  mugire ;  fi£ovTc&v,to- 
ware;  which  he  acknowledges  were  names  impofed  upos* 
the  things  by  the  firft  formers  of  the  language 
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every  language  of  art,  and  particularly  in 
Englifh,  as,  for  example,  the  words  roar9 

crack, grunt,  gurgle,  &c.  which  certainly  are 
not  the  creation  of  any  particular  author, 
but  as  old  as  the  language. 


I  Ihall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of 
tropes  by  feme  obfervations  on  the  meta¬ 
phor,  the  moft  common  of  all  tropes,  being 
ufed  in  common  converfation,  and  often 
from  neceffity,  as  well  as  for  ornament.  The 
word,  in  its  proper  and  etymological  figni- 
cation,  will  apply  to  every  kind  of  trope ; 
#  for  it  denotes  a  change  or  transference,  and 
accordingly  it  is  rendered  into  Latin  by  the 
word  tranflatio  *.  And  it  is  defined  by  A- 
riftotle  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  comprehend 
feveral  of  the  tropes  that  I  have  before 
mentioned  f ;  but,  according  to  the  common 


*  See  Cicero  de  Oratore ,  lib .  3.  c.  38.  where  he  calls 
every  figurative,  or  tropical  word,  verbum  tranjlatum ; 
and  lpeaks  of  the  modus  transferendi  verbs ,  as  applicable  to 
every  way  of  ufing  a  word,  except  in  its  proper  fignifica- 
tion. 


'I*  Msrxpogx  ^2  e gnv  ovop-xrog  xXXoroas  tTTtQo^x,  r, 
yivisg  mi  till n  xtt'o  ztc) lor;  yzvog-  y  x7ro  h^iig  zm  zioeg-,  vt 
r.v.xx  to  ciVXxoyov,  cap .  21.  Poet.  This  definition  com- 
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ufe  of  the  word,  it  is  that  kind  of  trope 
which  is  taken  from  the  refemblance,  fimi- 
litude,  or  analogy,  that  one  thing  has  to  an¬ 
other  *;  It  may  be  called  the  witty  trope ; 
for  it  is  in  it  that  wit  chiefly  confifts  ;  and  it 
is,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  the  fign  of 
good  natural  parts.  For  it  (hews  a  com- 
prehenfive  mind,  that  can  collect  together 

prebends  feveral  fpeciefes  of  the  fynecdoche  above-men¬ 
tioned;  but  it  is  only  the  laft  part  of  it,  viz.  kxtx 
to  which  makes  what  is  commonly  called  a 

metaphor ,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  other  tropes. 

*  It  is  thus  defined  by  the  author  above-mentioned 
of  the  life  of  Homer,  Mirapopa  imv  oc7co  rS  Kv^taig  ^as- 

pivie  7T(>u<y po&rog  ip  In^ov  (unvyivzyfAivvi,  /xira  r^g  af.tpo;9 

uvaXoyis  opotoryTog.  This  definition  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  laft  part  of  the  definition  from  Ariftotle,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  proceeding  note;  and  the  examples  he 
gives  of  it  agree  perfe&ly  with  thofe  given  by  Ariftotle. 
For  example,  he  fays  that  Homer  calls  the  top  of  a 
mountain  the  head;  for,  fays  he,  what  the  head  is  to 
a  man,  the  fame  the  top  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  moun¬ 
tain,  ov  yot,^  A oyov  x.o(>v(pvi  yr^og  av&g»7r(7V,  txtov  koh  jj 

tt Xr^aguoc.  yr^og  to  c^og.  And  of  the  fame  kind  is  the  in- 
ftance  given  by  Ariftotle  of  the  exprefiion  of  the  evening 
of  life  for  old  age ;  for,  fays  he,  what  the  evening  is 
to  the  day,  old  age  is  to  life  ;  cap.  21. 
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different  things  under  one  refemblance  or 
likenefs 

I  have  faid,  that  it  is  the  trope  moft  ufed 
in  converfation  ;  therefore  Ariftotle  fays, 
that  it  is  the  litteft  for  lambics,  that  is,  the 
verfe  of  dramatic  poetry  ;  becaufe  that  poe¬ 
try  is  the  imitation  of  difcourfe  or  conver¬ 
fation  f .  And,  accordingly,  the  ftyle  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  is  very  metaphorical. 

I  have  alfo  obferved,  that  we  often  ufe 
metaphorical  words,  not  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment,  but  for  want  of  proper  terms ;  as 
when  we  fay  the  foot  oj  a  hill ,  or  of  a 
chair ,  or  a  table ,  with  many  like  expref- 
fions  X*  And  there  is  a  fet  of  words,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  all  languages,  which  are  rnetapho- 

*  Ivpvia.;  i~n  (rvifiuav,  to  ycio  tv  piT ccpiguv,  to  cp&oiov 
\<TTi  )  cap.  22. 

f  Poet .  cap.  2  2. 

%  This  is  obferved  by  Cicero,  e  Tertius  iile  modus 
c  transferendi  verbi  late  patet,  quem  neceffitas  genuit, 
■  inopia  coada,  et  anguftiis  ;  poll  autem  deledatioju- 
c  cunditafque  celebravit.  Nam,ut  veftis  frigoris  depei- 
*  lendi  caufa  reperta  prirno,  poll  adhiberi  ccepta  eft  ad 
5  prnatum  etiam  corporis,  et  dignitatem  ;  He  verb* 
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rical,  but,  for  want  of  other  words,  are  con- 

* 

ftantly  ufed  as  proper,  fo  that  the  metaphor 
is  intirely  overlooked.  The  words  I  mean 
are  thofe  expreffing  the  operations  of  mind, 
which  are  commonly  tranflations  from  bo¬ 
dily  operations.  Such  are  the  words  rejlefl> 
ponder ,  ruminate ,  and  the  like. 

■  f  ■  ■*  v  % 

It  is,  I  believe,  for  this  reafon  that  barba¬ 
rous  languages  are  obferved  to  be  fo  figura- 

*  tranflatio  inftituta  eft  inopite  caufa,  frequentata  delec- 
4  tationis;’  De  Oratore ,  lib .  3.  cap  38.  And  he  proceeds 
to  give  very  proper  examples  from  his  own  language  of 
this  figure  being  ufed  from  neceffity :  Na?n  gemmare , 
viteis,  luxuriem  ejfe  in  herbis ,  l at  as  fegetes ,  etiam  ruftici 
dicunt;  lb .  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  no  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  fimplicity  of  Virgil’s  exordium  of 
the  Georgies,  that  he  has  ufed  the  expreffion  laetas  fege¬ 
tes  ,  which,  it  feems,  was  commonly  ufed  by  the  far¬ 
mers.  Nor  is  his  denoting  the  time  of  plowing  by  the 
ftars  to  be  confidered  as  figurative,  fince  the  farmers  in 
thofe  days  regulated  their  plowings  and  fowings  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  certain  ftars,  as  we  do  by  the  days 
of  our  calendar  months.  The  expreffion,  therefore,  a- 
mong  us,  would  be  highly  figurative,  fo  as  not  to  be  in¬ 
telligible,  except  to  the  learned  reader;  vrhereas,  among 
the  Romans,  it  was  a  fimple  and  common  phrafe.  This 
fhews  the  neceffity  of  underftanding  exactly  both  the 
language  of  a  people,  and  their  cuftoms  and  manners, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  certainly  of  the  ftyle  of 
their  authors. 
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tive,  which  by  many  is  thought  to  be  a 
fign  of  their  richnefs  ;  whereas  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  proof  of  their  poverty.  For,  not  being 
able  to  exprefs  a  thing  by  its  proper  name, 
they  are  naturally  driven  to  tell  what  it  is 
like.  The  moft  perfed  language  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  which  has  proper  names  for  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  and  ufes  figurative  words  only  by 
way  of  ornament. 

Another  obfervation  proper  to  be  made 
is,  that  we  cannot  underitand  perfedly  a 
metaphorical  exprefiion,  unlels  we  know 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word;  for  we 
cannot  tell  whether  two  things  be  like  or 
not,  if  we  do  not  know  them  both.  Who¬ 
ever,  therefore,  borrows  a  metaphor  from  a 
thing  that  he  does  not  underftaod,  will  be 
apt  to  apply  it  very  improperly.  And,  as  the 
whole  beauty  and  elegance  ot  the  tropical  or 
figurative  fiyle  depends  upon  this  know¬ 
ledge,  every  dictionary,  or  other  book  ex¬ 
plaining  wordb,  ihould  diftinguifh  accurate¬ 
ly  betwixt  the  proper  and  figurative  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word;  and,  beginning  with  the 
proper,  Ihould  from  thence  deduce  the  me- 
Vol.  III.  F  _ 
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taphorical  ufe :  And  I  will  take  it  upon  me 
to  fay,  that  a  didiionary,  which  only  gives 
you  different  fignifications,  without  diftin- 
guiffiing  what  is  proper  from  what  is  figu¬ 
rative,  is  imperfedt  in  its  kind.  The  moft 
perfedt  didiionary,  in  this  refpedt,  I  have  e- 
ver  feen,  is  that  which  the  French  Academy 
have  given  ot  their  language,  where  there 
is  another  diftindtion  made  of  words,  which, 
I  think,  is  alio  proper,  between  thofe  that 
are  of  low  and  vulgar  ufe,  and  thofe  that 
are  proper  for  the  high  or  grave  ftyle.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  is,  in  every  re¬ 
fpedt,  a  moft  complete  dictionary,  fuch  as 
does  much  honour  to  that  learned  body. 

Another  obfervation  I  ihail  make  is,  that 
it  is  a  great  fault  in  ftyle  when  the  meta¬ 
phors  are  too  much  croud ed  ;  for,  if  they 
are  not  clear,  it  becomes  a  riddle ;  or,  tho? 
they  be,  the  compofition  is  difagreeable, 
becaufe  it  is  the  affedtation  of  wit;  and 
fuch  a  ftyle  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  kind  of 
game  that  I  remember  to  have  played  at, 
called  *what  is  it  like  ?  This  excefs  is  avoid¬ 
ed  by  all  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  ; 
arid  if,  at  any  time  any  of  them  fall  into  it, 
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they  do  not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  critic  : 
And  Plato  particularly  is,  on  that  account, 
found  fault  with  by  the  Halicarnafiian. 
But  there  was  one  kind  of  composition  a- 
mong  them,  which  was  proiefiedly  figura¬ 
tive  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  al.noft  enig¬ 
matical.  This  was  the  chorus  of  the  an- 
tient  tragedy,  of  which  I  (Kali  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  fay  more  afterwards. 

My  laft  obfervation  upon  this  trope  is, 
that,  as  it  requires,  according  to  Ariftotle’s 
obfervation,  genius  and  fancy ;  So  it  re¬ 
quires  alfo  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
different  arts  and  Sciences,  and  likewife 
of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  if  we  have  a 
mind  to  adorn  our  Style  much  in  this  way. 
For  theSe  are  the  materials  of  which  meta¬ 
phors  are  made ;  and,  befides  thofe  requi¬ 
sites,  there  muft  be  a  correct  tafte,  by  which 

we  are  taught  to  know  what  is  proper  and 
becoming,  and  Suitable  to  the  genius  of  our 
work.  This  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 

Study  of  rules,  and  by  the  forming  our  Style 
upon  the  beSt  models.  And,  in  general, 
there  are  three  things  absolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fine  writing.  Firjl,  Natural  ge- 
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nius,  without  which  nothing  truly  excel¬ 
lent  can  be  performed  in  any  art.  Secondly , 
Various  knowledge,  which  furnifhes  the 
materials  to  work  upon.  And,  thirdly , 
The  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  art. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  think  that  genius  a- 
lone  is  fufficient  to  make  a  fine  writer,  or 
good  artift  of  any  kind,  have  but  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  art, 
or  rather  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  an 

j 

art,  or,  being  an  art,  that  it  requires  ma¬ 
terials  to  work  upon* 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  fecond  part  of  ftyle ,  viz.  compofition . 
— 77?zj*  confideredy  firft,  with  ref  peel  to 
found. — That  diver  fifed  in  the  learned 
languages  by  mufical  tones  and  rhythms 9 
which  we  have  not.-— The  found ,  there - 
fore-i  in  our  compofition ,  only  be  va¬ 

ried  by  the  order  of  the  words ,  and  by 
periods. — Each  of  thefe  confidercd ,  and 
iiiuftrated  by  examples. 

T  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond  part 
of  ftyle,  viz.  compofition,  of  fo  much 
greater  power  and  influence  than  fingie 
words,  that  the  whole,  as  1  have  obferved, 
is  not  improperly  denominated  from  it.  For, 
by  different  compofition,  we  make  different 
ftyle  of  the  fame  words;  and,  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  it  gives  a  variety,  which  it  is  impof- 
ftnle  any  choice  of  words  can  give.  Now, 
in  all  arts,  and  in  the  art  of  compofition,  no 
lets  than  in  any  other,  there  can  be  no  plea- 
fare  or  true  beauty,  without  variety.  For, 
though  the  compofition  were  in  itfelf  ever 
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fo  perfed: ;  yet,  if  it  be  not  be  agreeably  va¬ 
ried,  it  will  foon  difguft  and  offend.  Dio- 
nyiius  the  Halicarnaffian  has  written  a 
treatife  of  compofition,  very  often  quoted  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  in  which,  though 
he  have  only  treated  of  one  third  part  of  it 
according  to  my  divifion,  viz.  the  found  * ; 
yet,  even  this  he  makes  of  fuch  importance, 
that  he  compares  it  to  the  rod  of  Minerva 
in  Homer,  which  could  transform  a  beggar 
into  a  king,  or  hero,  or  vice  verfa .  In 
like  manner,  fays  he,  of  common,  or  even 
mean  words,  a  certain  compofition  will 
make  fine  poetry  or  profe  ;  and,  contrari- 
wife,  bad  compofition  will  difgrace  the  heft 
words ;  and  he  gives  examples  of  both  *j\ 

#  The  name  in  Greek  for  this  part  of  compofition  is, 
pvvhns;  and  therefore  the  work  of  Dionyfius  is  entitl-ed 
Tregi  ovof^areov  crvv6icna$.  This  we  mil  ft  diftinguiih  from 
the  grammatical  conftrmftion  of  words,  called  in  Greek 
Wort*, from  whence  our  Englifh  word  fyntax .  The 
name  the  Greeks  gave  to  what  we  call  ftyle  or  compoft- 
tion  is  which,  by  its  etymology,  ftiews  that  the 

Greeks  thought  /peaking  the  principal  work  of  compofi¬ 
tion. 

y  See  crvv6&<?zM$)  §  4.  and  what  is  faid  upon  this 
fubjed  in  the  beginning  of  my  third  diftertation,  an¬ 
nexed  to  vol.  2. 
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\  »  * 

It  is  this  part  of  compofition  that  I  am 

* 

now  to  treat  of ;  for  the  reader  will  remem¬ 
ber,  that  I  have  laid  compofition  was  varied 
in  three  ways;  by  found,  by  figures  of 
conftru&ion,  and,  lajlly ,  by  figures  of  the 
fenfe. 

As  to  the  found,  or  material  part  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  1  call  it,  I  have  treated  of  it  very 
fully  in  the  preceeding  volume.  I  there 
divided  it  into  three  parts,  articulation,  ac¬ 
cent,  and  rhythm,  and  endeavoured  to  fhew 
the  effects  of  all  the  three  in  compofitiom 
The  articulation  of  our  modern  languages, 
according  to  the  account  there  given  of  it, 
is  rude  and  barbarous,  compared  with  that 
of  the  learned  languages;  neither  is  it  lof- 
tencd  by  the  mufic  which  belonged  to  thofe 
languages,  confifting  of  their  accents,  which 
were  mufical  tones,  and  their  rhythms, 
which  were  compofitions  of  long  and  fhort 
fyllables,  and  made  what  may  be  called  the 
time  of  their  fpeech.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
have  anything  in  our  language  like  the  num¬ 
bers  or  melody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin;  fo 
that  we  want  what  theHalicarnaffian  reckon¬ 
ed  fo  great  a  beauty  iu  the  Greek  coxnpofi- 
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tion;  and  there  remain  to  us  only  two  things, 
by  which  our  ftyle  can  be  varied,  and  made 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  viz.  the  order  or  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  words  ;  and,  fecondly , 
compofition  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
and  confifting  of  more  or  fewer  members, 
likewiie  of  different  lengths  % 

As  to  the  order  of  the  words,  I  have 
fhewn,  in  the  preceeaing  volume,  book  3, 
c.  10.  &c.  how  much  the  antients  excelled 
us  likewife  in  that.  It  was  by  the  liberty 
of  arrangement,  which  the  genius  of  their 
language  allowed,  that  they  produced  thofe 

*  Cicero,  in  his  Orator  ad  M.  Brut um ,  c.  44,  men¬ 
tions  three  things  relative  to  the  found  of  compofition. 
His  words  are, 4  collocabuntur  igitur  verba,  aut  ut  inter 
«  fe  quam  aptiffime  cohaereant  extrema  cum  primis,  eaque 
<  fint  quam  fuaviffimis  vocibus ;  aut  ut  forma  ipfa  concin- 
«  nitafque  verborum  confkiat  orbem  fuum;  aut  ut  com- 
«  prehenfio  numerofe  et  aptec  adat.’  The  firft  is,  what  I 
c  call  the  order  or  arrangement  of  the  words  ;  the  fe- 
tpnd  is  the  period  ;  the  third  is  the  numbers  or  rhythms. 
And  as  to  the  accents  which,  made  the  melody  of  the 
Greek  language,  it  feems  Cicero  did  not  think  them  of 
fuch  confequence  in  the  Latin  compofition  as  to  men¬ 
tion  them.  The  two  firft  beauties  of  compofition  we 
may  have,  as  I  have  faid,  ip.  our  language  ;  the  other 
two  we  cannot  have. 
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numbers,  which  were  thought  fo  effential 
to  all  fine  compofition,  and  particularly  to 
the  oratorial.  And  I  have  further  {hewn, 
that  this  liberty  of  arrangement,  as  ufed  by 
the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  did  not  only 
not  impair  or  obfcure  the  fenfe,  but  inforced 
it*.  However,  though  we  cannot,  even  in 
this  fingle  article  of  arrangement,  come  up 
to  the  beauty  of  antient  compofition,  we 

may  do  a  great  deal  by  it,  more  than  is 
commonly  believed. 

And,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  by  mixing  our 
words  properly,  joining  thofe  of  harfh 
found  with  thofe  of  better,  and  polyfyl- 
lables,  where  we  can  find  them,  with  mono- 
fyllables,  we  may  foften,  in  fome  degree, 
the  native  rudenefs  of  our  northern  dialed:; 
and  I  am  not  fure  but  that  fomething  may 
be  made  of  the  variety  of  our  accents,  fuch 
as  they  are,  even  in  our  profe  compofition. 
I  have  {hewn  that  our  verfe  is  made  by 
them ;  and,  if  fo,  I  do  not  fee  why  our 
profe  compofition  may  not  be  agreeably  di- 
verfified,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  accent¬ 
ed  and  unaccented,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 

*  DiiTert.  3.  annexed  to  vol.  2,  p.  572. 

Vol,  111.  G 
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perly,  loud  and  foft  fyllables ;  (for  the  reader 
snuft  always  remember,  that  1  do  not  ufe  ac¬ 
cent,  in  the  claffical  fenfe  of  the  word,  to 
denote  a  variation  of  tone  upon  the  fy liable;) 
but  we  muft  take  care  not  to  make  verfe  of  it, 
nor  bring  it  even  near  to  verfe.  This  is  as 
great  a  fault  in  our  compofition  as  it  was  rec¬ 
koned  in  the  antient;  for  our  accents,  like 
their  quantities,  muft  be  fo  mixt  in  the  com- 
pofition,  and  fo  little  aftri&ed  to  rule,  that, 
though  the  effect  of  them  be  felt  even  by 
the  vulgar,  they  are  not  perceived,  except 
by  the  critic.  I  muft.  therefore  take  upon 
me  to  condemn  all  that  has  been  written  of 
late  in  the  rhapfody  ftyle,  or  meafured  profe, 
as  it  is  called  by  fome,  where  the  numbers 
are  fo  apparent,  that  they  are  perceived  by 
every  body.  It  is  a  ftyle  hobbling  between 
verfe  and  profe,  of  which  I  do  not  approve; 
at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
but  that  thofe  accents  which  make  our 
verfe  would  have  fome  effeft  upon  our 
profe,  if  properly  ufed,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  attended  to  by  any 
body. 

But,  fetting  afide  all  confideration  of  the 
accents,  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
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what  gives  a  turn  to  a  fentence,  that  is 
either  pleafing  to  the  ear,  or  uncouth  and 
difagreeable.  That  this  is  the  cafe  in  high 
compofition,  muft  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  the  words 
out  of  the  order  in  which  the  author  has 

1 

placed  them,  and  take  down  the  fentence  in 
the  manner  I  have  taken  down  that  hue 
period  of  Milton,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft*;  by  which 
not  only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  is  loft,  but 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  compofition  flat¬ 
tened  and  enervated.  I  will  give  another 
example  from  the  profe  writings  of  the 
fame  author:  It  is  the  period  with  which  he 
begins  his  Eiconoclajles ,  or  anfwer  to  King 
Charles’  S  E r-cuv  fiu<rtXiXYi.  It  runs  thus: — 4  To 
4  defcant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  perfon 
4  fallen  from  fo  high  a  dignity,  who  hath 
4  alfo  paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature  and 
4  his  faults,  is  neither  of  itfelf  a  thing  com- 
4  mendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this  dif- 

4  courfe  t-’  Now,  let  the  order  of  the  words 

* 

*  See  vol.  2.  p.  358. 

t  I  will  liere  add  the  fequel  of  this  paffage  : — ■ 

*  Neither  was  it  fond  ambition,  or  the  vanity  10  get  a 
(  name,  preient,  or  with  pofterity,  by  writing  again  It  a 

*  king.  I  never  was  fo  thirdly  after  fame,  nor  fo  deili- 
6  tute  of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  cer- 
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be  altered  in  this  manner :  c  It  is  not  in  it- 
c  felf  a  thing  commendable,  nor  is  it  the 
4  intention  of  this  difcourfe,  to  defcant  on  the 
4  misfortunes  of  a  perfon  fallen  from  fo 

1  tain  to  attain  it;  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles 
£  from  their  favourers  by  writing  againft  private  men, 

«  as  Henry  VIII.  did  againft  Luther:  But  no  man  ever 
«  gained  much  honour  by  writing  againft  a  king,  as 
4  not  ufually  meeting  with  that  force  of  argument  in 

*  fuch  courtly  antagonifts,  which  to  convince  might 
4  add  to  his  reputation.  Kings  moft  commonly,  tho’ 

*  ftrong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  at  arguments;  as  they 
4  whoever  have  accuftomed, from  the  cradle,  to  ufe  their 
4  will  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  reafon  only  as  their 

*  left;  whence,  unexpectedly  conftrained  to  that  kind 

*  of  combat,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adverfaries. 
4  Neverthelefs,  for  their  fakes,  who,  through  cuftora, 
4  fimplicity,  or  want  of  better  teaching,  have  not  more 
4  ferioufty  confidered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy  name  of 
4  majeftv,  and  admire  them  and.  their  doings,  as  if  they 
4  breathed  not  the  fame  breath  with  other  mortal  men, 
4  I  fha.ll  make  no  fcruple  to  take  up  (for  it  feems  to  be 
4  the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  this  gaun- 
4  tlet,  though  a  king’s,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the 
4  commonwealth.5 

This,  1  think,  is  a  fpecimen  of  noble  and  manly  elo¬ 
quence.  For,  not  to  mention  the  weighr  of  matter  that  it 
contains,  and  the  high  republican  fpirit  which  animates 
it,  I  afk  thofe  gentlemen,  who  defpife  the  Greek  and 
Roman  learnine,  and  admire  only  the  French  authors, 
or  fome  later  Englifh  writers,  that  they  are  pleafed  to 
fet  up  as  models  (for  Milton,  T  know,  they  rhink  un-- 
couth,  harlh,  and  pedantic),  whether  they  can  produce 
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6  high  a  dignity,  who  hath  alfo  paid  his  fi~ 
5  nal  debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults.5 
Here  the  words  are  not  only  the  fame,  but 
the  order  iikewife  is  preferved,  except  that 
the  firft  and  laft  members  of  the  fentence 
have  changed  their  places.  The  period  al¬ 
fo  is  preferved  ;  and  yet  what  a  change 
there  is  in  the  compofition  !  How  flat,  in- 
lipid,  and,  as  it  were,  fupine  it  becomes, 
inftead  of  flowing,  rounded,  and  fpirited ! 
If  we  were  to  change  the  order  further,  it 
would  become  harfh  and  uncouth,  as  well 
as  flat  and  fpiriilefs.  Suppofe,  for  example, 
we  were  to  give  it  this  turn :  4  It  is  not  in 
4  itfelf  a  commendable  thing,  nor  is  it  of 
‘  this  difcourfe  the  intention,  the  misfortunes 
4  to  defcant  on  of  a  perfon  from  fo  high  a 
4  dignity  fallen,  who  to  nature  and  his 
4  faults  hath  alf.>  paid  his  final  debt.’  This 
is  English,  and  fufficiently  intelligible;  but 
it  is  a  compofition  that  will  offend  every 

any  thing  themfelves,  or  find  any  thing  in  their  favou¬ 
rite  authors,  which  they  can  fet  againft  this  pafTage  in 
Milton,  either  for  the  choice  of  the  words,  or  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  variety  of  the  compofition?  It  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a gauntlet  that  Milton,  for  the  honour  of  antient 
literature,  has  thrown  down  to  thofe  gentlemen,  which 

he  mu  ft  be  a  bold  man  among  them  who  will  venture  to 
take  up. 
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body  Yet  we  have  feen,  in  our  time,  a 
whole  work  in  a  tafte  of  compofition  very 
little  better  ;  I  mean  Gordon’s  tranflatioa 
of  Tacitus,  a  work  which  had  once  a  high 

*  Cicero,  in  his  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum ,  has  given  us 
exa  mples,  from  orations  of  his  time,  and  in  his  language, 
to  fhew  how  much  the  fineft  compofition  may  be  fpoiled 
by  a  flight  change  of  the  order  of  the  words.  The  paflage 
is  long;  but  it  is  fo  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
will  here  infert  it: — cc  Quantum  autem  fit  apte  dicere, 
experiri  licet,  fi  aut  compofiti  oratoris  bene  ftrutfam 
collocationem  diffolvas  permutatione  verhorum.  Cor- 
rumpatur  enim  tota  res,  ut  et  hxc  noftra  in  Corneliana, 
et  deinceps  omnia,  Neque  me  diviticc  movent,  quibus  om- 
Tieis  Africanos  et  Lcclios  multi  venalitii  mercatorefque  Jupera- 
runt.  Immuta  paulum,  ut  fit,  multi  Juperarunt  mercatores 
venalitiique ,  perierit  tota  res:  Et  quae  fequuntur,  Ne¬ 
que  vejiis ,  aut  c<zlatu?n  aurum ,  et  argentum ,  quo  nojjros  veteres 
Marcellos  Maximofque  multi  eunu:hi  e  Syria  JEgyptoque  vice- 
runt.  Verba  permuta  fic,  ut  fit,  Vicerunt  eunuchi  e  Syria 
JEgyptoque.  Adde  tertium,  Neque  vero  ornamenta  ijla  vil- 
larum >  quibus  Paullum  <&  L .  Mummium ,  qui  rebus  his  ur - 
hem,  Italiamque  omnem ,  referferunt ,  ab  aliquo  video  per  fa¬ 
cile  Deliaco  aut  Syro  potuijfe  fuperari.  Fac  ita  ,potuiJJe  fupe- 
rari  ab  aliquo  Syro  aut  Deliaco  :  Videfne  ut,  ordine  verbo- 
rum  paulum  commutato,  iifdem  verbis,  ftante  fenten- 
iia,  ad  nihilum  omnia  recidant,  cum  fmt  ex  aptis  dhfolu- 
ta?  Aut  fi  alicujus  inconditi  arripias  diflipatam  ali¬ 
quant  fententiam,  eamque,  ordine  verborum  paullum 
commutato,  in  quadrum  redigas,  efficiatur  aptum  illud, 
quod  fuerit  antea  diffluens,  ac  folutum.  Age,  fume  de 
Gracchi  apud  Cenfores  illud,  Abejfe  tion  pot  eft,  quin  ejuf 
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reputation,  but,  I  think,  is  now  admired  b j 
no  body.  This  tranflator  wanted  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  manner  of  his  author,  by  making 
him  fpeak  Englifh  fo  uncouth  ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  he  did  not  know  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle,  which  are — a  fhort 
disjointed  compofition,  fuch  as  that  of  Se¬ 
neca,  which  Caligula,  wittily  enough,  com¬ 
pared  to  fand  without  lime*;  an  affectation 
of  brevity,  and  of  expreffmg  common  things 
in  an  uncommon  way ;  and,  lajllyy  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  and  turn,  very  different  from  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  great  writers  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  But  his  ftyle,  as  far  as  concerns  the 

arrangement,  is  claffical  enough ;  whereas,  a 
ftrange  uncouth  order  of  the  words  is  the 
diftinguifhing  mark  of  his  tranflator’s  ftyle* 

And  not  only  is  the  high  ftyle  disfigured 
by  an  improper  arrangement,  but  common 
difcourfe.  For  if,  inftead  of  faying,  give 

dem  hominis  ft  probos  iniprobare ,  qui  improbos  probet. 
Quanto  aptius,  fi  ita  dixiflet,  Quin  ejufdem  hominis  fit , 
qui  improbos  probet ,  probos  iniprobare  ?  Hoc  modo  dicere 
nemo  unquam  noluit;  nemoque  potuit,  quin  dixerit; 
qui  autem  aliter  dixerunt,  hoc  afTequi  non  potuerunt;Si 
cap »  70* 

*  Suet,  in  Ca/ig. 
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me  bread ,  [  fay,  bread  give  me ;  or  if,  id- 
ftead  of  give  me  Jmall  beer ,  I  fay  mall  beer , 
or,  beer  finally  give  mey  fuch  an  order  of 
words  makes  the  compofition  of  ill  found, 
affected,  and  ridiculous. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  bad. 

But  what  is  the  right  arrangement  in  En- 
glifh  ?  For  this  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  give 
particular  rules  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be 
worth  the  while  to  attempt  it,  as  a  good  na¬ 
tural  tafte,  without  which  nothing  good  can 
be  done  in  any  art,  and  the  ftudy  of  the 
beft  authors,  will  fufficiently  diredt  us.  But 
fome  general  rules  may  be  given.  And, 
firfii  our  arrangement  mud  be  fuch  as  the 
nature  of  the  language  will  admit,  without 
obfcurity  or  ambiguity ;  for  we  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  that  liberty  of  arrangement  which 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ufe.  Secondly , 
We  mu  ft  have  regard  not  only  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  language,  but  to  cuftom ;  for  we 
will  not  endure,  in  favour  of  any  author, 
to  have  our  ears  violated  by  a  compofition 
altogether  ftrange  and  unufual.  But  cu¬ 
ftom  allows  a  confiderable  latitude  in  En« 
gliih,  much  more  than  in  French,  and  more 
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in  poetry  than  in  profe,  that  being  one  way 
in  which  our  poetic  ftyle  is  not  improperly 
diftinguifhed  from  profe  compofition.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  muft  be  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  it 
can  be  made  of  fuch  rough  materials  as  we 
have  to  work  upon.  Lafily ,  and  what  is 
principal,  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  convey  the 
meaning  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as  poffiDle. 

The  fecond  thing  I  mentioned,  by  which 
we  can  vary  the  found  of  our  compofition 
in  Englifh,  is,  by  making  periods.  A  pe¬ 
riod  may  be  defined  to  be  a  certain  compre- 
henfion  and  circumfcription  of  words,  in 
which  the  ear  perceives  number  and  mea- 
fure,  and  a  certain  roundnefs  and  coinpact- 
nefs,  fo  as  to  appear  to  have  nothing  redun¬ 
dant,  or  nothing  wanting  *.  As  every  thing 

*  Cicero  has  not  defined  a  period,  but  has  tranflated 
the  word  into  Latin  by  many  fynonymous  terms.  He 
calls  it  4  circuitus  ille  orationis,  quern  Graeci  nos 

4  turn  ambitum,  turn  circuitum,  turn  comprehenfionem, 

<  aut  continuationem,  aut  circumfcriptionem,  dicimus  ;* 
Orator  ad  M.  Brutum ,  c.  6 1 . 

The  defcription  I  have  given  is  a  paraphrafe  of  Arif* 
totle’s  definition  of  it,  which  is  in  the  following  words: 

cig  -srf^iodov,  aPfcviv  koci  TeA  =  yrjjv,  ctoT,\v 

(ivr/iv,  kxi  ft iyiOog  bj<rvvo7TTov ;  a  period  is  a  compofition  oj  words, 
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is  beft  illuftrated  by  its  contrary,  I  would 
advife  a  man,  who  defires  to  know  exadly 
what  a  period  is,  to  ftudy  the  author  I  men¬ 
tioned  above,  I  mean  Tacitus.  For  there, 
inftead  of  roundnefs  and  compadnefs,  lea¬ 
ving  nothing  to  be  defiderated,  he  will  find 
fhort  fentences,  with  abrupt  cadences,  which 
cheat  the  ear  ;  then  let  him  compare  either 
this  harfhnefs  of  Tacitus,  or  the  fand  without 
lime  of  Seneca,  with  the  flowing  compofi- 
tion  of  a  Cicero  or  Demofthenes,  and  he 
will  underftand  the  definition  I  have  gi- 

having  a  beginning  and  end  in  iifelf  \  and  an  extent  fuch  as  can 
be  comprehended  in  one  view;  Rhetoric,  lib.  3.  c.  9.  The  oppo- 
fite  to  a  period  is  what  he  calls  As| <5  sv*b  which  has 

iieither  beginning  nor  end  in  itfelf,  but  is  only  termina¬ 
ted  by  the  fenfe.  In  this  kind  of  compofition,  the  words 
are  fo  put  together*  as  that  the  ear  expe&s  no  conclu- 
fion ;  and,  confequently,  is  furprifed  when  the  conclufion 
comes ;  whereas,  in  a  period,  the  ear  forefees,  as  it  were, 
the  end,  and  is  not  cheated  by  its  coming,  either  two 
foon,  or  too  late.  This  gives  the  mind  a  certain  percep¬ 
tion  of  number,  meafure,  and  aptnefs  of  parts,  which 
pleafes  very  much.- — The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth 
reading,  as  it  fhews  very  plainly  the  difference  betwixt  a 
philofopher  who  knows,  and  can  explain  the  realons  of 
things,  and  an  orator,  who  knows  indeed  the  pra<51ice  of 
the  art,  but,  not  being  able  to  define  or  explain  like  a 
philofopher,  contents  himfelf  with  giving  us  many  words 
for  the  fame  thing. 
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ven.  Or,  if  my  reader  is  not  learned,  let 
him  have  recourfe  to  Milton,  and  ftudy  the 
fpeeches  in  the  Paradife  Lojl ,  particularly 
thofe  in  the  fecond  book ;  there  he  will  find 
that  fine  period,  in  the  beginning  of  Satan’s 
firft  fpeech,  which  I  have  elfewhere  quoted 
and  commented  upon*.  And  there  is  another 
in  the  beginning  of  Belial’s  fpeech  in  the 
fame  book,  alfo  worthy  of  his  attention.  It 
runs  thus : 

I  fhould  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers  ! 

As  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged, 

Main  reafon  to  perfuade  immediate  war, 

Did  not  diffuade  me  moll:. 

* 

And,  if  he  further  wants  an  example  of  a 
good  period  in  profe,  I  think  the  one  I  have 
given  above,  from  Milton’s  Eiconoclaftes, 
may  fuffice.  And  if  lie  would  defire  to 
have  here  likewlfe  a  contrail,  he  may  go  to 
fome  of  the  fafhionable  productions  of  this 
age,  where  he  will  find  a  fhort,  fmart  cut  of 
ftyle,  imitated  from  Tacitus  \  or,  if  the  imi¬ 
tator  is  not  learned  enough  to  underhand 
him,  from  fome  late  French  writers,  very 
different  from  the  compofition  of  Milton, 
and  other  good  writers  in  Englifh, 

#  Vol.  2.  p.  356. 
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Periods  are  commonly  divided  into  mem¬ 
bers,  which,  if  properly  done,  adds  greatly 
to  their  beauty,  becauie  it  makes  the  variety 
greater.  For  every  combination,  if  the 
parts  are  proper,  and  properly  put  together, 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  fimple  thing. 
A  long  period,  therefore,  confifting  of  fe- 
veral  members,  if  it  be  not  immoderately 
long,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafiiy  fpoken  in  one 
breath  ;  and  if  the  members  are  aptly  join¬ 
ed,  and  have  each  in  itfelf  a  certain  round- 
nefs  and  compatfnefs  ;  and,  lajlly ,  if  the 
fenfe  be  clear,  and  more  forcibly  conveyed 
than  it  would  be  in  detached  fentences, 
the  matter  being  connected  as  well  as  the 
words ;  is  more  beautiful  than  a  fhort  pe¬ 
riod.  For  inftances  of  fuch  periods,  I  refer 
the  learned  reader  to  two,  quoted  in  the 
note  below,  one  from  Demofthenes,  and 
the  other  from  Cicero  And  the  reader, 
if  he  be  not  learned,  may  be  fatisfied  with 
thole  that  1  have  already  quoted  from  Mil- 

*  Demofthenes  begins  his  third  Philippic  thus:— 
TloXXav,  Z  A^nVouoi,  Xoyav  yiyvoyzvojv,  oXiya  d'ziv 

‘Kcurrviv  ZKKXvmcov,  ttzqi  OfAfTrxo?,  cc$  g  r^v  v  g now 

erciTO,  £  yovov  vyotg,  uXXcc  kou  nog  aXXiig  EAAjj voig,  co'frnczr 
j iSti  koovtuv,  zv  ctV  on,  <py<ravrav  yz  av  (g;  kou  yn  noteon 
rxro,)  kou  Xzyztv  htv,  kou  TTgocrrsi's  uTran  7rgocrv)K2{>',  07rc>)$ 
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ton ;  or,  if  he  defires  longer  ones,  he  will 
find  great  plenty  of  fuch  in  his  controverfial 
profe  writings. 


zxzivog  7rxvtrzrxi  ryg  v/3(>za$t  xtu  v  cWe;*  sig  nsro  vvnyy- 
fXZVX  ITCtVTOC,  Toe  TTQXytAXTX,  XXI  7T£0Ziy,ZVX,  0£&>,  Oig-Ti 
XX,  ftV),  fiXxrtyy/XOV  fZ IV  &7CUV ,  OtXyOzg  tj*  £{  XXI  XiyZlV  X- 
TTXVTig  ifiaXoVTO  01  7TX{>10VT Zg,  KXl  %ziqotovziv  vftzig,  z\  m  Mg 
tpXVXCTUTX  ZfXZXhZ  TX  TT^XyXXTX  g|s <V  UK  XV  yyXfXXi,  0i/~ 

vxrSxi  yn^ov,  y  vw,  o'txrs^yvxi. 

Cicero  begins  his  oration  for  Archias  the  poet,  in  this 
manner: — ‘  Si  quid  eft  in  me  ingenii,  Judices,  quod  fentio 
quam  fit  exiguum;  aut  fi  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  in  qua 
me  non  inficior  mediocruer  elfe  verfatum  ;  aut  fi  hujufee 
rei  ratio  aliqua  ab  optimarum  artium  ftudiis,  et  difcipli- 
na,  profe&a,  a  qua  ego  nullum  confiteor  aetatis  meae  tem- 
pus  abhorruilfe  ;  earum  rerum  omnium,  vel  in  primis,  hie 
A.  Licinius  frustum  a  me  repetere  prope  fuo  jure  debet.’ 

Cicero’s  compofition  in  this  exordium  is,  do  doubt,  ve¬ 
ry  good ;  but  it  has  neither  the  compafs  nor  variety  of 
Demofthenes’s  period,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
more  matter,  and  has  more  members,  and  thefe  more  de~ 
verfified  by  hyperbatons  and  parenthefes.  The  connexion 
too  of  the  feveral  members  is  more  artificially  varied  ;  tor 
thofe  of  Cicero’s  period,  all  except  one,  begin  with  ft,  or 
autfi .  The  Halicarnaffian,  §  9.  ryg  'ovvoryTog  rS  Ay- 
/xorSevxg,  gives  it  as  an  example  of  the  manner  of 
Thucydides,  imitated  by  Demofthenes.  But,  tho’  Thu¬ 
cydides  be  the  moft  obfeure  of  all  authors  of  any  value, 
and  though  the  compofition  here  has,  no  doubt,  a  great 
deal  of  the  character  of  Thucydides;  yet  there  is  not  the 
leaft  obfeurity  in  it,  to  a  man  who  underftands  the  lan- 
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But  all  periods  mud  not  be  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  different  in  different  ftyles.  The 
liifloric  period,  for  example,  muft  flow  more 
loofely  than  the  oratorial,  which  fhould  be 
more  aftrided,  and,  as  it  were,  contorted. 
For,  as  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  in  argument  and  contention  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  it  is  in  plain  narrative,  fo 
muft  the  compofition  be.  Thefe  differences 
are  obferved  and  explained  by  the  ancient 
critics,  and  particularly  by  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  ;  and  to  them  I  refer  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  head 

guage.  And,  I  am  convinced,  that,  as  it  was  Ipoken  by 
Demofthenes,  it  not  only  filled  and  pleafed  the  ears 
of  the  hearers,  but  conveyed  to  them  the  fentiment 
which  concludes  it  with  very  much  more  force  than  it 

1 

could  have  done,  if  it  had  been  frittered  and  broken  down 
into  Ihort  fentences,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus  and  Se¬ 
neca.  I  fhall  only  further  obferve,  upon  this  fine  period, 
that  there  is  not  one  metaphor  or  other  trope  in  it;  no¬ 
thing  finning  or  fplendid  of  any  kind  in  the  words,  but  all 
of  them  common,  and  of  ordinary  ufe— mo  purple  patches  ; 
not  even  a  fingle  verhum  decorum ,  to  ufe  an  exprefiion  of 
Horace;  yet  the  compofition  mo  ft  beautiful,  and  the  far- 
theft  in  the  world  from  being  vulgar  or  trivial — Tantum 
j }rier  junffuraque  pallet . 

*  See  Dionynus’s  Treatifes  on  Thucydides  and  Denwjlher.es* 
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Farther  :  In  fome  kinds  of  compofition 
periods  are  not  at  all  proper ;  as  in  the  epis¬ 
tolary  and  the  familiar  ftyle,  where  the  belt 
compofed  periods  would  offend  a  man  of 
corred  tafte.  And  in  no  kind  of  compofi¬ 
tion  muft  all  be  periodized  ;  for  that  would 
make  the  ftyle  too  uniform,  wanting  that 
variety  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  the  chief 
beauty  of  all  the  works  of  art;  and,  befides, 
the  ienfe  might  often  be  injured  by  it. 
There  fhould,  therefore,  be  thrown  in  a- 
mong  the  periods,  now  and  then,  fome  ihort 
commatic  fentences,  as  the  Greek  mailers 
of  the  art  call  them,  fuch  as  interroga¬ 
tions,  to  raife  the  attention  of  the  rea¬ 
der  or  the  hearer ;  or  even  fome  things 
in  the  argument  or  narrative,  which  may 
have  a  better  effect  Handing  by  themfelves, 
than  thrown  into  a  period  with  other  things; 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  tafte  and  judgement, 
which  cannot  be  directed  by  any  rule. 

V 

And  thus  I  have  finifhed  what  I  have 
to  fay  of  compofition,  with  refpect  to  the 
found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  which 
no  good  compofer  will  negled;  for,  through 
the  ear,  the  mind  is  not  a  little  affeded, 
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even  of  the  beft  judges.  And,  as  to  the 
people,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  led  by  the 
ears .  And,  accordingly,  the  ftatue  of  the 
Galic  Hercules,  who,  it  feems,  was  their 
god  of  eloquence,  was  reprefented,  as  Lu¬ 
cian  defcribes  him,  drawing  the  multitude 
after  him  by  a  chain,  which  reached  from 
his  mouth  to  their  ears*. — In  the  next  chap¬ 
ter,  I  am  to  treat  of  the  fecond  way,  accor¬ 
ding  to  my  divifion,  by  which  compofition 
is  varied,  viz.  figured  conftrudion. 


%  Lucian’s  Treatife  of  the  Galic  Hercules, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

V" 


Of  figures  of fyntax.—The  Ellipfis.—The  Pa¬ 
rent  hfis.— -Repetition.  * — P  aronomafta, — 
Like  endings.— P arifofis ,—Inconfequence, — 
Foreign  idioms. — A  figure  of  Milton  with¬ 
out  example. — Tranfpofition  of  words . 


/ 

THE  ornaments  of  fpeqch,  of  which  I 
am  now  to  treat,  are,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  antient  criticifm,  called  figures,  in 
contradiftindtion  to  tropes,  which  are  im- 

mutations  of  fingle  words.  But  we,  who 
► 

do  not  diftinguifh  fo  nicely,  call  by  the 
name  of  figure  every  mode  of  expreffion 
different  from  the  common,  whether  rela- 
tive  to  iingle  words,  or  the  compofition  of 
them. 


The  figures  of  conftrudtion,  which  are 
the  fubjedt  of  this  chapter,  although  they 
be  treated  of  in  our  common  grammars, 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  gram*® 
VOL.  III.  T 
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inatical  art,  not  being  neceffary  to  lan¬ 
guage,  but  ornamental,  like  every  thing 
elie  we  call  figures  of  fpeech  ;  and  many  of 

them  are  fo  tar  from  being  according  to  the 
grammatical  rules  of  fyntax,  that  they  are 
exceptions  or  deviations  from  thofe  rules; 
and  all  of  them  are  ways  of  fpeaking  unu- 
fual  and  different  from  plain  grammatical 
fpeech  e 

In  languages,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin,  fo  much  more  artificial  than  ours,  it  is 
evident  that  there  mu  ft  be  many  more  fi¬ 
gures  of  this  kind.  For  the  rules  of  their 
fyntax  being  more  various,  muft  neceflarily 
admit  of  more  exceptions,  and  more  ways  of 
throwing  the  ftyle  out  of  common  idiom  ; 
fo  that  in  this  refpedl,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  they  could  diverfify  and  adorn  their 
ftyle  more  than  we  can  do  But,  as  I  do 
not  intend  to  treat  of  ornaments  of  fpeech, 

*  I  will  give  but  one  example  of  this,  taken  from  the  ufe 
of  genders,  which  the  Greeks  have,  and  we  have  not.  By 
changing  thefe,  chey  varied  their  compofition,  without  in 
the  lead  obfcuring  the  fenfe.  Thus,  when  Helen  fays  to 
Telemachus  in  the  Odyffey, 

Aa»£ov  xhi  Tf&y©y  (piMs  nsro 
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that  will  apply  to  the  learned  languages 
alone,  I  fhall  mention  only  fnch  figures 
of  this  kind  as  will  apply  equally  to  thofe 
languages  and  to  ours ;  and  I  will  begin, 
with  a  well  known  one,  viz.  ellipfis ,  which 

fhe  changes  the  gender  from  the  word  to  the  perfon, 
which  makes  a  compofition  very  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  yet  the  fenfe  is  not  at  all  obfcure  or  ambiguous, 
but  rather  more  perfpicuous,  by  {hewing  that  the  child 
was  a  male.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  what  Dione  fays  t q 
Venus,  in  the  Iliad, 

TstA xdt,  TZXVOV  luov,  XXI  XVXO4^0}  X^OtCZVj)  7Tg£. 

Likewife  what  is  faid  of  the  ghoft  of  Tirefias  in  the  Odyf- 
fey, 

-  "  61  Ylm  ’irv^vj  Qqfixus  Tu^arixoys 

ZxTJTTT^oy  ZfcOJV. 

I 

And  there  is  a  paffage  in  the  fecond  Iliad,  where  Homer 
twice  changes  the  gender.  It  is  that  fine  fimile  of  the 
birds,  to  which  he  compares  the  Grecian  hoft,  when 
they  crouded  from  their  fhips  to  be  drawn  up  in  battle 
againft  the  Trojans : 

* 

Ta*  o^uOcjv  Trirtiivcjv  Idvzx  vroXXx 

X»jv«v,  y  y s^oivav,  r\  xvxvvv  > 

Acitv  lv  KxvtrrpiH  up<pi  pzzdgx, 

E V&X  XXI  ivOx  TTOTXVTXI  XyxX hopiVXl  'TTTi^VyZCTTl) 

K Xxyyr^ov  tt^oxxO^ovtuv,  cfxx^xyei  ^g  Tg  XHfxav, 

where,  from  the  neuter  word  i0vg*,  he  goes  to  the  femi¬ 
nine  xyx~h\opivxiy  agreeing  with  and  returns  »- 

gain  to  the  neuter,  in  the  participle  itPOKxOfyvrM, 
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is,  when  one  or  more  words  are  wanting,* 
that,  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  are  required 
to  complete  the  fenfe.  Examples  of  it  are 
fo  common  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  I  need 
not  quote  them.  It  is  not  fo  common  in 
our  language,  any  more  than  in  other  mo¬ 
dern  languages.  But  I  will  give  one  or  two 
examples  of  it  from  our  great  Milton,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  imita¬ 
tion  of  French  authors  among  us,  nor  of  any 
other,  except  the  great  antierit  authors,  and 
of  the  Greek  more  than  the  Roman,  who 
wTere  themfelves  confidered  only  as  imita- 
tators.  The  authors,  therefore,  of  that  age 
endeavoured  to  bring  our  language  as  near 
to  this  claflical  ftandard  as  pofiible,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Milton,  from  whom  I  am  to  take 
j  my  examples  K  There  is  one  paffage  that 

#  Th  is  author  I  have  frequently  mentioned  before, 
and  (hall,  in  the  fequel,  quote  him  oftener  than  any 
other  Englifh  writer,  becaufe  I  confider  him  as  the  bed 
ftanctard  for  ftyle,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech,  that 
we  have  in  our  language.  He  was  a  fingular  man  in 
this  refpe£E  that  he  had  as  much  original  genius  as  any* 
man,  and,  at  the  fanle  time,  more  learning  than  per¬ 
haps  any,  even  of  that  learned  age  in  which  he  lived. 
For,  it  appears  from  his  writings,  both  in  profe  and 

verfe,  and  particularly  from  his  little  tractate  upon  e* 
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furui flies  two  examples  of  the  ellipfis.  Ie 
is  where  Adam,  taking  leave  of  the  angel, 
fays, 

- Since  to  part* 

Go  heavenly  gueit,  aetherial  mefienger, 

Sent  from  whole  l’overeign  goodnefs  I  adore. 

book  8.  v.  645. 

ducation,  that  his  courfe  of  ftudy  had  taken  in  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge.  His  poetic  genius  appeared 
very  early,  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh ;  and  there  is  an 
elegiac  epiftle  of  his  in  Latin,  written,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
when  he  was  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  to  his 
companion  Carolus  Diodati,  who,  it  feems,  had  prelfed 
him  much  to  leave  London,  where  he  was  then  redding, 
and  return  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  which  I  will  venture  to  fet  againft  any 
thing  of  the  elegiac  kind  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  or  even  in 
Tibullus.  I  fliall  only  quote  lour  verfes  of  it,  which  will 
give  the  reader  fome  tafte  of  the  whole.  It  is  where  he 
fpeaks  of  his  refidence  in  London,  the  place  of  his  birth: 

Me  tenet  urbs,  reflua  quam  Tamefis  alluit  unda^ 
Meque,  nec  invitum,  patria  dulcis  habet. 

O  utinam  vates  nunquam  graviora  tulifiet, 

Ilie  Tomitano  flebilis  exul  agro  ! 

There  can  be  nothing,  I  think,  finer  of  the  elegiac  kind 
than  in  thefe  lines.  In  the  firft,  London  is  moft  beautifully 
and  poetically  defcribed,  by  the  circumftance  of  its 
being  wafhed  by  the  refluent  water  of  the  Thames. 
The  fecond  line  has  the  proper  cadence,  as  well 
as  turn  of  expreflion  of  this  kind  of  verfe ;  and  the 
two  laft  lines,  for  the  elegance  of  the  compofition, 
and  the  fweetnefs  of  the  verlification,  are  hardly  to 
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In  the  firft  we  muft  fupply,  it  is  necejary  5 
fo  that  the  full  phrafe  is ,/ince  to  part  is  ne- 
ceJTary.  This  is  an  ellipfis  common  enough 
In  Greek,  where  the  word  >«,  fignifying  it 
muft  be,  is  underftood.  The  other  is  the 
ellipfis  of  the  pronoun  him;  fo  that  the  com¬ 
plete  phrafe  is,  fent  jrom  him ,  ivhoj'e  good- 
nefs  I  adore.  There  is  another  of  the  fame 
kind,  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  to  his  mufe, 

be  matched  in  Latin,  or  in  any  other  language.  It  is 
pleafant,  I  think,  to  obferve  this  great  genius  f  teneris 
8  juvenefcens  verfibus,’  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  Horace, 
wantoning  in  the  foft  elegiac,  playing  with  fable  and 
mythology,  as  he  does  in  thole  Latin  poems ;  and,  by 
this  exercife  of  his  young  mufe,  preluding  to  his  great 
work,  which  he  executed  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  age? 

*  Long  chufmg  and  beginning  late;’ 

I  mean  his  Paradife  Loft.  To  his  other  accomplifhments,  he 
joined  the  advantage  of  travelling,  and  in  a  country  which 
was  then  the  feat  of  arts  and  fciences ;  I  mean  Italy,  where 
it  appears  that  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  Italian  authors,  particularly  the  poets.  And  his  mufe 
exercifed  herfelf  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Englifh.  And  though  his  genius  was  fo  early, 
and  even  what  may  be  called  premature ;  yet  it  did  not, 
like  other  things  that  grow  haftily,  decline  foon.  For, 
at  the  age  of  fixty-two,  when,  befides  his  blindnefs,  and 
the  infirmities  accompanying  fo  advanced  a  period  of 
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So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores.  B.  7.  v.  38“ 

It  is  like  that  of  the  ivord  ilia  in  Virgil, 

where  he  fays,  ' 

Canto  quae  folitus.  fi  quacdo  armenta  vocaret.  EcL  2. 

1 

Milton  has  fometimes  left  out  the  fign  of 
the  infinitive  mood,  viz.  the  particle  to9 
where  he  thought  it  would  occafion  no  am¬ 
biguity  ;  as  where  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay, 
in  the  council  of  the  devils,  that,  by  getting 
poflfeffion  of  this  earth,  they  would  be  lifted 
up  nearer  to  their  ancient  feat : 

- Perhaps  in  view 

Of  thofe  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbouring 
arms, 

In  opportune  excurfion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven.— - 

unlefs  we  fhould  chufe  to  underftand  chance 
there  as  an  adverb,  of  the  lame  fignification 
with  perhaps , 


life,  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  party,  and,  as 
he  himfelf  has  faid, 

—Fallen  on  evil  days,  and  evil  tongues; 

With  dangers  and  with  darknefs  compalVd  round. 
And  folitude,  x 

He  wrote  the  Scnnpfon  Agontfles,  the  laft  and  the  raoft 
faultlefs,  in  my  judgment,  of  all  his  poetical  works,  if 


a 
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But  there  is  another  example  where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ellipfis.  It  is  where 
he  fays, 

-.——Champions  bold 

Wont  ride  in  armed.——  book  1.  v.  764. 

In  place  of  wont  to  ride. 

Another  ellipfis,  in  the  fame  author,  is  to 

be  found,  book  10.  v.  157. 

So  having  faid,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few— 

where  words  are  underftood ;  an  ellipfis 
^ery  common  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

There  is  another  figure  of  conftru&ion, 
very  common  in  antient  authors,  which  we 
call  parenthefis ,  by  which  a  whole  member 
of  a  fentence  often  is  thrown  in,  that  is  not 
conftrued  with  the  reft  of  the  fentence ;  fo 
that  it  might  be  left  out,  and  yet  the  ienfe 
and  fyntax  be  complete.  Some  of  our 

not  the  fined.  And  his  poetic  genius  was  as  extenfive  as 
It  was  lading;  for  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  he  excels 
010ft  in  the  heroic,  the  tragic,  the  elegiac,  the  lyric,  the 
paftoral,  or  the  anacreontic.  Of  this  laft  kind  is  a  great 
j  part  of  the  Comus,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  feenes 
of  feftivity,  jollity,  and  riotous  mirth,  as  well  as  for  the 

saobteft  featiiaeats  of  virtue. 
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modern  fmatterers  in  criticifm  condemn  this 
figure,  as  interrupting  the  connexion,  and 
obfcuring  the  fenfe.  But  the  great  antient 
writers  judged  other  wife.  I  took  occafion, 
in  the  preceeding  volume  to  quote  a  re- 
markable  one  of  Virgil,  in  the  firit  Georgia, 
beginning  with  this  verfe, 

Quicquid  eris  (narri  te  nec  fperent  Tartars  regem.  See.) 

There  is  one  in  Homer,  which  may  be  feen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  f .  Horace  be¬ 
gins  an  ode  with  one  of  them  ;  it  is  the 
eleventh  of  the  third  book. 

Mercuri,  (nam  te  docilis  magiftro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo) 

Tuque,  Teftudo,  refonare  feptem 
Callida  nervis. 

And  there  is  one  in  the  fourth  ode  of  the 
fourth  book  io  long,  that  it  may  be  called 
a  digreffion.  And,  that  we  may  not  think 
this  a  poetical  licence,  the  profe  writers  ufe 
this  figure  as  often  as  the  poets,  and  parti- 

*  See  DifTert.  3.  annexed  to  vol.  2.  p.  561.  and  562, 


t 


-A^yeiot  cciy  ictysov  y^sg- 


SjttSgoWAsov  xovccfivicrciv  avrccvTuv  vzz* 

Mv6oV  i7TCClV4G-0C.VTis  Quoio.  II.  2.  V.  333. 
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cularly  Demofthenes  is  full  of  it,  having 
fometimes  parenthefes  within  parenthefes  *, 
which,  by  his  great  art  of  pronunciation, 
he  had,  no  doubt,  the  fkiil  to  make  not  on¬ 
ly  intelligible,  but  even  agreeable  to  his 
hearers. 

Milton  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tafte  and  judgment  of  the  an- 
tients,  thinking  that  he  could  not  vary  his 
compofition  fufficiently,  nor  fometimes  con¬ 
vey  the  fenfe  fo  forcibly  as  he  would  wifh, 
without  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  According¬ 
ly,  he  has  ufed  it  very  much,  more  than, 
I  believe,  has  been  commonly  obferved,  of 

#  The  Halicarnafiian  in  his  Treatife, 

Hvif&orHvtss  cap.  9*  p.  275.  has  given,  from  the 

oration  againft  Midias,  an  example  of  this,  which  he  has 
explained  at  great  length.  The  words  of  Demofthenes 
are,  og  (hrg  eo  Adwsuoty  /3«A irac  vepuToci  pctnot* 

[potvicn  y»(>i<r6Js  Icttiv  vtt&q  I'vncmv  rt  7roiav)  ut %  y.c&i  OiXarucazv'j 

«y«s  Ja-go-Tsj v.  This  is  as  x’emote  from  what  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  calls  tufa#  iycvveix,  or  plain  fpeech,  and  as 
much  lluAAasy^gvov  an  dwAvn-hoxov  as  almoft  any  thing  to 
be  found  in  Thucydides ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  con¬ 
ceive,  how7  his  proilunciation  might  make  it  not  only  in¬ 
telligible,  but  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  his  hearers,  and 
perhaps  convey  the  meaning  more  forcibly  than  he  could 
have  done  otherwife* 
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which  I  have  elfewhere  *  given  an  inftance, 
in  that  fine  pafiage  of  the  fecond  book, 
where  he  defcribes  Belial  rifing  to  fpeak. 
And,  as  Horace  begins  an  ode  with  a  pa- 
renthefis,  fo  he  begins  Satan’s  fpeech,  in  the 

beginning  of  the  fecond  book,  with  one, 

» 

and  a  very  long  one  too,  in  this  manner  1 

Powers  and  dominions,  Deities  of  heaven  ! 

(For  fmce  no  deep  within  her  gulph  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  tho’  opprefs’d  and  fallen, 

I  give  not  heaven  for  loft:  From  this  defcent 

Celeftial  virtues  riling,  will  appear 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall, 

And  truft  themfelves  to  fear  no  fecond  fate) 

Me  tho’  juft  right,  and  the  fixt  laws  of  heaven,  See* 

I  will  give  one  other  inftance  from  Mil- 
ton  of  a  parenthefis,  which  1  think  very 
beautiful.  It  is  in  the  Comas,  where  the 
younger  brother,  fpeaking  of  the  fituation 
of  his  filler,  fays, 

I  do  not  think  my  lifter  fo  to  feek. 

Or  fo  unprincipled  in  virtue’s  book, 

And  the  fweet  peace  that  goodnefs  bofoms  ever, 

As  that  the  Angle  want  of  light  or  noife 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  1  truft  the  is  not) 

Should  ftir  the  conftant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts,, 
And  put  them  into  mifbecoming  plight. 


f  See  Diftert.  3.  vol9  2.  p.  561. 
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The  whole  paffage  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful ;  but  what  I  praife  in  the  parenthefis 
is,  the  pathos  and  concern  for  his  filler 
that  it  expreffes.  For  every  parenthefis 
fhoukl  contain  matter  of  weight ;  and,  if  it 
throws  in  fome  paffion  or  feeling  into  the 
difcourfe,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  becaufe 
it  furnifhes  the  fpeaker  with  a  proper  oc¬ 
casion  to  vary  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which 
ought  always  to  be  done  in  fpeaking  a 
parenthefis,  but  is  never  more  properly 
done  than  when  fome  paffion  is  to  be  ex- 
preffed.  And  we  may  obferve  here,  that 
there  ought  to  be  two  variations  of  the 
voice  in  fpeaking  this  parenthefis.  The 
fir  ft  is  that  tone  which  we  ufe  when  we 
tnean  to  qualify  or  reitricl  any  thing  that 
we  have  laid  before.  With  this  tone  ffiould 
be  pronounced,  not  being  in  danger ;  and 
the  fecond  member,  as  I  trufl  foe  is  not , 
fhould  be  pronounced  with  that  pathetic 
tone  in  which  we  earneftiy  hope  or  pray 
for  any  thing.  The  parenthefis  in  De- 
mofthenes,  quoted  in  the  preceeding  note, 
though  it  be,  as  I  have  faid,  a  parenthefis 
within  a  parenthefis,  which  is  a  mode  of 
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compofition  that  is  generally  very  much 
condemned;  yet,  if  pronounced  with  fuch 
proper  variations  of  tone,  as  the  fenfe  not 
only  admits,  but  requires,  it  would  convey 
the  meaning  both  clearly  and  emphatically, 
and  would,  at  the  fame  time,  very  much 
pleafe  the  ear.  But,  though  fuch  variations 
of  the  voice  be  very  agreeable,  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  great  fault  in  fpeaking,  and  a  common 
player-trick,  to  vary  the  voice  for  the  plea- 
fur  e  of  the  ear  merely,  without  the  fenfe 
requiring  it.  The  common  reafon  given  for 
it  is,  to  avoid  monotony  ;  but,  if  the  com¬ 
pofition  be  good,  there  will  be  variety  e- 
nough  in  the  matter  to  furniflh  occafion  for 

a  fufficient  variation  of  the  voice.  And,  if 
ever  there  fhould  be  a  monotony  continued 
for  fome  time,  it  would  offend  a  good  judge 
lefs  than  an  affected  change  of  the  voice. 

k  W 

Though  compofition,  in  order  to  be 
beautiful,  muft  be  various,  it  ought  not  to 
be  like  Mr  Bayes’s  play,  where  no  one 
thing  wras  to  be  like  another  * ;  but  there 

*  *  Becaufe  I  would  not,5  fays  Mr  Bayes,  ‘  have  any  one 
*  thing  in  this  play  like  another ;  as  I  began  the  laft  aft 
?  with  a  funeral?  X  begin  this  with  a  dance  ;5  RebearfaL 

i  ♦  #» 
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fhould  be  fimilarity  as  well  as  cTiverfity. 
There  are,  therefore,  certain  figures,  the 
beauty  of  which  con  fids  in  the  words  ha¬ 
ving  a  refembiance  to  one  another.  The 
firft  of  this  kind  I  fhall  mention  is  repeti¬ 
tion,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  in¬ 
dance  in  Homer,  where  he  mentions  Ni- 
reus  in  his  catalogue.  This  Nireus  was 
but  a  poor  warrior.  He  brought  to  Troy 
no  more  than  three  {hips,  the  {mailed  num- 

i 

ber  that  followed  any  of  the  Greek  leaders. 

1  do  not  know  any  piece,  antient  or  modern,  in  which 
a  falfe  tafte  of  writing  is  better  ridiculed  than  in  the 
Rehearfal.  It  is  a  piece  that,  I  believe,  is  fingular  of 
the  kind;  for,  though  the  ridicule  of  the  bombaft  of 
tragedy  was  a  fpecies  of  wit  much  in  ufe  among  the 
antient  comic  writers,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  a  whole 
piece  of  that  fort  was  written  by  any  of  them;  at  lead, 
no  fuch  piece  has  come  down  to  us.  But,  if  fuch  a 
piece  had  been  preferved,  there  is  a  humorous  circum- 
ftance  in  the  Rehearfal,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  the 
invention  of  the  author.  The  circumftance  I  mean  is, 
that  of  making  Mr  Bayes  the  fpe&ator  of  his  own  play, 
with  two  other  fpeftators,  one  of  whom  flatters  him, 
and  the  other  contradi&s  and  finds  fault  with  him ; — the 
way,  of  all  others,  the  moll  proper  to  make  a  fool  fhow 
himfelf.  As  falfe  tafte  never  can  be  truly  ridiculed  but 
by  one  who  has  himleif  a  good  tafte,  the  Duke  of  Buc¬ 
kingham,  in  this  piece,  has  fhewn  that  he  was  as  good 
a  critic,  and  had  as  correct  a  tafte  in  writing,  as  perhaps 

_  .  j*  ^ 

any  man  that  ever  was  in  England* 
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But,  as  he  was  a  very  handfome  man, 
and  the  exadnefs  of  Homer’s  catalogue, 
which,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  taken  from  fome 
written  monument  then  extant,  required 
that  he  fhould  be  mentioned  among  the  o- 
ther  commanders  ;  in  order  to  give  him. 
fome  kind  of  heroic  dignity,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  adorn  his  verfe,  he  has  named 
him  thrice  in  three  verfes,  and  in  the  fame 
place,  viz.  at  the  head  of  each  verfe  % 
which  makes  the  figure  affurae  the  name 
of  t7F«va<po£*  in  Greek  This  is  a  common 
figure  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
compofition.  It  gives  not  only  a  beauty  to 
the  ftyle,  when  difcreetly  and  properly  ufed, 
but  a  great  pathos,  as  in  thefe  fine  lines  of 
Virgil : 

Te,  dulcis  conjux,  te  folo  in  littore  fecum, 

Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat. 

And  I  remember  a  paffage  in  Milton  where 
it  has  the  fame  effed.  It  is  in  the  fecond 

*  N^evg  y  civ  crvprifov  k<yiv  r^&g  vj ',xg  \irrxq-, 

AyXoi'i/ig  d’  Ciog,  Xu^67roio  r  uvxx.rog, 

N<££u5,  og  KxAXirTog  vno  IX iov  yXQi, 

Tav  ocXX <y»  AxvxwV)  xpvpovoc.  TIviXumvx.  V»  671. 

t  See  the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted. 
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book,  where  Beelzebub,  fpeaking  of  the 

<* 

difturbance  that  the  fall  of  man  would  give 
to  the  Almighty,  fays, 

- his  darling  fons 

Hurled  headlong  to  partake  vVith  us,  fhall  curfe 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  blifs, 

Faded  fo  foon. - 

And  there  is  another  paffage  in  the  feventh 
book,  where  the  repetition  is  of  more  words, 
and  the  pathos  ftill  greater  : 

— - Tho’  fallen  on  evil  days. 

On  evil  days  tho’  fallen,  and  evil  tongues. 

In  darknefs,  and  with  dangers  compafs’d  round. 
And  folitude,  &c.  v.  25. 

Befides  pathos,  it  expreffes  alfo  vehe¬ 
mence  of  contention,  and  is  properly  ufed 
when  we  want  to  inforce  any  thing  very 
ftrongly*  It  is,  therefore,  a.  figure  very 
proper  for  rhetorical  compofition  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  is  much  ufed  by  the  orators,  and 
particularly  by  Cicero;  but  he  fometimes  ufes 
it,  as  well  as  other  figures,  intemperately,  as 
in  the  oration  pro  Arcbia  poeta ,  c,  6.  where 
there  is  this  paffage  :  4  Quare  quis  tandem 
4  me  reprehendat,  aut  quis  mi  hi  jure  fuc- 
4  cenfeat,  fi,  quantum  casteris  ad  fuas  res 
4  obeundas,  quantum  ad  feftos  dies  ludo- 
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4  rum  celebrandos ;  quantum  ad  alias  vo- 
4  luptates,  et  ad  ipfam  requiem  animi  et 
4  corporis  conceditur  temporis  ;  quantum  a- 
4  lii  tribuunt  tempeftivis  conviviis  ;  quan- 
4  turn  denique  alese,  quantum  pilm  ;  tan- 
4  turn  mihi  egornet  ad  hxc  ftudia  recolen- 
4  da  fumpfero,’  Here  he  dwells  much  too 
long  upon  the  word  quantum ,  even  though 
there  were  any  pathos  to  be  expreffed,  or 
vehemence  of  contention.  But  the  fubjeft 
admits  of  neither.  For  he  is  talking  of  his 
own  application  to  ftudy,  very  commen¬ 
dable  indeed,  but  which  had  no  relation  to 
the  queftion  in  hand,  whether  or  not  Archias 
was  a  Roman  citizen;  and  it  is  one  of  thole 
digreffions  of  vanity,  in  which  Cicero  in¬ 
dulges  himfelf  much  too  often  in  his  ora¬ 
tions,  and,  indeed,  in  almoft  all  his  writings. 
Demofthenes  ufes  this  figure  too,  but  much 
more  fparingly,  and  never  but  with  a  drift 
regard  to  decorum  and  propriety.  And,  I 

think,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
* 

not,  in  any  of  his  orations,  one  example  of 
fuch  a  tedious  and  unmeaning  repetition. 

I  doubt  not,  however,  but  that  Cicero  would 
be  much  applauded  and  clapped  (fo  the  Ro- 

Vol.  III.  L 
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maos  praifed  their  orators)  for  this  whole 
fentence,  divided  into  members,  all  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fame  word,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fame  length,  and  of  the  fame 
ftruciure  and  form  of  compofition.  This 
kind  of  concinnity,  or  prettinefs,  as  we  may 
call  it,  would  be  very  much  admired  by 
men  who  baa  formed  their  tafte  of  {peak¬ 
ing  upon  the  pradice  of  the  fehools  of  de¬ 
clamation  then  in  Rome,  in  which  Latin"* 
rhetoricians  were  the  teachers,  who,  as  Cir 
cero  himfelt  confe.ffes*,  were  not  comparable 
to  the  Greek  mailers :  But,  I  am  perfuaded, 
it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  Athens, 
net  even  in  an  epididic  oration,  fpoken 
merely  for  the  pleafure  and  entertainment 
of  the  hearers  ;  much  lefs  in  a  pleading,  or 
fpeech  of  bufinefs* 

A-kin  to  this  figure,  is  one  called  in 
Greek  by  which  words  of  like 

found,  and  fometimes  the  fame  word  re¬ 
peated,  are  thrown  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a  jingle,  not  unpleafant  to  the  ear,  if  fpa- 
pinglv  and  properly  ufed  :  For  it  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  without  a  reafon ;  and  the  reafon 

Brut.  p.  357.  432.  Edit.  Lambitu. 


< 
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commonly  is  to  affirm  or  deny  a  thing 
ftrongly.  Thus  Homer  fays, 

’OtAfi  n'oi  A QVXiiTOs  viog,  xgccTigos  Avxoogyog  *,  &C* 

meaning  to  affirm  ftrongly  that  this  Lycur- 
gus  did  not  live  long  after  contending  with 
the  gods.  Plato  has  ufed  it  often,  but 
fometimes,  I  think,  intemperately  *f\  In 
Engliffi  it  has  a  good  effedt  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  when  it  falls  in  naturally,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  ftudioufly  fought ; 
it  is  called,  I  obferve,  alliteration  by  fome 
Englifh  critics ;  and  it  no  doubt  pleafes  the 
ear,  by  making  the  words  run  glibly,  or, 
as  Shakefpeare  expreffes  it,  trippingly  off 
the  tongue. 

There  is  another  figure  of  likenefs  or  fi- 
milarity,  well  known,  and  but  too  much 

*  Iliad  6.  v.  30. 

■[  The  Halicarnadian  has  taken  notice  of  one  paflage 
|  of  this  kind  in  his  ifrtroctpiog  Xoyog.  It  is  in  thefe  words : 

L^y  |*£JC£6,  XXI  TT^CJTOV,  xxl  VFTXTOVy  XOU  'frux.  7TCCVT0g,  TTXtreCl 

mi'xxvtms  7 'Aeiootc&i,  Ifcw  ;  Dion.  Halic.  teivo- 

v\ry)T0?  T«  Ayixorfovxg;  c.  26.  Edit.  Hudfon.  And,  even  in 
I  his  philofophical  reafonings,  there  is  often  too  much  of 
i]  this  kind  of  jingle, 

■p 
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pradifed  among  us ;  I  mean  the  figure 
of  like  endings,  by  which  Verfes  or  half 
verfes,  fentences  or  members  of  fentences, 
are  terminated  by  the  fame  fyllables,  one 
or  more.  This*  figure  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
Homer,  and  often  by  the  Greek  orators,  e- 
fpeciaily  in  their  epididic  orations;  and,  when 
fparingiy  and  properly  ufed,  is  no  doubt  an 
ornament  of  ftyle  We  always  avoid 

*  Homer,  I  obferve,  life*  it,  when  he  has  a  mind  to 
make  his  verfe  very  fweet  and  flowing,  as  in  his  fimilies, 
which  are  the  moft  ornamented  parts  of  his  poem. 
Thus,  in  the  firft  firnile  of  the  Iliad,  he  has  even  dcftible 
rhymes  concluding  the  verfe. 

iivTZ  \foiz  a<ri  piXtc crxuv  a$iVoc&)v't 

ho  vtov  U.  2.  V.  Sj„ 

But  the  rhymes  of  his  hemiftiches  are  more  common/  asA 
in  the  firnile  of  the  nightingale  in  the  Odyffey,, 

cjg  Y  on  Trciv^oi^a)  kX{> Vi  dv^oJV 

KeeAav  d&oricriVi  ici^og  Hov  irrupiVoiO) 

A  iV^SOJV  iv  TTiTCtX  OlCTl  7)  7TVZ  l  VO  iCTl, 

And,  in  his  defeription  of  heaven,  in  the  fame  wofky 

OvXvpwoAz,  o&i  $ci<ri  6tuv  $og  ehrtpcthtg  xtei 
Eppwah  XT  civipoicn  <?  iv  aero-inti,  ars  tto  t* 

Aiutrcct ,  vn  %,iuv  lxi7rt^vecTctr,  dxXct  pa  A*  cu6^ 
UinrxTxi  uyttpiXog,  Xtvxq  Y  birtbifyeftty  cuyXv\* 

But,  in  other  places,  where  there  is  neither  firnile  not 
defeription,  he  has  avoided  fueh  rhymes,  as  his  com¬ 
mentators  have  obferved,  when  he  might  have  had  them. 
As  the  Latins  have  not  fuch  fweet  terminations,  they  do 
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it  in  profe,  having  got,  as  it  would  feem,  a 
forfeit  of  it  in  verfe. 

Another  of  this  kind  is  what  is  called  in 
Greek  -x  centra  trig,  when  the  words  in  different 
fentences,  or  different  members  of  the  fame 
fentence,  anfwer  exadtly  to  one  another, 
being  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  in  the  fame 
cafe  or  tenfe,  if  declineable,  and  occupying 
the  fame  place  in  the  fentence.  And,  in 
general,  I  comprehend  under  this  figure  e-* 
very  fimilarity  in  the  compofition,  by  which 
like  is  referred  to  like,  oppofite  to  oppofite, 
and  the  cadence  of  different  fentences,  or 
different  members  of  the  fame  fentence,  is 
made  the  fame.  This  alfo  pleafes  the 
ear*  if  not  ufed  to  fatietyj  and  it  is  a 
beauty  of  di&ion  likewife  not  unknown 

not  ufe  this  ornament  in  their  verfe ;  for  their  orurn  and 
uhun  have  but  a  difagreeable  found,  compared  with  the 

A)v  or  <fcwv,  the  oio  or  the  oin  of  the  Greeks.  I  hold,  there¬ 
fore,  fuch  rhymes  to  be  a  fault  in  Latin  verfe,  as  in  that, 
of  Horace, 

\ 

«  Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia  prifca  virorum,* 

which,  I  am  perfuaded,  was  not  ftudied  by  Horace;  but 
he  let  it  pafs,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  follow  his 
own  precept,  and 


*  incudi  reddere  verfurfl. 
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to  Homer  It  is  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Greek  orators,  and  more  ftill  by  Cicero* 
In  his  oration  pro  Sexto  Rofcio  Ameri - 
7ioy  fpeaking  of  the  punilhment  of  parri- 

*  He  fays, 

aA^g<r0gy  ftiv  avyvxtrOect,  heicrciv  ¥  V7roh%0ec{,  II.  ?j.  V.  93* 
And  again,  ■ 

M DViOpov  pzv  ct7rofyi']/aii  (piXor^Tec  £xesr6ca. 

The  mere  modern  reader,  if  I  fhall  have  any  fuch* 
will  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I  have  quoted  Homer  £0 
often  for  examples  of  the  ornaments  of  fpeech  ;  and  he 
will  be  ftill  more  furprifed  when  I  tell  him,  that  there  is 
not  a  beauty  of  language,  of  any  kind,  that  is  known  in 
this  learned  and  refined  age  (to  fpeak  in  the  fafhionable 
ftyle)  but '  what  is  pra&ifed  by  Homer,  who  lived  in  a 
barbarous  age  and  nation,  as  is  commonly  thought.  And 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  no  ornament  of 
fpeech  can  be  devifed  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  him* 
But  the  learned  know,  that,  in  Homer’s  time,  and  be¬ 
fore  him,  in  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war,  fpeaking  was 
become  an  art,  which  diftinguifhed  men  a6  much  as 
fighting.  Phoenix  tells  Achilles  that  he  received  him 
from  his  father, 

Nj57T«5V,  %7TM  OftOUX  TfoXipCClO, 

tkyo^icoVy  ivcc  r  etv^ggs  gj  reXiOxn.  ll.  9.  V.^G, 

but  he  taught  him 

Mv&av  Tfc  pYirrifS  Ip avcth  ‘r^x-ryi^a.  rg  l^yuv.  Ib,  V.  244. 

Even  at  this  day,  the  nations  of  North-America  have  an 
art  of  fpeaking;  and  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  that  have- 
been  among  them,  that  their  orators  are  in  high  eftima- 
tion,  and  that  they  are  as  attentive  to  preferve  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  language  as  the  moft  civilized  nations 
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cide  among  the  Romans,  he  has  thefe 
words  :  ‘  Etenim  quid  tarn  eft  commune, 

*  quam  fpiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare 
1  fluftuantibus,  littus  ejedfis  ?  Ita  vivunt, 
4  dum  poffunt,  ut  ducere  animam  de  coelo 
4  non  queant:  Ita  moriuntur,  ut  eorum  ofla 
4  terra  non  tangat ;  ita  jaftantur  fludtibus,  ut 
4  nunquam  abluantur :  Ita  poftremo  ejiciun- 

*  tur,  ut  ne  ad  faxa  quidem  mortui  conquief- 

*  cant.’  Here  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
this  artifice  of  compofition ;  and,  according¬ 
ly,  he  himfelf  finds  fault  with  it,  and  pleads 
for  his  excufe,  that  this  oration  was  a  juve¬ 
nile  performance.  But,  I  think,  there  is  too 
much  of  it,  even  in  that  famous  oration 
which  he  fpoke  for  Milo,  when  he  was  in 
the  fulnefs  of  years  and  of  glory,  though, 
from  what  he  fays  of  it  in  his  Orator  ad 
M*  Brut .  c.  49.  written  when  his  judgment 

in  Europe.  Yet  they  are  no  better  than  abfolute  barba¬ 
rians,  and  are  truly  what  we  call  them,  favages,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or  the 
Trojan  war.  For,  befides  the  many  neceflary  arts  of 
life,  as  we  think  them,  whicl^  they  want,  and  the  Greeks 
then  had,  fuch  as  agriculture  and  pafturage,  and  all  the 
feveral  arts  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  they  have  no  poe¬ 
try,  which  was  an  art,  as  we  fee,  perfectly  well  under- 
ftood  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  which  contributes  fo 
much  to  improve  language,  and,  by  confequence,  the 
oratorial  art. 
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was  ftill  more  mature  by  age,  he  feems  to 
be  pleafed  with  it ;  c  Eft  enim,  judices,  haec 
c  non  fcripta,  fed  nata  lex  :  Quam  non  di~ 
4  dicimus,  aceepimus,  legimus ;  verum  ex 
4  natura  ipfa  arripuimus,  haufimus*  expref- 
4  fimus  :  Ad  quam,  non  do£ti,  fed  fafti  : 
4  Non  inftituti,  fed  imbuti  fumus.5  But, 
though  the  excefs  be  blameable,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  a  figure  which  gives  a 
concinnity  to  an  oration  that  is  very  agrees 
able  ;  and  I  think  we  are  obliged  to  Gorgias 
thefophift,whofirft  invented  it,  as  Cicero  tells 
us,  a  little  after  the  paffage  above  quoted 
in  his  Orator,  c.  52,  And,  if  we  can  believe 
Cicero,  till  the  time  of  Ifocrates,  there  were 
no  other  numbers  known  in  profe,  except 
fuch  as  were  formed  by  this  correfpon- 
dence  of  words  to  one  another?  For  he 
tells  us  *,  that  Ifocrates  firft  difcovered  there 
might  be  numbers  in  profe,  without  run- 

*  e  Itaque  fi  quae  veteres  illi  (Herodotum  dico,  et  Thu- 
«  cydidem,  totamque  illam  setatem)  apte  numerofeque 
e  dixerunt,  eanon  numero  qusefito,  fed  verborum  collo- 
*  catione,  ceciderunt.  Formae  vero  quaedam  funt  ora- 
«  tionis,  in  quibus  ea  concinnitas  ineft,  ut  fequatur  nu- 
s  merus  neceflario.  Nam  cum  aut  par  pari  refertur,  aut 
c  contrarium  contrario  opponitur,  aut  quae  fimiliter  ca- 
e  dunt  verba  verbis  comparantur.  Quidquid  ita  conclu- 
‘  ditur,  plerumque  fit  ut  numerofe  cadat Orator  ad  M. 
Brutum,  c.  6$.  See  a/Jo  c,  55.  But,  as  I  have  elfewhese 
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ning  it  into  verfe.  But,  before  his  time,  eve¬ 
ry  thing  that  could  be  called  numerous  in 
profe  compofition,  was  owing  to  the  order 
of  the  words,  by  which  like  was  referred 
to  like,  contrary  oppofed  to  contrary,  and 
words  ending  in  the  fame  manner  were  fet 
againft  one  another  In  Englifh,  and  in 
every  other  language,  it  muft  produce  a  ve¬ 
ry  good  effect,  when  fparingly,  and  not  af- 
fededly  ufed.  But  I  would  advife  the  En¬ 
glifh  orator  to  ufe  it  as  Demofthenes  and 
the  other  great  orators  of  Greece  have  ufed 
it,  not  fo  intemperately  as,  I  think,  Cicero 

obferved,  the  Halicarnaftian  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  thinks  that  the  great  profe- authors,  even  before 
Ifocrates,  ftudied  numbers,  properly  fo  called,  that  is, 
fuch  as  arife  from  the  mixture  of  fhort  and  Jong  fyl- 
lables;  and  I  confefslpay  more  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Halicarnaftian  than  to  that  of  Cicero,  efpecially  in 
his  judgment  of  the  authors  of  his  own  country  j  nor  do 
I  think  that,  it  is  poflible  for  any  man  of  tafte  to  read  He¬ 
rodotus  with  attention,  and  not  be  convinced  that  he 
ftudied  thefe  numbers,  even  more  than  the  numbers  of 
which  Cicero  fpeaks,  and  which,  as  I  fhall  obferve  pre- 
fently,  w>ere  much  more  practifed  by  him  than  by  any 
Greek  writer. 


*  De  Clar.  Orator,  cap.  8, 
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has  clone.  For  the  moll  admired  paffages 
of  that  kind  in  this  author,  fuch  as  that  a- 
bove  quoted  from,  the  oration  pro  Milone% 
and  another  in  the  oration  pro  Archia  Poe - 
ta  *,  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  almoft  every 
fcholar,  I  would  not  recommend  to  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  any  writer  or  fpeaker. 

Under  the  parifofis ,  according  to  the  defU 
nition  I  have  given  of  it,  is  comprehended 
the  well  known  figure  of  antithefts ;  fo  well 
known,  and  fo  much  pradtifed  in  all  kinds  of 
eampofition,  both  antient  and  modern,  that  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  examples  of  it » 

*  «  Htec  ftudia  adolefeentiam  alunt,  fene&utem  oblec- 

*  tant,  fecuridas  res  omant,  ad  verbs  perfugium  ac  fola- 
<  t*mrn  prsebent,  deledant  dorai,  non  impediunt  foris, 

*  pernodtant  nobifcum,  peregrinantur,  rufticanturd 

If  this  manner  be  fine,  I  defire  to  know  why  there  is 
nothing  like  it  to  be  found  in  any  Greek  writer,  not 
even  in  the  fophifts  of  later  times,  who  write  orations  of 
fhow  and  oftentation,  not  of  bufinefs,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Cicero  ?  And,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  faying,  that  it  is 
a  ftvle  altogether  unfit  for  bufinefs  and  real  life,  fuch  as 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  a  fchool  of  declama¬ 
tion,  and  fit  only  to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  boys  there, 
or  of  a  people  as  rude  and  untaught  as  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  Rome  were  in  the  days  of  Cicero, 
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or,  if  examples  were  neceflary,  thefe  two 
which  I  have  given  from  Cicero’s  orations, 
fro  Mi  lone ,  and  fro  Archia  Poet  a ,  are  fuffi- 
cient;  for  there  we  have  firings  of  antithc- 
fes;  and  befides,  we  have  the  figure  of  like 
endings,  and  a  perfect  fimilarity  of  the 
ftruSture,  both  as  to  the  grammatical  form 
of  the  words,  and  even  the  number  of 
them  in  the  feveral  members  of  the  period. 
Ariftotle,  in  his  rhetoric,  has  given  ex¬ 
amples  of  fuch  compofition,  from  the  epi- 
diftic  or  panegyrical  orations  of  Ifocrates  * ; 
but  it  is  ufed  with  much  more  moderation, 
even  by  Ifocrates.  And,  as  to  Demofthe- 
nes,  there  is  no  fuch  playing  with  words 
to  be  found  in  him  ;  for  he  wrote  the 
ftyie  of  bufinefs,  not  of  pleafure  and  often- 
tation. 

Thefe  figures  laft  mentioned  belong  to 
the  found  of  the  compofition,  of  which  I 
j  have  already  treated,  as  well  as  to  the  ftruc- 
!  ture  of  the  words,  of  which  I  am  now 

I  xjb 

*  Thus  Ifocrates,  when  fpeaking  of  Xerxes’  expedition 
ju  againft  the  Greeks,  fays,  xrhivrxi  mv  'oia,  zyt- 

»]  fyvo-cu  ot  list  rr,g  rav  v  EPvAjjczt'ci'Tov  to* 

|  ct  *A6v  •  Ariflot.  "Rhetor ,  lib,  3.  cap,  10. 
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fpeaking.  And,  indeed,  a  good  compofer 
will,  in  every  ornament  he  ufes,  ftudy  the 
pleasure  01  the  ear,  as  much  as  is  confident 
with  feme  and  propriety.  But  I  am  now 
to  mention  one  or  two  figures  which  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  found,  but  regard 
only  the  fyntax. 

The  firft  I  {hall  mention  is  called  in 
Greek  that  is,  inconfequence  or  in- 

connection,  when  the  words,  as  they  ftand, 
will  not  at  ail  conned;  together  in  confiruc- 
tion,  nor  without  fupplying  fome  other 
words,  or  changing  in  fome  way  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fentence.  If  this  produced  no 
obfcurity,  it  was  judged  by  the  antients  an 
agreeable  variety  of  compofition,  and  it  is 
ufed  as  fuch  by  Homer  #,  the  great  foun¬ 
tain  of  eloquence,  as  well  as  poetry,  and 

a  *  ••  >■ 

*  Of  this  kind  there  is  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  fe~ 
Cond  Iliad,  in  Neftor’s  fpeech,  v.  350. 

--  *.  I 

(Pvfii  yct£  tsv  x-xTccavrui  V7VZffiZVZU  Kgoviavat) 

HfA.Ot.Tt  T  ft),  OTZ  WIVFIV  l7r  WX.V7T0  £0  t<T  IV  IfioUVOV 

A^yeisif  T  gazer  ot  (pc'Jov  Kxt  Qzgovr g£, 

A<rr  gci7s“T  wv  z^i  etz^t  ,  ivuic-tf.it i  cvifcctToc  ^>ouvuv. 

where  we  have  uc-r  gam  ai  t  Inflead  of  aa-rg<x.7crovrtti  and  we 
rnuft  make  out  the  connection  by  refolving  the  participle 
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who  has  pra&ifed,  if  not  invented,  every 
art  of  fpeech  that  has  been  ufed  fince  his 
time,  or,  1  believe,  can  be  devifed.  The 
Greek  profe-writers  likewife  ufe  this  fi¬ 
gure,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  who,  like 
Thucydides,  affed:  the  auftere  character  of 
ftyle;  for  it  is  not  a  pleafant  figure.  And,  as 
the  Roman  writers  formed  themfelves  up- 

into  the  verb,  and  making  it  Orgasm,  or  w  . 

fee  the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted,  p.  307.  And  if  we 
add  the  adverb  rare,  the  connexion  will  be  evident. 
Another  example  is  in  Iliad  6.  v.  510.  where,  fpeaking 
of  a  horfe  that  had  broke  out  of  the  liable,  he  fays, 

0  0’  uyAcciritpi  -zrezrotGcif, 

piptyce  tyUv*  pirx  t’  nOioc.  v.ou  vouov  hraaiv 

where,  in  order  to  make  out  the  fyntax,  we  mull  like¬ 
wife  change  the  participle  into  the  verb,  and  then,  with 
the  addition  of  an  or  fome  fuch  word,  both  the 
fenfe  and  fyntax  will  be  completed. 

Again, 

T ca  §6  0  uiv  pirn  Xxor  A%xtcov 

fill'  e  o’  tg  tquuv  oftxSoy  xiv 

where  the  refolution  of  the  participle  into  the  verb  will 
do  without  more;  or  it  may  be  conftrued  by  making 

hxx.£iv6iVTi  a  nominative  abfolute,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
life  frequently.  And,  indeed,  every  cafe  abfolute,  or 
ttzrohvTog,  as  they  fay,  whether  nominative,  genitive,  da¬ 
tive,  ©r  accufative,  (for  the  Greeks  ufe  them  all)  may¬ 
be  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  KVetxoXxQt*. 
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on  the  Greek,  we  are  to  exped  to  find  it  in 
them.  There  is  a  remarkable  one  in  the 
Hecyra  of  Terence,  ad  3.  fc.  1.  which 
runs  thus:  *  Nam  nos  omnes,  quibus  eft 
c  alicunde  aliquis  objedus  labos,  omne  quod 
£  eft  interea  tempus,  prius  quam  id  refcitum 
*  eft,  lucro  eft;5  where,  according  to  the  rules 
'  of  conftrudion,  it  fhould  be  nobis  omnibus — 
lucro  ejl.  To  make  it,  therefore,  conftrueas  it 

ftands,  we  muft  fupply  quoad ,  or  fome  fuch 
word. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  figure  that  varies  the 
ftyle,  and  throws  it  much  out  of  common 
fpeech.  But  the  ufe  of  it  is  dangerous;  and, 
if  it  makes  the  ftyle  obfcure  or  ambiguous, 
it  ought  to  be  condemned  as  a  folecifm, 
of  which  it  has,  no  doubt,  the  appearance; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Greek  critics  call  it 
<rout**<p»ns-  Our  Engliih  writers  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  it,  unlefs  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  this  figure  fome  fuch  anomalous  exprcf- 
fions  as  methinks ,  and  he  would  needs  do  it . 
But  we  muft  except  Milton,  who  was  re- 
folved  to  be  an  antient  in  this  refped,  as 
well  as  every  other.  There  is  one  inftance 
that  I  remember,  among  others  that  may 
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be  found.  It  is  in  the  third  book  of  Para- 
diie  Loft,  beginning  at  verfe  344. 

No  fooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas’d,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  Ihout, 

Loud,  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet. 

As  from  bleft  voices  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hofannahs  fill’d 
The  eternal  regions. 

The  lines  are  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that 
if  it  were  a  real  folecifm,  not  to  be 
juftified  by  any  antient  authority,  I  could 
ex  c  ufe  it.  But  it  is  to  be  juftified  in  the 
fame  way  as  thofe  paffages  I  have  quo¬ 
ted  from  Homer.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  Milton,  who  had  all  Homer  by 
heart,  as  Dr  Bentley  fomewhere  fays,  had 
thofe  paffages  in  view,  particularly  the  firft, 
which  very  much  refembles  this  of  Milton. 
I  would,  therefore,  make  out  the  fyntax  by 
I  fupplying  the  verb  / houted ,  or  received  \  fo 
I  that  the  full  conftrutftion  will  be,  The  an - 
I  gels  [houted  with  a  Jhout ,  or  received ,  viz. 
J  what  God  Almighty  had  faid  with  a  Jhout , 
loud  as  from  numbers  without  number ,  &c, 
i  But,  whatever  way  we  folve  the  difficulty 
of  the  fyntax,  there  is  nothing  obfcure  in 
the  fenfe ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  condemn 
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the  figure,  though  it  be,  no  doubt,  a  very 
unufual  one  in  Englifh 

The  next  figure  I  am  to  fpeak  of  is,  per¬ 
haps,  more  properly  a  figure  of  conftru&ion 
than  any  I  have  hitherto  mentioned*  For 
it  is  a  change  of  the  natural  conftrudion  of 
the  language  into  one  that  is  foreign  to  it, 

*  This  paflage  may  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  need  no  fup- 
plement  or  alteration  of  the  words  to  make  out  the  fen- 
tence,  viz.  by  conneding  the  words  uttering  joy ,  with 
all  the  multitude  of  angels ,  and  then  it  would  be  no  more 
but  an  ablative  abfolute,  which  indeed  is  a  gaping,  un- 
conneded  fyntax,  but  fo  common  in  Englifh,  as  well  as 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  it  is  not  reckoned  a  figure. 
But  this,  in  the  firft  place,  would  be  making  the  con- 
nedion  too  remote,  when  the  natural  connedion  is  with 
the  word  immediately  preceeding,  viz.  voices ,  fo  that 
the  conllrudion  is,  voices  uttering  joy .  And,  fecondly, 
the  fenfe  is  better  if  we  follow  the  natural  connec¬ 
tion,  as  uttermg  joy  accounts  fo  well  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  voices.  I  therefore  think  it  is  better  to  fuppofe, 
that  Milton,  in  imitation  of  his  great  model  Homer, 
intended  to  vary  his  ftyle,  and  make  it  more  poetical, 
by  an  anomalous  conftrudion,  but  fuch  as  does  not  at 
all  obfcure  the  fenfe. 

Dr  Bentley  underftands  this  palfage  as  I  do;  for  he 
fays,  the  fentence  is  imperfed,  being  without  a  verb* 
But,  inftead  of  making  a  figure  of  it,  he  proceeds,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  ufual  method,  to  corred  the  text;  and,  in- 
Read  of  with  a  fhout,  reads,  gave  a  fhout. 
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being  taken  from  a  foreign  language.  It  is 
well  known  in  Latin,  under  the  name  of  Hel- 
lenifm  * ;  for  the  Romans  took  their  foreign 
idioms  from  the  Greek.  In  the  fafhionable 
Englifh  of  this  age,  the  idioms  of  that  kind 
are  Gallicifms.  For  one  of  our  fine  gentle¬ 
men  who,  perhaps,  knows  no  more  of  the 
French  language  than  is  fiufiicient  to  corrupt 
his  own,  will  fay,  I  have  given  to  eat ,  in- 
llead  of  faying,  I  have  given  an  entertain - 

*  In  the  common  Latin  Grammars,  I  obferve,  that 
many  unufual  ways  of  fpeaking  in  that  language  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  figure  they  call  antiptofis ,  or  enallage  cajuuni; 
whereas  they  are  truly  Hellenifms.  Thus,  when  Horace 
fays,  uxor  invitli  Jovis  ejje  nefcis,  they  tell  you  that  uxor , 
the  nominative,  is  there  put  for  uxorem,  and  that  the  len¬ 
ience  fhould  be  nefcis  te  effe  uxorem  invicli  Jovis.  But  it  is 
a  Greek  idiom,  according  to  which,  if  the  perfon  of  the 
verb,  which  governs  the  other  in  the  infinitive,  is  not 
changed,  the  pronoun  is  not  repeated,  and  the  fubftan- 
tive,  or  adje&ive,  which  follows  the  verb  in  the  infini¬ 
tive,  is  of  the  fame  cafe  with  the  perfon  of  the  fir  ft  verb, 
that  is,  of  the  noniiinative.  In  the  fame  manner,  when 
Cicero  fays,  rem  quomodo  fe  habeat  vides,  it  is  not  one  cafe 
for  another,  viz.  the  accufative  rem  for  the  nominative 
res\  but  it  is  a  Grsscifm:  And,  in  general,  to  fry,  that  one 
cafe  is  put  for  another,  without  giving  a  reafon  for  it, 
is  ungrammatical,  and,  as  Dr  Clarke  has  obferved,  o* 
verturns  all  the  rules  of  the  art. 

Vol.  III.  N 
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merit .  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will 
come  at  laft  to  improve  his  ftyle  fo  much, 
as  to  tell  us,  that  it  does  not  make  day  with 
him  till  twelve  o’clock.  But  Milton  drew 
the  ornaments  of  his  ftyle  from  a  better 
fource,  namely,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
chiefly  the  Greek.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
not  only  his  Engliih,  but  his  Latin,  is  cut 
upon  Greek,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, 
than  that  written  by  any  Roman.  Of  thofe 
Greek  or  Latin  conftru&ions  his  works  are 
full.  I  fhall  give  an  inftance  of  one  or  two 
of  them.  In  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
Loft,  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay. 

Upborne  wirh  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  vaft  abrupt,  ’ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  ifle. 

The  conftruftion  in  Engliih  is,  arrive  at 
the  ifle .  But,  inftead  of  that,  he  has  cho- 
fen  the  Latin  idiom  of  acceffit  inful  am ,  or 
ingrejfus  ejl  inful  am ,  or  the  Greek  hrnxh  *** 

There  is  another  inftance  in  the  begin-* 
ning  of  book  9.  v.  42.  where  he  fays, 

— — -—Me,  of  thefe 

Nor  {kill’d  nor  ftudious,  higher  argument 
Awaits. 
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The  ufual  eonftruftion  in  Englifh  is,  Jkilled 
in  a  thing ;  but  the  Latin  conftruftion  is, 
pcritus  alicujus  reu  Again,  in  book  9.  v. 
845.  he  fays, 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  fomething  iiJ, 

Mifgave  him. 

which  is  juft  the  Latin,  mens  divina  futurL 
Again,  Ipeaking  of  death,  he  fays,  that 

- —he  upturned 

His  noftrils  wide  into  the  murky  air. 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  ; 

which  is  likewife  a  Latin  idiom. 

There  is  a  third  paflage  that  I  remember, 
which  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  It  is 
in  the  Comu s ,  where  he  makes  that  magi¬ 
cian  addrefs  the  lady  in  a  very  high  ftyle  of 
claflical  gallantry  : 

Hail  foreign  wonder  !  whom  certain  thefe  rough  (hades 
Did  never  breed  ;  unlefs  the  goddefs,  that  in  rural  lhrine 
Dwell’d  here  with  Pan  or  Sylvan,  by  bleft  long 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  profp’rous  growth  of  this  tali  wood. 

As  Cicero  fays  of  Plato’s  language,  that,  if 
Jupiter  were  to  fpeak  Greek,  he  would 
fpeak  as  Plato  has  written  ;  fo  we  may  fay 
of  this  language  of  Milton— that,  if  Jupiter 
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were  to  fpeak  Englifti,  he  would  exprefs 
hi  iii fell*  in  this  manner.  The  paffage  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  beautiful  in  every  refpedt ;  but  all 
readers  of  tafte  will  acknowledge,  that  the 
ftyle  of  it  is  much  raifed  by  the  expreffion 
— unlefs  the  goddefs,  an  elliptical  expreffion, 
unufual  in  our  language,  though  common 
enough  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  if  we 
were  to  fill  it  up  and  fay,  unlefs  thou  beef 
the  goddefs  ;  how  flat  and  infipid  would  it 
make  the  compoiition,  compared  with  what 
it  is. 

I  will  mention  another  idiorn  of  con- 
ftru&ion  in  Milton,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  in- 
tirely  Milton's  own,  and  which,  1  think, 
does  more  violence  to  the  language  than  any 
other  that  he  has  ufed.  It  is  where  he  de~ 
fcribes  Eve  juft  parting  from  her  hufband  to 
go  to  work  by  herfelf  in  the  garden,  which 
expofed  her  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil. 
As  this  is  the  laft  defcription  of  her  in  a 
fiate  of  innocence,  Milton  has  beftowed  up- 
*  on  her  the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry,  and 
has  compared  her  to  every  thing  mo  ft  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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antient  fable,  with  which  he  found  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  adorn  even  his  Chriflian  poem* 

Thus  faying,  from  her  hufband’s  hand  her  hand 
Soft  (he  withdrew,  and  like  a  Wood-nymph  light 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia’s  train, 

Betook  her  to  the  groves;  but  Delia’s  felf 
In  gait  furpafs’d  and  goddefs-like  deport; 

Though  not,  as  fhe,  with  bow  and  quiver  arm’d. 

But  with  fuch  gard’ning  tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltlefs  of  fire,  had  form’d,  or  angels  brought. 

To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorn’d, 

Likeft  fhe  feem’d  (Pomona,  when  fhe  fled 
Vertumnus)  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 

Yet  virgin  of  Proferpina  from  Jove.  b.  9.  v.  385. 

This  expreffion,  virgin  of  Proferpina ,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  common  Englifh,  and  many  will 
deny  it  to  be  Englifh  at  all ;  but  let  any  man 
try  to  exprefs  the  fame  thought  otherwife, 
and  he  will  be  convinced  how  much  Mil- 
ton  has  railed  and  ennobled  his  ftyle  by  an 
idiom  fo  uncommon,  but  which  is,  notwith- 
{landing,  fufficiently  intelligible. 

The  laft  example  I  fhall  give  from  Mil- 
ton  of  this  kind  of  figure,  is  one  by  which 
the  natural  conftruflion  of  the  language  is 
not  altered,  but  interrupted  and  broken  in  a 
very  unufual  way.  It  is  in  the  Comus, 
where  the  lady  fitting  inchanted,  and  en« 

;  deavouring  to  rile,  Comus  fays  to  her, 
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Nay,  lady,  fit :  If  I  but  wave  this  wand. 

Your  nerves  are  all  chain’d  up  in  alabafter. 

And  you  a  ftatue  ;  or,  as  Daphne  was, 

Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

where,  inftead  of  faying  root-bound,  as 
Daphne  was,  that  fled  Apollo ,  lie  throws  in 
root-bound  into  the  middle,  betwixt  the  an¬ 
tecedent  and  the  relative,  a  trajedtion  alto¬ 
gether  uniifual  in  our  language,  but  which 
muft  be  allowed  both  to  vary  and  raife  the 
ftyle;  and  as  the  connection  is  not  fo  re¬ 
mote  as  to  make  the  language  obfcure,  I 
think  it  may  not  only  be  tolerated,  but 

This  way  of  varying  the  ftyle  is  a 
figure  very  ufual  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  For,  though  thofe  languages  ad¬ 
mitted  of  very  much  greater  variety  of 
compofition  than  ours  ;  yet,  even  among 
them,  there  were  certain  tranfpofitions,  not 
only  of  fingle  words,  but  of  the  members 
of  fentences,  which  were  unufual.  Thefe 
wrere  marked  by  their  critics,  and  deno¬ 
ted  by  the  name  of  hyperbaton  ;  a  figure 
much  ufed  by  the  heft  authors,  by  Thu¬ 
cydides  more  than  any,  and  I  think  too 
much ;  but  by  Demofthenes  more  mo¬ 
derately,  though  Longinus  Teems  to  think, 
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that  even  he  has  exceeded  in  the  ufe  of 
it  But  a  much  better  critic  than 
he,  I  mean  the  Halicarnaffian,  does  not 
find  fault  with  him  in  that  refped ;  and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  principal  means  by 
which  he  has  raifed  a  flyle  of  common 
words  fo  much  above  common  fpeech.  It 
is  a  figure  which  raifes  and  diverfifies  ftyle 
perhaps  more  than  any  other ;  and  though 
the  effeds  of  it  be  felt  by  every  man  of 
good  natural  tafte,  it  is  only  the  critic  who 
knows  the  caufe.  Thus  the  difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  Virgilian  verfe  and  the  verles  of 
Cicero,  or  even  of  Lucretius,  in  the  didadic 
part  of  his  poem,  is  acknowledged  by  every 
man  of  the  leaft  tafte;  but  it  is  only  the  man 
who  has  ftudied  the  rules  of  writing  who 
knows  that  it  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of 
the  hyperbaton  f . 

*  De  Subl.  §  22. 

t  See  what  I  have  further  faitl  upon  this  fubjed:,  vol  2. 
p.  5  84. 

Some  may  think,  that  thofe  tranfpofitions  of  words, 
wdiich  I  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  figure,  were  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  wrords  in  thofe  Jearned 
languages,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  to  us. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Halicarnaffian,  as  he  informs  us  in 
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Thus  much  I  have  thought  proper  to  fay 
of  figures  of  construction— a  little  out  of  a 
great  deal  that  might  be  faid  upon  the  {ab¬ 
ject — but  enough,  I  hope,  to  excite  my 
reader’s  curiofity  to  look  into  the  antient 
matters  of  art  who  have  treated  of  this  part 
of  ttyle,  fuch  as  Dionyfms  the  Halicarnaf- 
lian,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  And,  if  he 
would  have  a  complete  pattern  for  this  kind 
of  figurative  ftyle,  let  him  go  to  Thucydi¬ 
des,  who  has  diverfified  his  compofition  by 

his  treatife  upon  Thucydides,  c.  51./.  262.  tiol.  i.  editHud- 
font ,  there  were  fome  who  thought  that  the  ftyle  of  Thu- 
cyides,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  abounds  fo  much  with  this 
figure,  was  the  ufual  ftyle  of  his  age.  But  the  Halicar- 
nafiian  fhetvs  the  contrary,  by  appealing  to  the  writings 
of  other  authors  contemporary  with  him.  And  if  we 
would  be  convinced  that  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  though 
not  near  fo  much  varied  and  adorned  by  this  figure,  was 
not  the  common  language  of  his  time,  we  need  only 
compare  his  public  orations,  fuch  as  his  Philippics,  his 
Glynthiacs,  and  his  oration  citpccvx,  with  his  ora¬ 

tions  in  private  caufes,  or  with  the  decrees  of  the  fenate 
and  people  of  Athens,  which  are  inferted  in  fome  of  his 
harangues;  and  we  fhall  immediately  perceive  the' diffe¬ 
rence  betwixt  his  artificial,  high-raifed  ftyle,  and  the 
common  language  of  bufinefs,  or  of  converfation,  at  that 
time  in  Athens;  and  we  fhall  alfo  perceive,  that  it  is  the 
more  or  lefs  frequent  ufe  of  the  hyperbaton  that  chiefly 
makes  the  difference. 
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every  figure  of  words  that  can  be  imagined, 
many  more  than  the  grammarians  or  rhe¬ 
toricians  have  given  names  to 

*  The  Halicarnaftian  has  written  two  treatifes  upon 
Thucydides’s  charadter  of  ftyle  and  his  idioms;  not  ifi 
the  epididtic  manner,  as  he  fays,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  a 
popular  oration,  hut  in  the  didadtic  manner,  which  he  un- 
deritood  as  well  as  any  body,  being  by  profefliona  teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Rome,.  He  has  therefore  explained,  by  exr 
amples  taken  from  Thucydides’s  hiftory*  whatever  he  has 
faid  of  his  ftyle,  which  makes  the  work  exceedingly  in* 
ftrudtive,  to  thofe  who  defire  to  know  accurately  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  compofition.  He  has  enlarged  particular¬ 
ly  upon  the  figures  relating  to  tne  fyntax,  or  grammatical 
ftrudlure  of  the  words,  in  which  Thucydides  abounds  more 
than  any  other  writer  in  profe ;  for  he  moulds  and  fa- 
fhions  tlu  language  in  every  way  that  can  be  conceived, 
in  order  to  remove  his  ftyle,  as  far  as  pofiible,  from  com¬ 
mon  fpeech,  ufing  nouns  fometimes  for  verbs,  and,  vice 
verfciy  verbs  for  nouns,  adtive  verbs  for  paftive,  and  paf- 
five  tor  adtive,  and  fingular  and  plural  numbers  inter¬ 
changeably,  making  his  cafes  and  genders  refer,  fome- 
times  co  the  things  fignified,  fometimes  to  the  word  iig- 
nifying  them,  fometimes  making  perfons  ftand  for  things, 
at  other  times  things  for  perfons;  and  in  thefe,  and  o- 
ther  ways  which  the  Halicarnaftian  enumerates,  tortu¬ 
ring,  as  it  were,  the  words,  in  order  to  form  a  ftyle  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf,  and  exceedingly  different  from  that  of 
any  other  writer.  See  vol.  2.  of  tne  Halicarnaftian’s  works, 
p.  215.  edit .  Hudfon.  All  this  is  much  enlarged  upon  in 
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CHAP.  VI. 


a Recapitulation . — Of  the  figures  hy  which 
the  fenfe  is  varied . — Thefe  divided  into 
three  kinds . — Of  the firf  is  Exclamation — 
Hyperbole — Epithet — • Profopopoeia — And 
Defcription , 


STYLE,  as  we  have  faid,  confifts  of 
two  parts,  words  confidered  fingly, 
and  the  compofition  of  thefe  words.  We 
have  feen  how  fingle  words  may  be  varied 
both  as  to  the  found  and  the  meaning;  we 
have  feen  alfo  that,  in  compofition,  the 
fame  words  may  be  varied  with  refped:  to 
the  found,  and  likewife  that  the  grammati¬ 
cal  ftru£ture  of  the  fpeech  may  be  changed, 

the  words  hill  continuing  the  fame.  It 

. 

,  / 

the  firft  treatife,  and,  as  I  have  faid,  illuftrated  by  ex¬ 
amples.  But,  in  the  fecond,  he  not  only  examines  the 
ftyle,  but  the  matter  of  this  author  mo  ft  accurately. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  fineft  piece  of  criticifm, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  faireft  I  ever  read ;  for  he 
praifes  as  fully  and  freely  as  he  cenfures. 
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now  remains  to  fhow  how  the  flyle  may  be 
varied  by  a  change  both  of  the  words  and 
the  meaning,  the  fubjedt  matter,  however, 
ftili  continuing  the  fame,  and  the  order  of 
treating  it.  This  is  done  by  what  is  called 
figures  ofi  the  fienfie  or  meaning  Thefe 
make  fo  much  the  nobler  part  of  ornamented 
compofition,  by  how  much  the  meaning  is 
more  excellent  than  the  words. 

Figures  of  this  kind,  as  they  vary  the 
compofition  more  than  any  other,  are 
in  number  fo  many,  that  Quintilian  has 
faid  they  are  innumerable  f.  We  muff 
try,  however,  whether  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  certain  heads  or  claffes,  fo  that 
we  may  treat  of  them  in  order  and  method. 
And  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  may  be 
properly  divided  into  three  kinds  :  Firfi, 
fuch  as  exprefs  fome  feeling  or  emotion  of 
the  mind ;  fiecondly ,  fuch  as  exprefs  the  cha¬ 
racter  or  manners  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer ; 
and,  thirdly ,  fuch  as,  without  expreffitng 

*  puree  t rs  oiotvacts,  in  oppofition  to  the  <r/^^xrec 

Ae|e<ys,  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 


t  Pag*  75^-  edit.  Burmanni. 
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either  of  thefe,  give  a  turn  and  form  to  the 
thought  and  expreffion,  different  from  what 
is  ufual  in  common  fpeech.  Under  one  or 
other  of  thefe  heads  may  be  ranked,  as  I 
imagine,  every  figure  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  devifed. 

By  the  firft  kind  of  thefe,  the  ftyle  is 
made  pathetic ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  the 
exciting  of  grief  only,  but  of  every  other 
paflion  or  affedion  of  the  human  mind, 
fuch  as  joy,  hope,  fear,  and  the  like.  Of 
this  fort  is  a  very  ftrong  figure,  much  more 
ufed  in  modem  writing  than  in  antient;  [ 
mean  exclamation ,  by  which  a  fpeaker  or 
writer  ftarts  from  hisfubjed,  and  breaks  out 
intofome  rapturous  expreffion  of  admiration, 
aftonifhment,  or  whatever  other  paffion  moves 
them.  *  do  not  remember  one  example  of  it  in 
Homer  or  Demofthenes.  Cicero,  who  is 
certainly  not  fo  corred  a  writer  as  either  of 
thefe,  abounds  with  it ;  as  in  the  oration 
for  Milo—1  O  fruftra  fufcepti  mei  labores  ! 
*  O  cogitationes  inanes  meas!  &c.  Again, 
in  the  fame  oration — 4  O  me  miferum  !  O 

*  Cap.  34. 
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*  infelicem  *  !’  And  a  little  after — c  O  ter- 
c  ram  ill  am  beatam,  quse  hunc  virum  exce- 
c  per  it  1  V — Our  Milton  has  but  few  of 
them  :  i  remember  one,  which  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  upon  a  very  proper  occa- 
fion,  It  is  in  the  fong  of  the  angels  cele¬ 
brating  the  love  of  the  Son  of  God,  when 
he  undertook  to  die  for  men  : 

- O  !  unexempled  love  ! 

Love  no  where  to  be  found  lefs  than  divine  ! 

Par.  Loft,  b.  3.  v.  410. 

Bu  nong  our  more  modern  authors,  it  is 
bee  e  fo  common,  that  the  printers  have 
hr  :d  a  punctuation  for  it,  which  they 
call  puntlum  admirationis . 

t 

Another  figure  of  this  kind,  and  which 
is  lik"  wife  much  more  common  in  modern 
than  in  antient  writing,  is  hyperbole ,  by 
which  a  thing  is  either  magnified  or  dimi- 
nifhed  beyond  what  it  really  is.  From  this 
definition  of  it,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  it  is 
not  much  ufed  by  the  chafte  writers  of  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  by  the  profe-writers,  who  deferve 
that  character,  not  at  all ;  and  by  their 


*  Cap.  37. 
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poets  but  very  fparingly.  Homer  has  but 
few  of  them  ;  though,  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  his  ftyle  by  that  of  his  tranflator,  we 
fiiould  imagine  that  he  ufed  a  great  many, 
and  fome  of  them  moft  violent  and  outra- 
gious  Virgil  has  many  more,  and  fome 

*  There  are,  I  believe*  many  Englifh  readers  who 
think  Mr  Pope’s  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  a  finer  poem 
than  the  original.  This  is  a  point  that  I  will  not  difpute 
with  thofe  gentlemen;  but  I  think  I  fhall  be  able  to  con¬ 
vince  them  by  an  example  or  two,  that,  though  the  ftyle 
of  the  tranflation  may  be  finer  than  that  of  the  original, 
it  is  of  a  different  kind,  particularly  with  refpeft  to  the 
ufe  of  this  figure  of  hyperbole.  Achilles  fays  in  the  firfl 
Iliad,  that  the  Greeks  (hall  then  find  the  want  of  him, 
when  many  fhall  fall  under  Hector  the  homicide. 

. ivT*  UV  TroXXoi  VCp 5  E KTOpog  avfyoipovoio 

Gnio-x-ovTig  7ri7rT6Jo-i.  v.  242. 

This  expreflion  is  very  fimple;  but  fee  how  it  is  fwelled 
in  the  tranflation: 

When  flufli’d  with  flaughter,  Hetfor  comes  to  fpread 
The  purpled  fhore  with  mountains  of  the  dead.  v.  3 19. 

This  may  be  a  better  flyle,  but  it  is  certainly  different. 
Again,  Homer  defending  a  battle,  fays,  that  the  ground 
flowed  with  blood, 

fii  ^  youu,, 

which  is  no  hyperbole,  but  is  literally  true  of  every 
bloody  battle,  efpecially  of  fuch  battles  as  the  antient,  in 
which  men,  drawn  up  in  clofe  and  deep  order,  "were  en* 
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of  them  very  violent,  fuch  as  where  he 
makes  one  of  his  heroes  lift  a  uone, 

«  Haud  partem  exiguam  montis.’ 

gaged  hand  to  hand.  But  fee  what  a  garagantua  image 
Mr  Pope  has  made  of  this  Ample  defcription : 

With  breaming  blood  the  flippery  fields  are  dy’d, 

And  daughter’ d  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

This  is  an  hyperbole  with  a  witnefs  ;  and,  if  it  had  come 
from  the  pen  of  a  lefs  celebrated  poet,  we  fhoidd  have 
faid,  that  it  was  not  tranflating  Homer,  but  parodying, 
or  rather  burlefquing  him. 

But,  though  fome  ievere  critics  may  think  that  he  has 
not  properly  tranflated  Homer,  I  think  it  is  impoflible  to 
deny,  that  he  has  parodied  Virgil  exceedingly  well  in 
his  Dunciad.  As  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  Curie,  and 
the  figures  of  that  piece  of  tapefiry  which  was  one  of 
the  prizes  in  his  high  heroic  games, 

Himfelf  among  the  lloried  chiefs  he  fpies, 

As  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies. 

And  again,  fpeaking  of  a  fcribbler  of  the  name  of  Ward, 

From  the  ftrong  fate  of  drams  if  thou  gett’fi  free, 
Another  Durphy,  Ward,  fhall  fing  in  thee: 

Thee  fhall  each  ale-houfe,  thee  each  gill-houfe  mourn. 
And  anfwering  gin-fhops  fow’rer  fighs  return. 

Thefe  parodies,  I  think,  are  incomparable:  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  given  by  Nature  to  the  fame  man  to  excel  both 
l  in  the  heroic  and  the  mock  heroic ,  nor  in  tragedy  and  co¬ 
il  medy,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  antients;  for,  a- 
3  mong  them,  the  fame  pcct  never  attempted  both.  But, 
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and  where  he  makes  JEneas,  defcribing  a 
great  fea,  which  lifted  their  liiips  very 
high,  fay, 

- ‘  Rorantia  vidimus  aftra.’ 

In  Englilh,  and  more  itill  in  French,  com- 
moo  converiation  is  moft  unnaturally  fwell- 
ed,  and  raifed  by  the  intemperate  ufe  of 
this  figure,  and  from  thence  it  lias  crept 
into  our  writings  ;  lo  that  a  ftyle,  perfectly 
chafte  and  correct  in  this  refpaft,  is  now 
very  rarely  to  be  found.  But  our  great 
Milton  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
faithfully  copied  his  mafters,  the  antients. 
For,  though  his  poetical  ftyle  is,  in  many 
paflages,  by  far  the  moft  fublime  we  have 
in  Englifh  ;  yet  it  has  lefs  froth  or  bombaft 
than  any  modern  compofition  of  the  kind 
that  I  know.  I  have  elfewhere  initanced 
fome  expreffions  that  fiiew  the  modefty  of 
his  ftyle,  fuch  as, 

Battle  dangerous  to  lefs  than  Gods ; 

befides  the  mock-heroic,  he  excelled  alfo  in  fatire;  nor  do 
I  think  any  thing  keener  of  that  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
any  author,  antient  or  modern.  And  it  muff  alfo  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  he  has  carried  the  rhyming  verifica¬ 
tion,  in  Englifh,  to  the  highefl  point  of  perfe&ion.  And, 
in  his  latter  works,  after  he  had  acquired  fome  fcience  and 
philofophy,  there  is  a  clofenefs  and  ffrength  of  exprefiion, 
that  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  poet,  antient  or  modern. 
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and, 

Nor  appeared  lefs  than  arch-angel  ruined. 

And  I  will  here  give  only  one  inftance  more: 
It  is  where  he  defcribes  the  rifing  of  the 
council  of  the  devils  in  Pandemonium, 
the  noife  of  which  a  lefs  correct  and 
judicious  author  would  have  compared  to 
loud  thunder;  but  he  compares  it  to  thunder 
heard  at  a  diftance  : 

Their  rifing  all  at  once  was  as  the  found 
Of  thunder  heard  remote  ;  book  2.  v.  476. 

which  is  a  found  not  loud  or  ftrong,  but 
awful,  and  very  like  that  produced  by  the 

movement  of  a  great  multitude. 

\ 

Among  the  figures  of  this  kind,  I  reckon 
the  ufe  of  epithets,  by  which  we  common¬ 
ly  exprcfs  our  admiration,  love,  hatred,  or 
averfion,  to  any  perfon  or  thing,  and  by 
which  we  denominate  or  characterize,  in  a 
particular  manner,  any  perfon  or  thing. 
They  are  much  ufed  by  the  antients  in 
their  poetry,  and  they  are  the  diftinguifh- 
ing  charaCteriftic  of  the  poetic  ftyle  among 

Vol.  III.  P 
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them  But  they  are  fparingly  ufed  by 
their  beft  profe-wr  iters,  even  by  their  orators; 
whereas,  among  us,  the  epithetical  ftyle  is 
become  fo  common,  as  to  infed:  even  our 
ordinary  converfation ;  and,  as  for  our  ora« 

tory,  it  makes  the  greateft  part  of  it.  And, 

*  Homer,  in  the  addreftes  of  his  fpeeches,  has  often 
joined  feveral  epithets  together,  as 

At»yen$  AociPTictbn  ■z^aXv^ri^ec.v  Oltv<?>nv» 

By  fuch  magnificent  compellations  he  has  raifed  the  dig¬ 
nity  both  of  his  heroes  and  his  ftyle.  Milton  in  this,  as 
in  other  things,  has  imitated  him;  he  makes  Beelzebub 
addrefs  Satan  in  this  manner : 

O  prince  !  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 

That  led  th®  embattled  feraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearlefs,  endanger’d  heaven’s  perpetual  King, 

And  put  to  proof  his  high  fupremacy. 

Book  i.  v.  i2$a 

Adam  accofis  Eve  thus : 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve ; 

Book  ix.  v.  291, 

And  fhe  him  in  thefe  words : 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth’s  lord, 

lb.  273. 

$uch  a  ftyle  as  this,  Milton  thought 

- — — Juftly  gives  heroic  name 

To  perfon,  or  to  poem, — .  Ib.  v.  40, 
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as  all  our  writings,  of  every  kind,  have 
fornething  of  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  caft, 
this  ftyle  has  become  univerfally  predo¬ 
minant. 

-  *  >  1 

The  P rofopopoeia  is  a  figure  likewife  ufed  ' 
in  the  pathetic  ftyle:  By  it  we  introduce 
perfonages  that  are  not  prefent,  and  fome- 
times  fuch  as  are  no  longer  exifting,  nay, 
inanimate  things,  and  give  them  voice  and 
fpeech,  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  paf- 
fions  of  different  kinds  in  the  hearer.  It  is 
a  ftrong  figure,  and  belonging  more  to 
poetry  than  oratory  ;  it  is,  however,  ufed 
by  the  orators,  and  particularly  by  Cicero, 
who  fometimes  even  perfonifies  inanimate 
things,  which  is  altogether  poetical,  nor 
do  I  remember  that  it  is  pradlifed  by  any 
Greek  orator ;  but  Cicero  has  ufed  it  in 
fundry  paffages  of  his  orations,  particularly 
in  the  oration  for  Milo,  where  he  addrelfes 
the  Alban  groves  and  altars  in  this  man¬ 
ner  :  c  Vos  enim  jam,  Albani  Tumuli  at- 
4  que  Luci,  vos,  inquam,  imploro  atque  tef- 
4  tor,  vofque  Albanorum  dirutae  arae  *.* 


*  Pro  Milone,  c.  31, 
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I 

Our  poetry  is  full  of  addrefles  of  this 
kind  to  inanimate  things ;  and,  if  not  too 
frequent,  and  if  introduced  upon  proper  oc- 
cafions,  they  have  a  very  good  effect  There 
is  a  beautiful  profopopoeia  of  this  kind  in 
the  Crito  of  Plato,  who  may  be  reckoned  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  philofopher.  It  is  in  that 
part  of  the  dialogue  where  Socrates  makes 
a  perfonage  of  the  laws  and  community  of 
Athens,  and  introduces  them  arguing  a- 
gainft  his  efcape  out  of  prifon,  which  Crito 
had  advifed,  and  the  argument  is  carried 
on  by  way  of  dialogue  betwixt  Socrates  and 
them  for  feveral  pages  In  the  oration 
which  he  has  given  us,  in  the  Menexenus , 
upon  thofe  Athenians,  who  died  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  country,  he  has  like  wife  tiled 
this  figure  very  fuccefsfully,  by  raifing 
from  the  dead  thofe  whom  he  was  praifing,. 
and  making  them  give  very  proper  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  children  they  had  left  behind 
them  :  See  the  paflage  quoted  and  com- 
'  mended  by  the  Halicarnaffian  f. 

*  Plat,  opera  Ficini,  p.  37. 

f  t>3s  £wf&o(rfa'iis$t  c.  30* 
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The  laft  figure  of  this  kind  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion  is,  what  the  Greek  matters  of  the  art 
call  hctrvzr»ns9  by  which  we  particularly  de- 
fcribe  any  thing  with  all  its  circumftances ; 
and  it  is  a  figure  which,  more  than  any  o- 
ther,  if  properly  ufed,  moves  the  mind,  and 
excites  paffion.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  much 
more  proper  than  exclamation,  hyperbole* 
or  ftrong  epithets  ;  becaufe  it  prefents  to  us 
the  object  itfelf,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  whatever  is  intended  to  excite 
our  pity,  terror,  anger,  indignation,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  paffion.  This  figure  is  chiefly 
poetical ;  for  poetry  is  a  kind  of  painting, 
and  a  particular  defcription  of  any  thing, 
being  fuch  as  might  be  painted,  is  not  im¬ 
properly  called  a  pi&ure  of  that  thing ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  much  ufed  by  the 
poets,  and  particularly  Homer  It  is  al¬ 
io  ufed  properly  by  the  orator,  when  he  has 

*  ‘A (tiV  XT&ViSO-i,  TroXlV  Tg  7TV(>  U(6xQmH' 

T iK>ec  r  «AAo<  ayUa,  fixdv^av&orrs  yvyxvcx{» 

And  again, 

A vtrftoQoi.  ovpa  TrccTng  i7n  ytigxog  ovl~<a 

’Airy  Iv  x^yxtey  tpdirei  xxkx  sroAA’  g7r;^)>T#, 

*~iixq  r  cAAv^gysj,  gAxvcr0e«7«crTS  6vyxr^t 

Kect  6xXx(^a<;  kxi  rtncict  rtKV» 

BtthhofAtnei  5T«rg  y«(*j  |v  envy  ^forqrf. 
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a  mind  to  excite  our  paffions.  But,  as  the 
beft  kind  of  oratory  perfuades  more  by  ar¬ 
gument  than  by  paffion,  and  therefore  rea- 
fons  more  than  it  defcribes,  we  have  little 
of  this  figure  in  Demofthenes  but  a  great 
deal  of  it  in  Cicero,  who,  in  his  orations, 
has  given  us  many  pictures,  luch  as  that 
of  Verres — 4  Stetit  foleatus  praetor  pnpuli 
«  Romani  cum  pallio  purpureo,  tunicaque 

*  In  his  oration  againft  ACfchines,  entitled,  ztx- 
qavrzto-fiKecs,  defcribing  the  defolation  of  the  country 
of  the  Phocians  by  Philip,  which  he  himfelf  faw8 
and  of  which,  he  fays,  AEfchines  was  the  caufe,  he 
fpeaks  of  houfes  demolifhed,  walls  razed,  a  country  dis¬ 
peopled  of  men  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  with  only  a 
few  women  and  children  in  it,  and  poor  old  men.  In 
fhort,  fays  he,  nobody  can,  by  words,  defcribe  the  mi- 
fery  that  is  now  to  be  feen  there.  The  fcholar,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  pleafed  to  read  Demofthenes’s  own  words: 
Oexpx  £ tivov ,  u  xvo'^tg  A (fyvxtoi  xx'i  iteeivov  or s  yx^  vvf 
l'7ro^zvo^e6x  lig  AgA<£>S£,  g|  uvxyxyg  ijv  o^xv  iyxu  xxvrx  rxvrx* 
cixtxg  x.xrarxxftuivxg,  7rsgaigt)U&vx,  ^u^xv  i^fxov  rZt 

%v  vhtxix,  yvvxix  <is  xxt  nx^x^ix  oXiyx,  xxi  7r^&o-/2vTxg  xv- 
oixr^Ug'  oADJg  xv  fig  g (pixirQxi  ^wxtro  t ai  hoy& 

rav  txet  kxxmv  wv  Ivrav.  And  the  critic,  in  comparing 
this  paffage  with  a  like  defcription  in  Homer,  juft  now- 
quoted,  will  be  fenfibie  of  the  difference  betwixt  poetical 
painting  and  oratorial  defcription*  Demofthenes  has  gi¬ 
ven  us  little  more  than  the  fubjedt  of  the  picture,  with 
fome  of  the  great  outlines ;  but  Homer  has  filled  up  the 
piece  with  every  ftriking  cireumftance  that  could  occur 
to  the  imagination  of  a  painter. 
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*  talari,  muliercula  nixus  in  littore  And 
another  of  Lucius  Pifo,  much  longer,  and 
more  remarkable  f . 

*  In  Verrem.  lib.  v.  p.  446.  edit,  in  ufum  Delphim. 

f  4  Meminiftine,  coenum,  cum  ad  te  quinta  fere  hora 
?  cum  C.  Pifone  venilfem,  nefcio  quo  e  gurguftio  te  pro- 
4  dire,  involuto  capite,  foleatum  ?  Et  cum  ifto  ore  foeti- 

*  do  teterrimam  nobis  popinam  inhalafTes,  excufatione  te 
f  uti  valetudinis,  quod  diceres,  vinolentis  te  quibufdam 

*  medicaminibus  folere  curari?  Quam  nos  caufam  cum 

*  accepiflemus,  (quid  enim  facere  poteramus  ?)  paulifper 
4  ftetimus  in  illo  ganearum  tuarum  nidore  atque  fumo ; 
4  unde  tu  nos,  cum  improbiffime  refpondendo,  turn  tur- 
4  piflime  eru&ando,  ejecifti.  Idem  illo  fere  biduo  pro- 
4  du&us  in  concionem  ab  eo,  cui  fic  aequatum  praebebas 
4  confulatum  tuum,  cum  effes  interrogatus,  quid  fenti- 
4  res  de  confulatu  meo;  gravis  audtor,  Calatinus  credo 
4  aliquis,  aut  ikfncanus,  aut  Maximus,  et  non  Caefoninus 

*  Semiplacentinus  Calventius,  refpondes,  altero  ad  fron- 
4  tern  fublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depreffo  fupercilio, 
4  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placer e  in  jL.  Pifonem,  c.  6.  This 
is  painting  indeed;  but  it  is  Dutch  painting:  And 
though  it  might  have  been  proper  enough  in  a  comic 
poet,  it  was  not  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  a 
confular  orator  too,  and  then  the  firft  fenator  in  Rome. 
But,  with  Cicero’s  great  talents,  there  was  a  levity  of 
wit  mixed,  which  he  never  could  fhake  off,  and  which 
made  Cato  fay,  upon  hearing  his  oration  for  Lucius 
Muraena,  made  when  he  was  a&ually  conful,  wherein 
he  was  witty  upon  the  ftoical  philofophy— quam  ridicu • 
lum  confident  babmus. 
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For  this,  and  fuch  like  defcriptions,  I  am 
perfuaded  Cicero  was  much  praifed  and 
clapped  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  people  of  Athens  aflembled, 
either  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  or 
to  judge  caufes,  would  have  borne  to  be 
entertained  in  that  way  by  their  orators. 
For,  though  they  loved  poetry,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  of  the  theatre,  more  perhaps 
than  any  people  ever  did ;  yet  their  tafte 
was  fo  correct,  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
could  have  endured  to  fee  it  mixed  with 
their  ferious  bufmefs. 

As  to  other  kinds  of  ftyle,  fuch  as  the 
hiftoric  or  didadtic,  this  figure  does  not  at 
all  belong  to  them  ;  and  therefore,  when¬ 
ever  we  fee  in  any  fuch  compofition  a  par-* 
ticular  defcription  tending  to  move  the  paf- 
fions,  we  ought  to  confider  it  as  out  of  the 
ftyle  of  the  work,  and  belonging  to  poetry 
or  rhetoric  :  I  fay,  tending  to  move  the  paf- 
Jions ;  for,  if  it  be  a  defcription  of  any 
thing,  as  a  fubjedt  of  art  or  fcience,  let  it 
be  ever  fo  particular,  it  may  be  very  pro¬ 
perly  inferted,  even  in  hiftory  ;  and  as  to 
works  of  the  didadtic  kind,  fuch  defcrip** 
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tions  properly  belong  to  them.  The  ac- 
count,  therefore,  given  by  Thucydides  of 
the  plague  in  Athens,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  though  very  ac¬ 
curate,  and  almoft  as  circumftantial  as  a 
phyfician  could  have  given  it,  is  a  very 

proper  part  of  his  hiftory. 
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Of  the  fecond  kind  of  Gompofition ,  figured 
with  refpeCl  to  the  fenfe ,  viz.  by  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  characters. — The  difference  be¬ 
twixt  this  kind  of  fiyle  and  the  pathetic . 
- — The  difference  betwixt  defcribing  and 
imitating  a  character.— The  Ethic  fiyle 
belongs  both  to  Poetry  and  Rhetoric ,  but  in 
different  refpeCts. 

i 

I  Come  now  to  {peak  of  the  fecond  way 
in  which  the  fenfe  is  figured,  namely, 
by  exprefling  the  character  of  the  fpeaker 
or  writer.  The  efFedt  of  this  turn  given  to 
the  compofition  is  felt  by  every  reader  of 
any  tafte  or  judgment  y  but  the  nature  of  the 
thing  appears  to  me  to  be  little  underftood 
by  our  modern  critics ;  at  lead  I  do  not 
know  any  modern  work  of  criticifin  in 
which  it  is  treated  of  as  a  matter  of  art  or 
fcience.  Among  the  antients,  it  was  well 
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known  under  the  name  of  the  TO  J tdiXO'V  *,  and 
in  Latin  morata  oratio  f  ;  and  is  treated 
of  by  them  in  every  book  which  they  have 
written  upon  the  fubjed:  of  rhetoric  or  poe¬ 
try  ;  but,  as  it  is  fo  little  underftood  among 
us,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  explain  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  at  fome  length. 

And,  firft,  it  is  to  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  expreffion  of  paffion,  of 


*  In  the  Scholia  upon  the  antient  Greek  authors, 
where  any  thing  is  faid  of  this  kind,  it  is  obferved  by  the 
Scholiaft.  to  be  or  \v  Xiyo^av»vt 

f  In  this  fenfe  Horace  ufes  the  word  morata  when  he  » 

fays, 

- Speciofa  locis,  morataque  rede 

Fabula,  nullius  veneris,  fine  pondere  et  ufu, 

Valdius  obledat  populum,  meliufque  moratur, 

Quam  verfus  inopes  rerum,  nugaeque  canorae. 

Ar.  PoefC 

where  the  reader,  not  learned,  would  imagine,  that  by  Fa¬ 
bula  rette  morata ,  was  meant  a  /able  of  a  good  moral ;  but  it  is 
a  fable  or  dramatic  piece,  in  which  character  and  manners 
are  properly  reprefented.  What  we  would  call  the  morals 

of  the  piece,  are  denoted  by  the  fpeciofa  locis ,  which  lig- 
nifies,  that  the  common  topics,  the  fubjed  of  which  was 
almoft  always  fomething  moral  and  ufeful  in  life,  were 
there  well  handled. 
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which  we  have  treated  in  the  preceeding 
chapter.  For  though  a  fpeaker  or  writer 
may  thew  himfelf  to  be  full  of  anger,  grief, 
indignation,  or  any  other  paffion,  he  does 
not  for  that  fpeak  or  write  ethically ,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  becaufe 
char  after  and  pajfion  are  two  things  quite 
different;  and,  accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his 
Poetics,  has  accurately  diftinguifhed  them  : 
Chara&er,  fays  he,  is  that  which  dire&s  us 
in  our  choice  of  aftions,  and  makes  us  be 
denominated  fuch  or  fuch  a  man,  that  is, 
good  or  bad,  juft  or  unjuft,  and  the  like. 
By  paffion,  on  the  other  hand,  wre  grieve  or 
rejoice,  hope  or  fear,  and,  in  fhort,  are 
liable  to  every  emotion  or  alteration  of  the 
mind 

Secondly ,  There  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  defcribing  a  character  and  reprefenting 

it;  and  the  one  may  be  intirely  without  the 

*  The  words  of  Ariftotle  are,  ret  c«  u  zroixg 

rivet?  *uvxi  (petpzv  rxg  zr^eerrovretg.  And  again,  \<rvi 
%8cg  ptiv  ro  roixrov,  o  tj iv  Tr^octi^itrtv,  outlet  rig  to -rivt 

w  iis  Yt  (fitvyti  e  Myuv. 

Poet .  c .  6, 
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other.  A  poet  may  reprefent  characters 

very  well  without  defcribing  any ;  and  my 
Lord  Shaftfbury  has  very  well  obferved, 
that,  though  Homer  has  reprefented  or  imi¬ 
tated  characters  exceedingly  well,  he  has  de- 
fcribed  none  *.  And  again,  an  hiftorian  may 
defcribe  characters  very  well,  as  my  Lord 
Clarendon  has  done,  and  yet  imitate  none. 
But  what  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  ? 
It  is  this :  When  I  defcribe  a  character,  I 
only  tell  what  it  is  ;  whereas,  when  I  re¬ 
prefent  it,  I  [hew  or  exhibit  what  it  is.  This 
diftinCtion  will  be  perfectly  underftood  with 
refpeCt  to  the  body  and  its  operations.  If 
I  fay,  that  a  man  made  fuch  and  fuch  mo¬ 
tions  or  geftures,  looked  fo  and  fo,  and 
fpoke  with  fuch  a  tone  of  voice;  though  I 
defcribe  all  this  ever  fo  accurately  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  ftill  I  do  but  defcribe;  but  if  I  am 
a  mimic,  and  move,  look,  and  fpeak  as  he 

*  There  is,  however,  one  paflage  in  the  Iliad,  where 
Homer  has  defcribed  the  character  of  his  hero  from  the 
mouth  of  Patroclus : 

yA VKvdvpog  ^y,  etyxvcty£<»*9 

’AAA*  px>?  iu.^ti^x6J(.— ■  ■■■»- 
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does,  then  I  reprefent  or  imitate  him,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  that  man  % 

According  to  this  account  of  the  matter* 
when  an  author  either  exhibits  himfelf  un- 

•  '  }  ■  .  i,  ?  v  /  v  v'  v  i  '  "t  '  .  • 

#  This  is  the  nature  of  imitation,  as  deferibed  by  Pla¬ 
to  in  a  paffage  of  the  third  book  de  Republica,  too  long 
to  be  here  tranferibed,  but  of  which  I  will  give  the  fub- 
ftance  in  Englifh,  becaufe  it  further  explains  the  nature 
of  imitation,  and  of  that  kind  of  ftyle  which  I  call 
Ethic.  Plato,  in  this  palfage,  after  having  fhewn 
what  the  fubjedt  fhould  be  of  the  poetical  fables,  and  my¬ 
thological  tales,  which  were  to  be  taught  to  children  in 
his  commonwealth,  comes  next  to  explain  in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  fubjedt  was  to  be  handled  in  fuch  fables  or  tales; 
and  he  begins  with  laying  it  down,  that  whatever  was 
faid  by  poets  or  mythologifts,  was  a  narrative  of  what 
had  been,  what  was,  or  what  would  be-  and  this  nar^ 
rative  was  either  fimple,  or  by  imitation,  or  both  ways. 
The  Interloquutor  Adimantus  did  not  underhand  this 
laft,  and  defired  an  explanation  of  it:  ‘  I  am,  it  would 
feem,  fays  Socrates,  a  ridiculous  teacher ;  and  I  mult 
do,  I  find,  as  thofe  do  who  have  not  learned  the  art  of 
fpeaking;  I  mull  explain  the  thing,  not  in  whole,  but  in 
parts,  and  make  you  conceive  what  I  mean  by  examples. 
You  remember  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  where  the 
poet  introduces  Chryfes  the  prieft,  defiring  the  ranfom 
of  his  daughter;  and,  when  he  could  not  obtain  it,  pray¬ 
ing  to  the  god  Apollo  to  avenge  him  of  the  Greeks  for 
the  refufal.  In  this  narrative,  down  to  thefe  lines* 

— — K oil  \\i<r<rzTo  Trxrruq 

SA £§  i^ecXtTToi)  xorftqTc^z  XUu*» 
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der  a  certain  character,  or  introduces  per  Tons 
into  his  piece  who  fo  exhibit  themfelves, 
then  does  he  write  in  the  ftyle  I  am  de- 
fcribing,  and  is  what  I  would  call  an  ethic 
writer.  But,  if  there  is  no  character  repre- 


the  poet  fpeaks  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  change  of 
perfon  in  the  narrative;  but  the  lame  perfon,  namely, 

Homer,  continues  to  narrate.  But,  after  this,  he  fpeaks 
not  as  Homer,  but  as  Chryfes  the  prieft,  endeavouring, 
as  much  as  he  can,  to  make  us  forget  him,  and  attend 
only  to  the  prieft  ;  and  in  thefe  two  ways  the  narrative 
goes  on  through  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyffey.’  The  firft 
of  thefe  ways,  when  the  poet  appears,  and  narrates  in  hit 
oivn  perfon ,  I  call  fimple  narrative ;  but,  when  he  becomes 
another ,  and  fpeaks  not  as  Homer,  but  as  that  other,  I 
call  it  narrative  by  imitation ;  becaufe  the  poet,  in  that 
cafe,  imitates,  as  much  as  he  can,  the  perfon  whom  he 
introduces  as  fpeaking,  And  he  may  be  laid  to  be  a  mi¬ 
mic,  with  as  much  propriety  as  a  man  is  fo  called,  who 
imitates  the  figure,  gefture,  or  voice  of  another.  If  the 
poet  never  difappeared  himielf,  but  went  on  narrating 
that  fuch  or  fuch  things  were  clone  or  faid,  then  would 
the  whole  poem  be  fimple  narrative;  but  if,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  the  poet  never  appeared  at  all  himfelf,  but  the 
whole  ftory  was  told  by  other  perfons,  introduced  as 
fpeakers,  then  would  the  whole  be  imitation  :  And  this  is 
the  cafe,  fays  Plato,  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry  ;  where¬ 
as  the  former  is  the  nature  of  Dithyrambic  poetry.  And, 
laftly,  if  the  ftory  is  told  partly  by  the  poet  himfelf,  and 
partly  by  other  fpeakers,  then  is  the  poem  mixed  of 
plain  narrative,  and  of  imitation;  and  of  this  kind  are 
the  Iliad  and  Odyffey. 
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fented  in  his  piece,  neither  belonging  to 
himfelf,  nor  to  any  other  perfon,  then, 
whatever  other  excellence  there  may  be  in 
his  work,  there  is  no  character  or  manners 
in  it.  And  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  per- 
fons  he  introduces  as  acting,  may  fhew 
their  chambers  by  their  actions  ;  for,  un- 
lefs  they  fhew  them  by  fpeaking,  it  is  not 
fuch  character  as  I  mean,  which  muft  be 
exhibited  by  fpeeches,  not  by  actions. 

This  kind  of  ftyle  belongs  both  to  poe¬ 
try  and  oratory,  but  in  different  refpe£ts. 
The  orator  ought  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  a 
good  man,  a  lover  of  truth,  juft,  humane, 
and  benevolent,  efpecially  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  addreffes  himfelf*.  But,  if  he  intro¬ 
duces  any  other  perfons  as  fpeaking,  he 

*  The  character  of  the  orator  is  one  of  the  three  me¬ 
thods  of  perfuafion  mentioned  by  Ariftotie,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  books  of  rhetoric.  We  perfuade, 
fays  he,  by  arguments,  drawn  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeft,  from  the  paffions  of  the  hearers,  or  from 
the  character  of  the  fpeaker;  lib.  i,  c.  2.  This  fhews  the 
neceffity  of  every  orator  ahuming  a  proper  character, 
which  is  often  more  convincing  with  the  people  than  either 

_  V 

of  the  other  two.  For  the  people  fometimes  may  not 
underftand  the  bed  arguments,  and  the  fubjeft  may  not 
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need  not  make  them  exhibit  any  chara&er. 
The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  never 
appear  in  his  own  piece;  and  Homer,  I 
think,  has  been  very  juftly  praifed  for  ne¬ 
ver  fo  appearing ;  but  the  perfons  he  intro¬ 
duces  muft  neceflarily  have  a  character, 
which  they  ought  to  fhew  by  their  fpeak- 
ing,  otherwife  his  piece  is  very  imperfect. 
And  from  this  difference  proceeds  another, 
that,  though  many  bad  and  wicked  charac¬ 
ters  may  be  defcribed  in  an  oration,  the 
character  reprefented  in  it,  being  that  of  the 
orator  himfelf,  is  always  a  good  character ; 
whereas,  the  characters  reprefented  by  the 


admit  of  much  paffion.  But  all  men  will  be  difpofed 
to  believe  what  a  good  man,  and  a  well-wilher  of  theirs 
tells  them.  An  orator,  therefore,  though  he  be  not 
ftrong  in  argument,  and  though  he  have  not  the  faculty 
of  moving  the  paflions;  yet,  if  he  can  fpeak  riSocZg,  is  not 
to  be  defpifed  :  And  the  po/Teffing  this  talent  was  of  the 
greateft  ufe  to  the  antient  orator,  not  only  in  his  delibe¬ 
rative  orations,  but  in  his  judicial ;  for,  as  the  pleadings 
were  by  the  parties  themfelves,  at  lead  in  Athens,  though, 
the  fpeeches  were  fometimes  compol’ed  by  others,  it  was 
proper  that  the  party  Ihould  alfume  a  chara&er  through¬ 
out  the  whole  oration,  and  particularly  in  the  narrative, 
which  is  not  fo  necelfary  for  our  pleaders  to  do, 

Vol.  III.  R 
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poet  may  be,  and  often  are*  very  bad  cha^ 
rafters. 

As  poetry  is  an  art  imitative  of  charac*^ 
ters,  as  well  as  of  aCiions,  the  poets  ought, 

L  -i  V  »  .  •’*< 

above  all  others,  to  excell  in  this  figure  of 
ftyle;  and,  accordingly,  Homer,  the  father 
of  poetry,  is  moft  eminent  in  it.  All  the 
characters  he  has  imitated  are  of  the  heroic 
kind,  excepting  only  one  ridiculous  perfo-* 

nage,  that  he  has  but  once  exhibited,  I 
mean  Therfttes.  But  he  has  contrived,  not- 
withftanding,  to  give  them  a  great  variety ; 
for  Achilles,  Ajax,  HeCtor,  Diomede,  &e. 
are  all  heroes,  but  very  different  from  one 
another.  Virgil,  it  has  been  obferved,  has 
not  fuch  a  variety;  and  indeed  the  truth 
is,  that  he  has  only  three,  iEneas,  Turnus, 
and  Dido ;  whereas  wTe  may  reckon  in  Ho¬ 
mer  a  dozen  that  are  diftinCtly  characterized. 
Milton’s  fubjeCt  is  particularly  unfortunate 

*  i  -  '  v  -  s  *  •  ,  ' 

in  this  refpeCt ;  for  it  is  fuch  as  affords  him 
only  one  character  fit  for  poetry.  His 
divine  perfonages  are  fuch  as  cannot  have 
characters,  like  thofe  of  Homer’s  dei-* 
ties,  who  are  as  much  characterized  as  his 
heroes ;  And  Adam  and  Eve,  while  in  their 

*  "  ;  i  \  i  -  i, .  Vi  ,  v  u  i  *  m.  k  v  .  * »  tx  »  *  j  c  1  „  .  l  {  :  i  ;  .  '  i  ,  /  { 
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date  of  perfection,  can  hardly  be  confider- 

ed  as  human  characters ;  and,  after  their 
fall,  the  part  they  aCt  is  very  fhort ;  fo 
that  there  remains  only  Satan,  of  whom 
he  indeed  has  made  a  very  fine  poetic  per- 
fonage,  but  not  without  doing  fome  violence 
to  his  character  as  devil.  For  he  has  not 
made  him  perfectly  bad,  which  would  not 
have  been  a  character  fo  fit  for  poetry ;  but 
he  has  mixed  With  his  devilifh  qualities 
fome  remorfe  and  feeling  of  what  goodnefs 
is;  and,  by  doing  fo,  he  has  brought  the 
character  nearer  to  human. 

/  ' 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
this  defeCt  of  his  iubjeCt ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  fupply  it; 
for,  in  the  council  of  the  devils,  in  the  fe- 
cond  book,  he  has  exhibited  different  cha¬ 
racters  of  them  in  very  fine  fpeeches,  the 
fined,  in  my  opinion,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Englifh.  But  thofe  devils  appear  only 
there,  and  are  no  more  feen ;  fo  that  Satan 
may  be  truly  faid  to  be  his  only  character  ; 
for  he  is  carried  through  the  whole  poem, 
and  every  where  appears  like  himfelf,  of 
which  I  fhall  give  but  one  example  out  of 
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many.  It  is  the  end  of  his  fpeech,  with 
which  he  concludes  the  debate  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Pandemonium  ;  where,  after  fetting 
forth  the  dangers  that  any  one  muft  run 
who  fhould  undertake  the  difcovery  of  the 
new  created  world,  he  fays, 

But  I  fhould  ill  become  this  throne,  O  peers  ! 

And  this  imperial  fov’reignty,  adorn’d 

With  fplendor,  arm’d  with  power,  if  ought  propossd 

And  judg’d  of  public  moment,  in  the  fhape 

Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 

Me  from  attempting.  Wherefore  do  I  affume 

Thefe  royalties,  and  not  refufe  to  reign, 

Refufing  to  accept  as  great  a  fhare 

Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 

To  him  who  reigns,  and  fo  much  to  him  due 

Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  reft 

High  honour’d  fits  ?  Go  therefore,  mighty  pow’rs. 

Terror  of  Heav’n,  though  fall’n,  intend  at  home. 

While  here  fhall  be  our  home,  what  bell:  may  eafe 

The  prefen t  mifery,  and  render  hell 

More  tolerable :  If  there  be  cure  or  charm 

To  refpite  or  deceive,  or  flack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  roanfion  ;  intermit  no  watch 

Againft  a  wakeful  foe,  while  I  abroad. 

Thro’  all  the  ccafts  of  dark  definition,  feek 
Heliv’rance  for  us  all :  This  enterprize 
^one  fhall  partake  with  me — — 

Book  ii.  v.  445,  feqq, 

;  '  .  .  -  *  .  ' 
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The  whole  paffage  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
in  every  refped.  But  the  reafon  why  I 
have  quoted  it  is,  to  fliew  how  he  fupports 
Saian’s 

Monarchal  pride,  confcious  of  higheft  worth, 

as  he  expreffes  it.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  lines 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  had  in  view  the 
fpeech  of  Sarpedon  in  Homer ;  but  he  only 
took  the  hint  from  that  poet;  and  to  ihew 
the  learned  reader  how  far  he  is  from  a 
fervile  imitator,  even  of  Homer,  I  have 
tranfcribed  the  pallage  below  *  : 

*  TXxvki,  riy,  Mai  rtTipyipttrOec  [txXto-rx 
Ti ,  x^zxortv  t?,  &s  zrXetoig  ^ZTrxirrtMy 
’JEv  A vxiyt  stxvtzc  els  {haq  ztco^oao 'it 

Kxt  TZU&vo$  vzfxofttrdx  fxzyx  ‘Zxv&oio  7rx£  °%tx$f 
KatAoy,  cpvrxXtvig  xxt  xgagi 55  7rv^o(po^oto  • 

T CO  vvv  AvkIOKTI  (6ZTX  7T(>aT0l<rtV  ZOVTXS 

Eg-TXICZV,  nS'i  {tXftYIS  y.XV<rTU£Y]g  oMTlfioXyjFXl' 

lib.  /x.  v.  310. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  indeed  the  thought  is  Ho¬ 
mer’s  ;  that  a  King,  being  mod  honoured,  fhould  like- 
wife  expofe  himfelf  moft  to  danger.  But  Milton  has 
given  it  fo  much  of  the  rhetorical  caft,  and  drelfed  it  fo 
up  with  fentences  and  enthymemas,  after  the  manner  of 
DwL  oOhenes,  who,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  was  his 

model  for  fpeeches,  that  Homer  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  it. 
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As  to  characters  of  common  life*  they 
are  finely  imitated  in  Terence’s  comedies, 
where  we  have  ordinary  and  natural  cha¬ 
racters  reprefented,  fuch  as  give  both  plea- 
fure  and  profit  to  an  intelligent  fpedator; 
not  fuch  abfurd  and  ridiculous  characters  as 
thofe  of  our  comedy  often  are,  affording 
nothing  but  laughter,  and  that  only  to  the 

mere  vulgar. 

There  is  lately  fpriing  up  among  us  a  fpe«* 
cies  of  narrative  poem,  reprefenting  likewife 
the  characters  of  common  life.  It  has  the 
fame  relation  to  comedy  that  the  epic  has 
to  tragedy,  and  differs  from  the  epic  in  the 
fame  refped  that  comedy  differs  from  tra¬ 
gedy  ;  that  is,  in  the  aCtions  and  characters, 
both  which  are  much  nobler  in  the  epic 
than  in  it.  It  is  therefore,  I  think,  a  legi¬ 
timate  kind  of  poem ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
are  told,  Homer  wrote  one  of  that  kind, 
called  Mar git es,  of  which  fome  lines  are  pre- 
ferved  The  reafon  why  I  mention  it 

*  Ariftotle,  in  his  Ethics  ad  Nicomachum>  lib .  vi.  c»  7. 
has  given  us  the  following  paffage  of  Homer’s  Mar* 
gites*. 

Tov  y  hr  e-xiawrrijgfc  Hrw9  ¥T* 

*Qvt*  Tt  v#901'*, 
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is,  that  we  have,  in  Englifh,  a  poem  of  that 
kind,  (for  fo  I  will  call  it)  which  has  more 

of  char  after  in  it  than  any  work,  antient  or 
modern,  that  I  know.  The  work  I  mean  is* 
the  Hijlory  of  Tom  Jones ,  by  Henry  Fielding* 
which,  as  it  has  more  perfonages  brought 
into  the  ftory  than  any  thing  of  the  poetic 
kind  I  have  ever  feen ;  fo  all  thofe  perfo¬ 
nages  have  characters  peculiar  to  them,  in 
fo  much,  that  there  is  not  even  an  hoft  or  an 
hoftefs  upon  the  road,  hardly  a  fervant,  who 
is  not  diftinguifhed  in  that  way ;  in  fhort, 
I  never  faw  any  thing  that  was  fo  much 
animated,  and*  as  I  may  fay,  all  alive  with 
characters  and  manners,  as  the  Hiftory  of 
Tom  Jones. 

This  configuration  of  ftyle  has  not  been 
fo  much  explained,  even  by  the  antient  au¬ 
thors,  nor  fo  accurately  divided  into  its  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  as  other  figures  have  been: 

a  chara&er  very  common  in  thefe  days,  but,  it  would 
feem,  rare  in  thofe  antient  times.  And  Plato,  in  the 
Alcibiades  II.  has  preferred  another  line  of  it : 

IloXAot  ^sr«rr«ro  x.euta<;  Y  yiztiptccto  ‘srxVT&j 

a  character  likewife  not  uncommon  now-a-days;  but*  I 
believe*  not  fo  common  in  thofe  times. 
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There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it  that  has  been 
defined  and  explained.  It  is  when  the 
fpeaker  affumes  a  character  and  fentiments 
different  from  his  own.  This  figure  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Irony,  which  Socra¬ 
tes  pradtifed  more  than  any  man  we  have 
heard  of,  and  it  was  the  diftingmfhing 
chara&eriftic  of  his  ftyle  and  manner.  But 
there  may  be  as  many  fpecieles  of  this  fi¬ 
gure  as  there  are  different  characters  that 
may  be  reprefented  by  an  author  or  fpeaker, 
whether  they  be  affumed  characters,  or  his 
own  natural  character.  If  the  futjeCt  were 
to  be  divided,  and  treated  of  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  would  take  in  the  definition  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  all  the  different  characters  of 

men — a  thing  very  neceffary  to  be  known 
both  by  poet  and  orator.  And  accor¬ 
dingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his  books  of  rhetoric, 
has  fpent  feveral  chapters  upon  that  fubjeCt, 
which  are  a  moft  valuable  part  of  that  va¬ 
luable  work.  And  Horace  alfo,  in  his  art 
of  poetry,  has  fome  very  fine  lines  upon 
the  fame  fubjeCt.  As,  therefore,  this  work 
Js  fo  much  better  done  to  my  hand,  I  will 
fay  no  more  of  it,  but  will  here  conclude 
what  I  have  to  fay  upon  this  part  of  ftyle. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


The  great  variety  of  Compojition  illuft rated 
by  an  example . — Of  the  third  kind  of  fi¬ 
gures  oj  the  fenje.—Some  of  thefe  named , 
fuch  as  Interrogation — Antithefis— Simile 
— - Allegory — Many  more  oj  fuch  figures 
have  no  name. — The  if e  of  them  incompo- 
ft  ion. — Examples  of  them  from  Virgil's 
Georgies ,  and  Dr  Armftrong's  Poem  on 
Health. — Praife  of  that  Poem.—Conclu- 
fion  of  vuhat  relates  to  the  Figures  oj 
Speech. — Apology  for  the  Author  s  being 
jo  minute  in  explaining  them. 


THE  reader,  who  is  not  learned  in  the 
critical  art,  if  he  has  had  the  patience 
to  accompany  me  fo  far  in  what  I  have  laid 
concerning  all  thofe  niceties  of  compolition, 
will  be  fnrprifed  to  find  that  there  is  fo  much 
variety  ia  this  matter ;  and  he  will  be  hill 
more  iurpriled  to  be  told,  that  the  variety  is 
Vol.  Ill,  S 
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not  yet  exhaufted  ;  and  that,  befides  all  the 
feveral  forms  and  figures  of  compofitioa 
which  I  have  explained,  relating  both  to  the 
fenfe  and  the  found,  there  remain  others 
without  name  or  number,  which  ferve  to 
vary  and  adorn  the  compofition,  as  well  as 

*v 

thofe  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 

In  order  to  help  him  to  conceive  this  va¬ 
riety,  I  will  take  a  period  of  fome  length, 
and  iliow  him  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  compofed.  The  example  I  fhall 
life  is  a  period  that  I  have  mentioned  more 
than  once  before,  viz,  that  of  Milton  in  Sa¬ 
tan’s  firft  fpeech  in  the  council  of  devils,  in 
the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft  ;  and  I  will 
take  in  the  whole  paffage,  containing  an  ar¬ 
gument  which  fhews,  as  much  as  any  thing 
in  the  whole  work,  Milton’s  rhetorical  fa¬ 
culty  ;  for  by  it  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  hell  is,  at  leaft  in  fome  refpeds,  better 

than  heaven  : 

.  .  •  / 

Me  tho?  juft  right,  and  the  fix’d  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  firft  create  your  leader;  next,  free  choice; 

With  what  befides,  in  council  or  in  fight. 

Hath  been  atchiev'd  of  merit ;  yet  this  lofs. 

Thus  far  at  leaft  recover’d,  hath  much  more 
Eftablififd  in  a  fafe  unenvied  throne. 
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Yielded  with  full  confent.  The  happier  hate 
In  heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior  ;  but  who  here 
Will  envy  whom  the  higheft  place  expofeS 
Foremoil  to  hand  againft  the  Thund’rer’s  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greated  lhare 
Of  endlefs  pain?  Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  drive,  no  ftrife  can  grow  up  there 
From  fa&ion;  for  none  fure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence  ;  none,  whole  portion  is  fo  fmali 
Of  prefent  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  With  this  advantage  then 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 

More  than  can  be  in  heav’n,  we  now  return 
To  claim  .our  juft  inheritance  of  old. 

Surer  to  profper  than  profperity 

Could  have  affur’d  us;  and  by  what  bed  way. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate:  Who  can  advife,  may  fpeak. 


As  every  compofition  is  made  up  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials,  let  us  confider,  jirjh  of  what 
materials  the  compofition.  here  is  made.  And 
thefe  are  the  following  propofitions  (for 
there  is  no  need  to  analyfe  it  further  ) : 
iy?,  I  was  created  your  leader,  by  the  fixed 
laws  of  Heaven  :  2 dly,  I  was  likewife  by  you 
chofen  for  leader  :  3 dly^  This  choice  w^as 
confirmed  by  my  atchievements  :  4 thly^  But 
1  was  liable  to  envy  while  in  heaven :  For, 
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$thly\  there  is  envy  in  heaven,  becaufe  there 
is  in  it  good  for  which  to  contend  :  But, 
bthly ,  There  is  no  envy  here  in  hell,  be¬ 
caufe  there  is  no  good  to  contend  for.  From 
thefe  premiffes,  the  conclufion  is  drawn, 
that  he  was  more  eftablifhed  in  his  throne, 
and  they  in  a  better  condition,  and  furer 
to  profper  than  before  their  fall.  Thefe 
materials  may  be  put  together  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plain  manner,  without  any  figure 
or  other  ornament  of  language. 

4  Being  created  your  leader,  by  juft  right, 
4  and  Heaven’s  fixt  laws,  then  by  your  free 

9 

4  choice,  and  next  by  my  own  atchieve- 
4  ments  in  battle  and  in  council ;  I  am  fur- 
4  ther  eftablifhed  in  this  right  by  the  lofs 
4  we  have  fuftained,  a  lofs,  at  leaft,  fo  far  re- 
4  covered ;  for,  by  this  lofs,  I  am  delivered 
4  from  the  danger  of  envy,  which  attends 
4  dignity  in  heaven,  but  which  cannot  be 
4  here,  where  there  is  no  good  to  contend 
4  for,  and  where  the  higheft  dignity  only 
4  expofes  to  the  greateft  mifery.  With  the 
4  advantage,  then,  of  greater  union  and 
4  firmer  cpncord  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we 
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‘  are  in  a  better  condition,  and  furer  to 
‘  proiper  than  we  were  before  our  fall.’ 

This  is  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  paffage ; 
but  it  will  be  fomewhat  ornamented,  if  it  be 
turned  in  this  way : 

I 

(  What  could  have  eftablifhed  me  more 
<  in  my  throne  than  this  very  lofs  that  we 
4  have  iuftained,  thus  far,  at  lead,  repair- 
4  ed  ?  Before,  indeed,  I  was  created  your 
4  leader,  by  the  fixt  laws  of  Heaven.  This 
4  creation  was  confirmed  firft  by  your  free 
4  ele&ion,  next  by  my  own  atchievements 
4  in  council  and  in  battle  ;  but  ft  ill  I  was 
4  in  danger,  from  that  envy  which  attends 
4  all  fuperior  dignities  in  heaven.  Now 
4  that  is  at  an  end ;  for  who  will  envy  him 
4  who  is  here  condemned  to  fuffer  the 
4  greateft  (hare  of  pain  !  And  ho w  can  there 
4  be  contention,  when  there  is  no  good  for 
4  which  to  contend  ?  With  the  advantage, 
4  then,  of  fo  much  greater  unanimity  and 
4  concord  than  we  could  enjoy  in  hea- 
4  ven,  let  us  return  to  claim  our  juft  inheri- 
4  tance,  being  now  allured  to  profper  more 
4  than  profperity  could  have  aflured  usf 
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Or  thus,  with  a  little  more  ornament,  and 
more  of  the  rhetorical  caft. 

6  As  ufurpation,  the  want  of  the  people’s 
4  concurrence  in  the  election  of  a  monarch, 
4  and  the  defeat  of  perfcnal  merit  in  the 
4  monarch  himfelf,  make  a  throne  infecure; 
4  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  eftablifhes 

,  t 

4  a  throne  more  than  juft  right  and  fixt 
4  laws,  the  free  election  of  the  people,  and 
6  the  atchievements  of  the  monarch  in  coun- 
4  cif  and  in  battle,,  All  thefe  advantages  I 
4  enjoy*  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
4  makes  my  throne  ftili  more  fecure  :  What 
4  is  that  ?  It  is  this  very  lofs  that  we  have 
4  fuftained ;  by  which  that  envy  which  at- 
4  tends  fuperior  dignities  in  heaven  is  at  an 
4  end.  For  who  will  here  envy  him  who 
4  is  condemned  to  fuffer  the  greateft  mifery  ? 
c  With  more  unanimity,  therefore,  and  firm 
4  concord  than  can  be  in  heaven,  let  us  de~ 
4  liberate  how  we  are  to  repair  our  Ioffes, 
4  thus  far  already  recovered.’ 

/ 

Other  turns  might  be  given  to  this  fen- 
tence  ;  but  thefe  will  fuffice  to  fhew,  fujlj 
how  much  more  copious  the  language  of 
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Milton  is,  and  how  much  more  rounded, 
compact,  and  nervous  his  compofition  is, 
than  any  that  I,  at  leaft,  can  give  to  this 
paflfage.  'ido.  If  there  be  fo  much  variety  in 
turning  one  fingle  argument,  how  much  more 
mu  ft  there  be  in  the  compofition  of  a 
whole  difcourfe  or  oration,  though  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  matter,  and  the  order  of  treat¬ 
ing  it,  ftill  continue  the  fame  ?  Lajlly ,  And, 
what  is  more  to  our  prefer. t  purpofe,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  all  the  variety  is  here  pro¬ 
duced,  without  ufing  any  of  the  figures,  of 
which  I  have  treated  in  the  two  preceeding 
chapters  \  for  there  is  here  neither  the  pa¬ 
thetic  nor  the  ethic,  nor  any  thing  but  the 
argument  varioufly  turned  and  figured. 
This  then  (hews,  that  there  are  ways  of 
figuring  the  fenfe  of  a  compofition  other- 
wife  than  either  by  paffion  or  by  manners; 
and  it  is  of  fuch  figures  that  I  am  now  to 
treat. 

Some  of  them  have  got  names  ;  and  with 
thefe  I  fib  ail  begin.  And,  jirjl ,  there  is 
Interrogation ,  a  figure  ufed  by  Milton  in 
this  period,  and  likewife  by  me  in  the  two 
laft  ways  I  have  turned  it.  It  is  a  figure 


I 
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that  ferves  to  excite  the  attention,  and  gives 
life  and  fpirit  to  the  compofition.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  ufed  both  by  poets  and 
orators,  and  particularly  by  Demofthenes, 
who  frequently  throws  pungent  interroga¬ 
tions  into  the  middle  of  his  arguments  and 
periods,  by  which  he  not  only  varies  the 

1 

meaning,  but  the  found  of  his  compofition, 
and  often  much  intbrces  the  fenfe  and  ar¬ 
gument.  It  is  a  figure  that  is  likewife 
commonly  ufed  in  ordinary  converfation, 
efpecially  when  we  argue  ;  for  it  belongs 
more  to  argument  than  to  narrative  ^  and 
therefore  it  is  little  ufed  by  hntorians. 

Another  figure,  likewife  belonging  more 
to  argument  than  to  narrative,  is  Antithiji. s; 
a  figure  I  have  already  mentioned  among 
the  figures  of  conftrudion.  it  is  alfo  a 
lively  figure,  which,  by  oppofing  things 
to  one  another,  throws  greater  light  upon 
both.  It  is  a  figure  alfo  of  pleafant  found  ; 
for,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  makes  an  op- 
pofition  in  the  fenfe,  it  produces  a  fimila- 
rity  in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  words  ;  and, 
when  joined  with  fome  other  figures  above- 
mentioned,  fuch  as  the  Paronomaiia,  and 
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like  endings,  as  it  fometimes  happens  it 
makes  the  ftyle  altogether  panegyrical,  and 
even  theatrical.  It  is  much  ufed  by  mo¬ 
dern  authors,  particularly  by  thofe  who  are 
thought  to  write  fmartly  and  wittily ;  for  it 
is  the  figure  of  wit,  as  I  fhall  ftiew,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  that  kind  of  ftyle. 

There  is  another  figure  of  the  kind  we 
are  now  fpeaking  of,  and  which  likewife 
has  a  name,  and  that  is  the  Simile ,  of  great 

*  Of  this  kind  a  great  deal  is  to  be  found  in  Ifocrates; 
and  in  Plato  too,  when  he  affedts  to  write  rhetorically ; 
as  in  his  funeral  oration  in  the  Menexenus,  where  we 
have  fuch  fentences  as  the  following:  nsg  pzv  5ratAgysm$ 
X07fiia>s,  mg  yyP0T£0<P'/£VTig  k%ia>s- — Again,  vikyistxv T$g  pzv 
ms  7Totepixs)  Xvrocpzvoi  cl's  ms  — Again,  rag  uzv  tztz- 

Mvrn kqtxs  ix.ot.vas  izrc&ivtrei,  tois  ^atrtv  ivpzvag  Tsst^xivicret 

- — Further,  7ro\ir&ot  c&vd(?a7rav  T^otyos  icrr:,  >5  pzv  uyxdn  ot-yx* 
Quv,  pv  kolM  xocxav ;  where  we  have  altogether  the  Pa- 
ronomafia,  like  endings,  the  Antithefis,  and  every  other 

fpecies  of  the  Parifofis.  But  the  frequent  life  of  fuch 
figures  is  blamed  by  the  Halicarnaftian — r#  Av\~ 
porfovug  leivornrog;  c.  2 6.  as  making  the  ftyle  unfit  for 
bufinefs  and  adtion,  and  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it  a- 
bove,  fit  only  for  theatres  and  panegyrical  alfemblies, 
when  men  meet  for  the  purpofe  only  of  being  entertain** 
ed,  by  having  their  ears  and  fancies  amufed, 

Vol.  HI,  T 
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ufe  in  poetry,  and  particularly  in  heroic 
poetry;  for  it  both  raifes  and  varies  the 
ftyle.  Homer  has  ufed  it  much,  and  fo  has 
our  Milton  ;  who,  though  he  has  not  co¬ 
pied  from  Homer  any  one  Innile  fervilely, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  has  imitated  his  man¬ 
ner  more  than  any  other  poet  I  know, 
without  excepting  even  Virgil,  who  has 
copied  more  from  Homer,  but  has  not,  in 
my  judgment,  imitated  him  fo  well.  For 
i  iiiton’s  fi  miles  are,  like  Homer’s,  defcrip-? 
lions  of  che  thing,  without  being  confined 
to  tne  point  of  fimilitude  ;  and  he  often  a- 
ni  mates  them,  as  Homer  like  wife  does,  by 
introducing  human  fentiments  and  paffions 
into  them  This  alfo  is  a  figure  of  wit 


*  Of  this  kind  is  Milton’s  fimile  of  the  fallen  angels, 
contra&ing  their  forms,  and  trending  into  Pandemo¬ 
nium  : 

— — -They  but  now  who  feem’d 
In  bignefs  to  furpafs  earth’s  giant  fons, 

Now  lefs  than  fmalleft  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberlels,  like  that  Pygmaean  race, 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount;  or  fairy  elves. 

Whole  mid- night  revels,  by  a  foreft’s  fide, 

Or  fountain,  fome  belated  peafant  fees. 

Or  dreams  he  fees,  while  over-head  the  moon 
Sits  arbitrefs,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
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among  our  modern  authors,  and  particular¬ 
ly  is  very  much  ufed  by  our  writers  of  co¬ 
medy. 

What  fimile  is  to  a  metaphor,  an  allego¬ 
ry  is  to  a  fimile.  For,  as  a  fimile  is  a 


Wheels  her  pale  courfe ;  they  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  mufic  charm  his  ear ; 

At  once,  with  joy  and  fear,  his  heart  rebounds. 

Book  i.  v.  777. 

He  has  another  beautiful  fimile  of  the  fame  kind  in 
the  4th  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  beginning  v.  980.  where 
he  compares  the  angels  furrounding  Satan  with  a  grove 
of  fpears,  bending  towards  him,  to  a  field  of  corn  waved 
with  the  wind: 

\ 

While  thus  he  fpake,  the  angelic  fquadron  brighs 
Turn’d  fiery  red,  fharp’ning  in  mooned  horns 

Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  fpears,  as  thick  as  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harveft,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them  :  £  The  careful  plowman  doubting  ftands, 
*  Left  on  the  threfhing-floor  his  hopeful  jfheaves 
1  Prove  chaff.’ 

This  is  exadtly  after  the  manner  of  Homer  in  many  01 
his  fimiles,  particularly  in  the  following,  where  he  com¬ 
pares  the  fires  of  the  Trojan  camp  to  the  heavens,  in  a 
clear,  ftarry,  and  moon-fliine  night : 


» 
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lengthened  metaphor,  fo  an  allegory  is  a 
lengthened  fimile.  It  is  drawn  out  to  fo 
great  a  length,  by  fome  modern  authors,  as 
to  rim  through  a  whole  piece,  and  make 

*  M 

Q<Z  d  or  it  ^xeivviv  erg 

<&cuvir  areas,  on  r  \%Xzro  mnp*s 

»  * 

JLk  r  iCpxvov  orooirxi  < rxozrtxc,  xct)  7rpo)otzg  xx^oit 
Kcct  vcomu'  yexvodtv  b'  up  v^zpyxyn  ourznrog  <ki@vi{-y 
n«»  rx.  3g  t  et&irou  clcrr^x'  yiy/ids  rz  'f^zvci  -sroiuviv. 

II.  0.  v.  555. 

Again,  in  the  fine  fimile  of  the  two  torrents  meeting,  to 
which  he  compares  the  fhock  of  two  armies  engaging, 
he  places  a  fhepherd  at  a  diftance,  hearing  the  noife, 
juft  as  a  painter  wht>  had  been  to  draw  the  feene  he  de- 
feribes  would  have  enlivened  his  landfkip,  by  fetting 
down  fuch  a  figure  in  it: 

©5  o'  on  %ei/uotppoi  nrorxxoi,  xxry  b^za-^i  pzovrs;9 

*Ei$  {■utryciyxeix v  cvptfiotXXZTov  otxfi^iftov 

~K.p%vct>v  lx  ittsyxXojy,  xaXwg  zvrorQz 

T#v  os  rz  rjjAoo-i  ^U7rov  h  ’si(?z<riv  IxXvz  TrotftYi* . 

Lib.  y  V.  452. 

It  is  by  fuch  deferiptions  that  Homer  has  furnifhed  fo 
many  good  fubjecls  for  painters,  more,  I  believe,  than, 
any  other  poet;  for,  as  he  paints  in  words,  it  is  eafy  to  : 
copy  him  in  colours;  whereas,  a  poet  that  does  not 
paint,  but  gives  only  a  general  defeription,  as  mod  of 
our  modern  poets  do,  cannot  be  copied  by  the  painter. 
Some  modern  critics  find  fault  with  fuch  fimiles,  as 
containing  many  particulars  that  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  comparifon;  and  particularly  Mr  Perault,  the::| 
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what  we  call  an  allegorical  poem.  I  do 
not  know  that  whole  works  of  that  kind 
were  known  in  antient  times;  but  it  was 
ufed  by  them  as  an  ornament  and  figure 
of  ftyle,  and  but  very  fparingly,  even  in 
that  way.  Homer  has  but  very  few;  though 
certain  critics,  antient  as  well  as  modern, 
have  found  a  great  many  in  him.  Some 
indeed  have  allegorized  every  thing  in  him, 
the  human  as  well  as  the  divine  perfo- 
nages.  Virgil  has  been  blamed,  and  I 
think  very  juftly,  for  drawing  out  to  fo 
many  lines  the  allegorical  defcription  of 
Fame,  which  Homer  has  difpatched  in  two  *. 

French  critic,  condemns  them,  and  calls  them  fimiles 
a  longue  queu ,  or  long-tailed  fimiles.  But  fuch  critics  do 
not  confider,  that  the  Epic  is  a  poem  of  great  extent, 
and  which  does  not  haften  to  its  conclufion  fo  much  as 
tragedy.  Therefore  it  admits  of  epifodes,  and  fuch  de- 
fcriptions  and  djgreffive  fimiles,  as  they  may  be  called, 
and,  in  fhort,  of  every  thing  that  can  raife  or  embellifh 
the  ftyle,  provided  it  be  not  altogether  foreign  to  the 
purpofe. 

*  Befides  this  allegorical  defcription  of  Fame,  I  do 
not  recoiled  any  allegory,  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odylfey, 
except  the  ftory  which  Phoenix  tells  to  Achilles  of  prayers , 
which,  he  fays,  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  and  fol¬ 
low  Atet  repairing  the  mifchiefs  that  (he  does ;  II.  i. 
v.  498.  And  the  ftory  of  the  two  calks,  that  Achilles 
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And  Milton,  with  greater  reafon,  has  been 
blamed  for  making  fuch  allegorical  perfo- 
nages,  as  Sin  and  Death ,  a£t  fo  confiderable 
a  part  in  his  poem. 

Thefe  are  all,  or,  at  leaft,  the  principal 
figures  of  this  kind  that  have  got  names  ; 
but  every  way  by  which  the  meaning  may  be 
any  ways  affe&ed,  and  the  compofition  va¬ 
ried  from  plain  grammatical  fpeech,  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  a  figure.  And  that  there  may 

tells  to  Priam,  out  of  which  Jupiter  mixes  the  cup  of 
mortals;  II.  24.  v.  527.  Ariftarchus,  therefore,  the 
great  antient  critic,  was  miftaken,  when  he  faid  there 
was  no  allegory  at  all  in  Homer ;  but  he  was  very  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  thofe  critics  who  allegorized  every 
thing,  even  the  human  perfonages,  fuch  as  He&or  and 
Achilles :  See  Euftathius  on  Iliad  Firft.  The  truth  is, 
that  even  what  is  called  the  mythology  of  Homer,  is 
not  allegory ;  but,  like  all  the  reft  of  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  hiftorical  fa<5ts  much  difguifed,  indeed,  by  fa¬ 
ble,  with  this  difference,  however,  betwixt  Homer’s 
mythology  and  the  later  Greek  mythology,  that  the 
former  is  made  up  of  ftories  of  the  antient  Egyptian 
kings,  or  gods,  as  they  call  them,  with  little  or  no  addi¬ 
tion  from  the  invention  of  the  Greeks,  except  changing 
the  fcene  of  their  adventures  from  Egypt  to  Greece;  the 
latter  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  much  enlarged 
by  Greek  fables.  For  the  Egyptian  religion,  when  it  was 
tranfplanted  to  Greece,  flourifhed  exceedingly  there, 
and  produced  a  large  growth  of  new  divinities. 
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be  many  fuch,  as  many  as  there  different 
ways  of  turning  the  fame  fentence,  is  evi- 
dent,  both  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
and  from  the  examples  I  have  given. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  what  is  the  ufe  of 
turning  the  fame  thing  fo  many  different 
ways  ?  And  are  not  the  methods  l  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out  fufficient,  and  more  than 
fufficient,  for  the  purpofe  of  men  commu¬ 
nicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another  ? 
And,  indeed,  if  nothing  more  were  requi¬ 
red  than  plain  fpeech,  a  great  deal  more 
than  enough  has  been  faid  upon  the  fub- 
je£t.  But  we  are  fpeaking  of  ornamented 
language ;  and  for  this  is  required,  jirjly 
that  things  ffiould  be  expreffed  in  a  way 
fomewhat  different  from  the  common  and 
ordinary.  Nowt,  it  may  be  improper  to 
vary  the  compofition  of  common  fpeech  by 
any  of  the  figures  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
yet,  fome  way  or  other,  it  muff  be  varied, 
otherwife  it  would  not  be  ornamented  lan¬ 
guage.  'idly y  There  muff  be  a  change 
even  of  ornament ;  for  variety,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
all  the  works  of  art,  in  order  to  make  them 
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pleafe ;  and  the  fineft  compofition  in  the 
world,  if  it  were  to  continue  always  the 
fame,  would,  in  the  end,  very  much  dif- 
guft  *.  One  of  the  greateft  faults,  there¬ 
fore,  of  compofition  is,  that  noted  by 
Quintilian  f,  under  the  name  of  Homoiolo - 
gia;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greateft:  praifes  of 
the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  and  is  mentioned 
by  the  Halicarnaflian  as  a  well  known 
mark  by  which  his  compofition  is  diftin^ 
guiftied  from  that  of  every  other  orator, 
the  varying  his  periods,  and  members  of 
periods,  and,  in  fhort,  every  part  of  his 
compofition,  by  different  figures  and  forms 

*  See  what  the  Halicarnaflian  has  faid  upon  this  fub- 
je&,  in  his  mofl  valuable  treatife  d'&yorvTo;  m  Ay^or- 
Qtvyg,  c.  48.  where  he  compares  ornate  compofition  to 
what  it  refembles  more  or  lefs  in  all  languages,  but  mofl: 
of  all  in  Greek;  I  mean  mufic;  and  he  fuppofes  that  a 
mufician  was  perfed  as  to  melody,  but. had  no  regard  to 
rhythm,  could  we  endure,  fays  he,  fuch  a  mufical  com- 
pofition  Again,  let  us  fuppofe,that  both  the  melody  and 
rhythm  are  compleat,  but  that  he  continues  always  the 
fame  melody,  and  the  fame  rhythms,  without  any  change 
or  variety,  would  not  this  fpoil  all ? 


f  P.  698.  Edit.  Burmanni. 
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of  expreffion  *.  And  all  this  variety  may 
be  fo  ordered,  by  a  judicious  fpeaker  or 
writer,  that  the  fenfe  and  matter,  which 
ought  to  be  the  principal  in  all  compofi- 
tions,  may  not  only  not  be  hurt,  but  even 
aided  and  inforced  by  it. 


*  After  having  mentioned  the  melody  and  rhythm  of 
his  compofition,  of  which  we  have  fo  little  idea,  and 
made  thefe  two  the  firft  diftinguifhing  marks  of  his 
ftyle,  he  adds,  t^itov*  zti  x.oti  tztoo^tov  i^taucc  r^g  vvvhrwg 
tx  pviTo^og  TO)  rs  \\oiXXooTTeiv  zrxv red'd ttus,  x.cci  to 

7roiKi\a$)  Tot  x-u^ct  zctt  rets  Trtgtohtg,  x'oz  yxg  IcrTtv 
if^eig  aw^ug  Toziog ,  eg  x%i  Iticc&ZTroiKi'hTcti  Totig  tz  l|esAA ctyoug 
Xsti  Totg  t^yiuxt teruotg,  o)g  u,7rctVTig  ivct<ri'  act]  uoi  'todzi  Tct'jTct 
(tv)  >.oyuv  d'&<rdcti)  yvcigiptct  xott  Toig  (potvXoTdToig  cvtcc.  n  sg* 
Tv}g  'freivoTriTog  tx  Aypeo-fayxg,  p.  315.  And  again,  in  his 
fecond  treatife  upon  Thucydides,  c.  53.  p.  263.  fpeaking 
of  Demofthenes,  he  fays,  T dig  [AZTotfioXctig  xcei  Ty  Tro(x.iX(ccf 

Kcti  Tat)  clzrX&g  a<r^/dptT kttov  idCpz^HV  voYta&,  x.ocr/dZii  Tqv 

q>e)ot<7tv.  And,  according  to  Cicero,  Demofthenes  was 
reckoned  the  firffc  of  orators,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  the  figures,  and  conformations ,  as  he  calls  them,  of  his 
fentences,  It  is  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Antonius,  a 
Roman  orator,  contemporary  with  Lucius  Craftus.  Of 
\  him  he  fays,  that  he  excelled  ‘  in  fententiarum  orna- 
*  4  mentis  et  conformationibus,  quo  genere,  quia  praeftat 
4  omnibus  Demofthenes,  idcirco  a  doftis  oratorum  eft 

*  princeps  judicatus.  XycnuxTx  enim,  quae  vocant  Graeci, 

*  ea  maxime  ornant  oratorem ;  eaque  non  tarn  in  verbis 
‘  pingendis  habent  pondus,  quam  in  illuminandis  fen- 
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This  variety  of  compofition  is  not  only 
moft  beautiful  and  pleaiing,  but,  more  than 

v  ■  1  ■  f 

any  thing  elfe,  fecures  an  author  or  fpeak- 
er  againft  parodies,  or  ridiculous  imita¬ 
tions.  For  it  is  a  famenefs  in  the  ftyle,  and 
certain  forms  of  expreffion  often  recurring, 
that  makes  a  ftyle  liable  to  be  taken  off, 
according  to  the  common  expreffion.  For 
proof  of  this,  we  fee  how  the  ftyle  of  Sal- 
juft  or  Tacitus  has  been  imitated  by  fome 
writers  of  later  times  ;  not  indeed  in  the 
way  of  parody,  but  as  fomething  fine  and 
excellent  of  the  kind  :  Whereas,  the  variety 
of  Demofthenes’s  compofition  it  is  impoffiblc 
to  ridicule,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  imi¬ 
tate.  And,  in  general,  it  may  be  faid  of  a 
good  ftyle,  as  of  a  good  face,  that  it  has  no 
ftrong  or  diilmguifhing  features,  but  it  is 
the  fymmetry  and  juft  proportion  of  the 
whole  that  pleafes.  Such  a  face,  howxver,  is 
much  more  difficult  to  imitate  in  painting  or 
feulpture,  than  a  face  with  any  thing  pro¬ 
minent,  or  out  of  due  proportion. 

*  tenths  •’  De  Cl.  Oratoribus,  c.  37.  And  it  is  the  com¬ 
petition  which  AEfchines,  who  fhouid  have  bed  known 
to  what  he  owed  his  ruin,  praifes  mod  in  his  antagonid, 
as  the  Halicarnaffian  informs  us. 


J 
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There  is  no  author,  as  far  as  I  know, 

f  '  1  ■  »  % 

that  has  attempted  to  divide  and  clafs,  un¬ 
der  different  heads,  all  this  variety  of  fi¬ 
gures.  It  would  not  be  an  eafy  tafk ;  and 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  the 

-♦  .  . 

while.  I  {hall  therefore  do,  as  Plato  fays 
the  unlearned  do,  when  they  would  explain 
any  thing  :  Inftead  of  taking  the  whole 
together,  dividing  and  fubdividing,  and 
unfolding  it  by  definition,  they  go  to  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  explain  it  by  examples  *.  And 
as  fdme,  even  of  my  learned  readers,  may 
not  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  Demof- 
thenes,  Who,  as  I  have  faid,  excelled  fo 
much  in  the  variety  of  his  figures,  I  will 
take  my  examples  from  an  author  better 

known,  viz.  Virgil.  This  author  lived  to 
>  * 
finifh  only  two  pieces,  his  Eclogues ,  and 

his  Georgies ,  both  mafier-pieces  of  ftyle 
and  compolition,  but  different,  in  that 
refped,  one  from  the  other.  The  fiyle 
of  the  Eclogues  is  elegant  and  ornament¬ 
ed  ;  at  the  fame  time,  it  has  much  of  ru- 

_  1 

ral  fimplicity,  (not  the  Dorick  ruflicity  of 

*  See  Plato  in  the  pafTage  quoted  above,  p.  126.  from 
the  third  book  de  Republica. 
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Theocritus) ;  fo  that  it  is  rather  fweet  and 
pleafant,  than  highly  and  richly  ornament¬ 
ed  I  except,  however,  the  fourth  E- 
clogue,  of  which,  as  the  fubjed:  is  not  rural, 

*  It  is  of  that  kind  of  ftyle  which  Horace  characterizes 
by  the  epithets  of  molle  et  facetum , 

• - Molle  atque  facetum 

Virgilio  annuerint  gaudentes  rure  Camoenae ; 

where  the  Englifh  reader  would  be  much  miftakerf 
if  he  fhould  tranflate  facetum  by  the  word  facetious ,  de¬ 
rived  from  it,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  ftyle  of 
Virgil’s  eclogues ;  but  it  anfwers  to  what  the  Greek  cri¬ 
tics  call  the  to  yXei(pv£ov  in  compofition,  which  may  be 
tranflated  fweet  and  elegant.  This  fhews  us,  that  it  is  im- 
poftible  thoroughly  to  underftand  the  Latin,  and  what 
the  Latin  authors  have  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  any 
art,  without  knowing  the  language  of  their  matters,  the 
Greeks:  And,  fecondlyt  it  confirms  the  obfervation  made 
above,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Latin  words  we  have  a- 
dopted  into  our  language  are  taken  from  a  falfe  and  bar¬ 
barous  Latinity. 

For  a  fpecimen  of  the  molle  et  facetum  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  Eclogues,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  Eclogue,  which  runs  thus: 

Paftorum  mufam  Damonis  et  Alphefiboei, 

Immemor  herbarum  quos  eft  mirata  juvenca 
Certantes,  quorum  ftupefaftae  carmine  lynces, 

Et  mutata  fuos  requierunt  flumina  curfus;- 
Damonis  mufam  dicemus  et  Alphefiboei. 
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the  ftyle  is  much  more  raifed  and  embel¬ 
lished  than  that  of  any  other  of  them ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  poet,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Eclogue,  tells  us,  that  he  is  to  raife  his 
ftyle  above  the  country  *.  The  Georgies, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  embellished  with 
every  ornament  of  ftyle  that  can  be  imagi¬ 
ned  ;  even  the  didadtic  part  of  them  is  or¬ 
namented  ;  in  which,  as  I  (hall  take  occa¬ 
sion  to  obferve  afterwards,  he  differs  from 
Lucretius.  But,  as  to  the  digreffions,  they 
are  the  richeft  pieces  of  compofition  that 
are  extant;  and,  it  would  feem,  that,  as  in 
the  Eclogue,  which  fmgs  of  the  return  of: 
the  golden  age,  and  the  renovation  of  all 
things,  he  wanted  to  make  his  'Woods  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  conful ;  fo,  in  his  Georgies,  he  Stu¬ 
died  to  make  his  fields  worthy  of  his  great 
patron,  Auguftus  Caffiar.  It  is  from  the  di- 
grefhons,  therefore,  that  I  fhall  take  my 
examples — a  few  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given,  but  Sufficient,  I  hope,  to  Shew 
how  much  and  how  agreeably  the  ftyle 


*  Sicelides  Mufae,  paulo  majora  canamus ; 

Non  omnes  arbufta  juvant,  humiiefque  myricae. 
Si  canimus  fylvas,  fylvac  tint  Confule  dignae. 
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may  be  varied  otherwife  than  by  ahy  of 
the  figures  hitherto  mentioned. 

.  \  , 

In  defcribing  the  different  prognoftics  of 
the  weather,  towards  the  end  of  the  firft 
Georgic,  after  mentioning  the  addons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  by  which  they  prefage  a 
ftorm,  and  particularly  that  of  the  coniixy  or 
raven :,  he  fays  of  her,  that 

- Plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce, 

Et  fola  in  Ucca  fecum  fpatiatur  arena. 

He  then  changes  the  form  of  the  ftyle,  as 
well  as  the  prognoftic,  in  the  following 
lines  : 

Nec  no&urna  quidem  carpentes  penfa  puellae 
Nefcivere  Hiemem;  tefla  cum  ardente  viderent 

Scintillare  oleum,  et  putres  concrefcere  fungos. 

v.  390V 

Then  he  goes  on,  ftill  changing ; 

Nec  minus  ex  imbri  foies  et  aperta  ferena 
Profpicere,  et  certis  poteris  cognofcere  fignis. 

v-  393* 

After  defcribing  fome  appearances  of  the 
morning,  he  tells  us  what  the  confequences 
of  thofe  appearances  will  be,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner: 


1 
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Heu,  male  turn  mites  defendet  pampinus  uvas  ; 

Turn  multa  in  te<£tis  crepitans  falit  horrida  grando. 

v.  448. 

r 

Immediately  after  this,  in  palling  to  the 
omens  that  are  to  be  taken  from  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  fetting-fun,  he  gives  this  turn 
to  the  ccmpofition : 

*  v  Jl 

j  ...v  .  \ 

Hoc  etiam,  emenfo  cum  jam  decedet  Olympo, 
Profuerit  meminifle  magis.— -  v.  450. 

And  he  tells  us  the  effedt  of  certain  ap¬ 
pearances  at  that  time,  in  the  following 
beautiful  manner ; 

- —Non  ilia  quifquam  me  nofle  per  altum 

Ire,  neque  a  terra  moneat  convellere  funem. 

v.  456. 

Where,  inftead  of  telling  us  limply  that  it 
would  be  a  tempeftuous  night,  c  Let  no- 
f  body,  fays  he,  advife  me  to  unmoor  my 

\  bark,  or  put  to  fea  in  that  night.5 

•  .  .  * 

JWith  the  omens  of  the  weather,  and 
particularly  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the 
appearances  of  the  fun,  he  connects  the 

1  r*-  .  x- 1  -  i  •  ’  -  '*  j  ,  1  t 

j  prodigies  that  appeared  about  the  time  of 
ri  Julius  Cxfa-r’s  death  in  the  following  lines: 


( 
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Denique,  quid  vefper  ferus  vehat,  unde  ferenas 
Ventus  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humidus  Aufter, 
Sol  tibi  ligna  dabit:  Solem  quis  dicere  falfum 
Audeat  ?  Ille  etiam  caecos  inftare  tumultus 
Saepe  monet,  fraudernque  et  operta  tumefcere  bella. 
Ille  etiam  extin&o  miferatus  Caefare  Romara, 

Cum  caput  obfcura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  aeternam  timuerunt  faecula  noclem. 

v.  461, 

Then  he  changes  the  form  thus  : 


Tempore  quanquam  ilio  tellus  quoque,  et  aequora 
#  / 
ponti, 

Obfcoenique  canes,  importunaeque  volucres* 

Signa  dabant.  v.  469. 


Then  he  changes  again  : 

*  - Quoties  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agros 

Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fornacibus  Afitnam, 
Flammarumque  globos,  liquefa&aque  volvere  faxa  ! 


After  this  he  proceeds  to  mix,  with  this  ar^ 
tificial,  fome  plain  compofition,  telling  us 
fimply  what  happened  : 


Armorum  fonitum  toto  Germania  coelo 
Audiit ;  infolitis  tremuerunt  motihus  Alpes* 

Vox  quoque  per  Jucos  vulgo  exaudita  filentes 
Ingens,  et  finiulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 
Vifa  fub  obfcurum  noctis,  &c.  v.  474. 


And  fo  he  goes  on  for  feveral  lines,  till  he 
again  figures  the  ftyle  in  this  manner : 
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- Nee  tempore  eodem 

Triftibus  aut  extis  fibrae  apparere  minaces, 

Aut  puteis  manare  cruor  ceffavit.  v.  483. 

Then,  after  going  on  a  little  farther  in  this 
form,  he  changes  to  another  of  this  kind  : 

Non  alias  coelo  ceciderunt  plura  fereno 

Fulgura,  nec  dirae  toties  arfere  cometae.  v.  487* 

Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  in 

confequence  of  thefe  omens  ;  and,  with  the 
fubjeftt  he  changes  the  phrafeology  : 

Ergo  inter  fefe  paribus  concurrere  telis 
Romanas  acies  iterum  videre  Philippi.  v*  489* 

Then  he  takes  another  figure : 

•  V  '  "  -  1 

Nec  fuit  indignum  fuperis,  bis  fanguine  noftro 
Emathiam,  et  latos  Haemi  pinguefcere  campos. 

Then  he  changes  again: 

Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 

Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila, 

Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes, 

Grandiaque  efFoffis  mirabitur  ofla  fepulchris. 

And  fo  he  goes  on,  (for  it  would  be  tedious 
I  to  mention  more  particulars)  to  the  end  of 

the  book,  diverfifying  and  adorning  his 
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com pofi t ion,  by  figures  which  have  no 
name,  but  of  which  every  reader  of  tafte 
muft  feel  the  effed,  though  he  do  not, 
perhaps,  know  the  caufe. 

In  the  fecond  Georgic,  there  is  a  mod 
beautiful  digreffion  in  praife  of  Italy,  his 
native  country,  which  he  has  adorned  with 
the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry.  He  had 
before  defcribed  a  remarkable  tree  that 
grows  in  Media.  With  this  defcription  he 
conne&s  the  praifes  of  Italy  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

Sed  neque  Medorum  fylvae,  ditiffima  terra, 

Nec  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus, 
Laudibus  Italiae  certent;  non  Badtra,  neque  Indi,  Sec. 

Georg.  2.  v.  136. 

0 

He  goes  on  in  this  negative  form  for  a  few 
lines,  till  he  comes  to 

Sed  gravidae  fruges,  et  Bacchi  Maflicus  humor, 
Implevere ;  tenent  oleae  annentaque  laeta. 

Then  he  changes  again  : 

Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  fefe  arduus  infert,  &c« 

I 

And  fo  he  goes  on  for  fome  lines,  and  then 
he  gives  us  a  new  form : 
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At  rabidae  tigres  abfunt,  et  faeva  leonum 
Semina.- - 

*  — 

Then  he  leaves  this  form,  and  gives  us 
another : 

- Nec  miferos  fallunt  aconita  legentes. 

O 

And,  after  dwelling  upon  this  for  two  lines 
more,  then  he  changes  again  : 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem. 

And,  after  continuing  this  fly le  a  little  lon¬ 
ger,  he  changes  to  this  form  : 

An  mare,  quod  fupra,  memorem,  quoaque  alluit  infra, 
Anne  lacus  tantos  ? - 

Then  he  ufes  a  ftronger  figure,  and  which 
has  got  a  name,  being  called  Apofirophe  ; 

— Te,  Lari  maxlme,  teque 
Flu&ibus  et  fremitu  affurgens,  Benace,  marino  ? 

And  fo  he  goes  on,  ftill  varying,  till  he 
concludes  the  digreffion  with  a  form  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  any  he  has  hitherto 
ufed,  viz.  a  falutation  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  in  thefe  beautiful  lines : 

Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus, 

Magna  virum :  Tibi  res  antiquae  laudis  et  artii 
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Jngredior,  fan&os  aufus  recludere  fontes; 

Afcraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. 

v.  173° 

If  I  had  not  faid  enough,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough,  to  explain  what  I  mean 
by  thofe  namelefs  figures  of  compofition, 
fo  many,  and  fo  various,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  feveral  other  paflages  in  this  high¬ 
ly  finifhed  work,  and  particularly  to  what 
he  has  written  in  praife  of  a  country-life, 
in  the  end  of  the  fecond  Georgia  There, 
befides  the  figures  of  variety  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  he  has  defcribed  the  city-life, 
with  a  pomp  of  language  that  nothing  can 
exceed : 

Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  fuperbis 

Mane  falutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam3 

Nec  varios  inhiant  pulclira  teftudine  poltes, 

Illufafque  auro  veftes,  Ephyreiaque  aera ; 

Alba  neque  AlTyrio  fucatur  lanaveneno, 

Mec  Cafia  liquidi  cornimpitur  ufus  olivi. 

Then  he  changes  his  ftyle  at  once ;  and, 
in  contrail  to  the  pomp  of  the  city-life,  de- 
fcribes  the  fimple  country-life,  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  as  fimple,  only  fweetened  and  enli¬ 
vened  a  little  by  the  figure  Repetition : 

At  fecura  quies,  et  nefcia  faliere  vita, 

Gives  opum  variarum,  at  latis  otia  fundis. 
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Speluncae,  vivique  lacus ;  at  frlgida  Tempe, 

Mugitufque  bourn,  mollefque  fub  arbore  fomni. 

Non  abfunt. - 

I  fhall  have  done  with  Virgil,  when  I 

% 

have  obferved,  that  it  is  not  the  variety  of 
the  flru£ture  only  which  I  commend  in 
the  verfes  I  have  quoted  ;  but  they  have, 
befides,  almoft  every  other  ornament,  either 
of  fingle  words,  or  of  compofition,  and  are 
in  every  refpeft  mod  beautiful,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  labour  which,  we  are  told, 
he  bellowed  on  making  them. 

Milton,  in  this  variety,  has  not  been  de¬ 
ficient,  any  more  than  in  other  ornaments 
of  ftyle.  But,  as  I  have  already  quoted  a 
great  deal  from  him,  I  will  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  more  of  his,  but  will  go  to 
a  living  author,  that  I  may  fhew,  that  even 
thefe  cofter-monger  days,  to  ufe  a  phrafe  of 
Shakefpeare’s,  have  produced,  at  lead,  one 
poet,  that  deferves  to  be  quoted  as  a  mo¬ 
del  of  good  compofition;  and,  that  I  may  not 
incur  the  fufpicion  of  envy  and  malignity, 

which  Horace  throws  upon  fome  critics  of 
his  time  : 
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Ingeniis  non  ille  plaudit  favetque  fepultis; 

Noftra  fed  invidet,  nos  noftraque  livtdus  edit. 

The  perfon  I  mean  is  Dr  Armftrong,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Poern  upon  Health;  the  beft 
didactic  poem,  without  difpute,  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  fuch  as  will  bear  comparifon 
even  with  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  whofe 
elegance  of  ftyle  he  has  chofen  to  imitate, 
rather  than  the  dry  philofophic  manner  of 
Lucretius.  Befides  elegance,  the  Dodor 
has  nerves  in  his  ftyle,  more,  I  think,  than 
any  writer  of  this  age  ;  and  there  is  in  it  the 
clofenefs  and  denfity  of  Thucydides,  without 
the  obicurity.  Much  more  might  be  faid 
in  praife  of  this  poem  ;  but  what  I  quote  it 
for  at  prefect,  is  chiefly  to  obferve  the  va¬ 
riety  of  its  compofition. 

Though  Virgil  be  his  pattern  of  ftyle,  in 
the  didadic  part  of  the  work,  he  has  imitated 
Lucretius  in  his  exordium,  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  his  books.  He  opens  his  poem, 
therefore,  with  an  invocation  of  the  god- 
defs  Health ,  in  a  very  high  itrain  of  poe¬ 
try,  finely  varied  and  ornamented.  He 

begins, 
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Daughter  of  Paeon,  queen  of  every  joy, 

Hygeia;  whofe  indulgent  fmile  fudains 
The  various  race  luxuriant  nature  pours, 

And  on  the  immortal  elTences  bellows 
Immortal  youth;  aulpicious,  O  defcend  ! 

Thou  chearful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year. 

Then  he  varies  the  form  of  the  compofition 
in  thefe  two  beautiful  lines,  finely  contrafted 
with  one  another  : 

Whether  thou  wanton’d  on  the  weftern  gale, 

Or  ftiak’d  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  north. 

He  goes  on  in  this  way  for  two  lines  more, 
and  then  he  changes  again : 

When  thro’  the  blue  ferenity  of  heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  wadeful  hod 
Of  pain  and  ficknefs,  fqualid  and  deform’d 
Confounded,  fink  into  the  loathfome  gloom, 

Where,  in  deep  Erebus  involv’d  the  fends 
Grow  more  profane,— 

Then  he  has  another  change  of  the  phrafe  : 

- Whatever  fhapes  of  death 

Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe, 
Swarm  thro’  the  fhuddering  air. - 

This  figure  he  carries  on  through  feveral 
very  beautiful  lines,  in  which  he  enume¬ 
rates  the  different  caufes  of  difeafes,  but  not 

without  this  beautiful  variety  towards  the 
end : 
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- —Or  if  aught 

The  comet’s  glare  amid  the  burning  Iky, 

Mournful  eclipfe,  or  planets  ill  combin’d, 

Portend  difaftrous  to  the  vital  world. 

The  period  is  very  long,  confining  of  no  lefs 
than  twenty  lines  and  a  half;  but  it  is  only  the 
more  beautiful  on  that  account,  having  the 
greater  variety,  and  being,  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  well  compofed,  as  not  to  be  in  the  leaft  ob- 
fcure ;  and  we  may  obferve  in  it  a  very  fine 
imitation  of  Horace,  though  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible.  It  is 
where  he  fpeaks  of 

- - The  pale  tribes  halting  in  the  train 

Of  vice  and  headlefs  pleafure.< - 

where,  I  believe,  the  Do&or  has  had  in 
view  the  poena  pede  claudo  of  Horace. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  renews  his  in¬ 
vocation  in  lines  alfo  very  beautiful,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  propofes  his  fubjeSc  in  a  ftile 

as  fimple  as  that  with  which  Virgil  propo- 

♦  •* 

fes  his  in  the  beginning  of  his  Georgies, 
thus  imitating  both  the  pomp  of  the  exor¬ 
dium  of  the  one  poet  and  the  plainnefs  of 
that  of  the  other. 

His  compliment  to  Dr  Mead  is  finely'- 
turned. 
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Nor  fhould  I  wander  doubtful  of  my  way. 

Had  I  the  lights  of  that  fagacious  mind, 

Which  taught  to  check  the  peftilential  fire. 

And  quell  the  dreaded  Python  of  the  Nile. 

Having  thus  invoked  the  goddefs  that 
prehdes  over  health,  propofed  the  fubjefl', 
and  complimented  his  patron,  he  enters  up¬ 
on  the  fubjedt,  and  begins  with  warning 
thofe  who  have  a  regard  to  their  health,  to 
beware  of  the  air  of  the  city,  the  bad  qua¬ 
lities  of  which  he  has  defcribed  in  the  Arong- 
eft  words  that  the  Englifh  language,  or,  I 
think,  any  other  affords,  put  together  in 
numerous  verfe,  and  mod  beautiful  and  va- 
rious  compofition,  in  which  the  nervous  and 
auftere  is  very  judicioufly  mixed  with  the 
fweet  and  flowing.  This  laft  is  particular¬ 
ly  remarkable,  where  he  recommends  the 
country  air,  and  the  fituation  of  fome  conn- 
try  places  about  London.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  quote  the  whole ;  and  to  quote 
any  part  of  it  divided  from  the  reft,  would 
be  doing  injuftice  to  the  author.  I  fhall, 
j  therefore,  only  further  add,  that  the  matter 
1  in  this  pafiage,  and  indeed  through  the 
I  whole  work,  is,  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  as 
j  excellent  as  the  ftyle  and  compofition, 

Vol.  III.  Y 
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Nor  is  it  in  the  exordium,  or  firft  book 
only,  that  he  has  ftudied  this  variety  of 
compofition ;  but,  throughout  the  whole 
work,  he  has  varied  and  changed  the  form 
of  expreffion  more  than  any  author  that  I 
know  in  Englilh,  whether  of  profe  or  of 
verfe:  and  yet  his  changes  are  fo  natural, 
and  fo  much  adapted  to  the  fubjed,  that 
they  feem  to  be  not  at  all  ftudied,  though 
any  perfon,  who  has  experience  in  writing, 
muft  know,  that  they  have  coft  him  a  great 
deal  of  pains  and  ftudy.  I  will  give  but  a 
few  inftances  more,  out  of  hundreds  that 
might  be  quoted.  In  the  fecond  book, 
fpeaking  of  the  difference  of  food,  he  a- 
poftrophifes  certain  of  his  readers  in  this, 
way, 

«— But  ye,  of  fofter  day. 

Infirm  and  delicate,  and  ye  who  wafte, 

With  pale  and  bloated  {loth,  the  tedious  day. 

Avoid  the  fiubborn  aliment,  avoid 

The  full  repafi:.—  Book  2.  v.  51.  &  feqq. 

This  is  a  very  lively  figure ;  for  it  very 
much  animates  the  ftyle,  and  raifes  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader.  The  Dodor,  there- 

t 

fore,  ufes  it  much,  but  not  too  much,  nor 

ever  to  fatiety. 
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Again,  fpeaking  of  the  fweet  deep  of  the 

labouring  man,  he  fays, 

\ 

« - He  not  In  rain 

Invokes  the  gentle  deity  of  dreams  ; 

His  powers  the  moft  voluptuoufly  dilfolve 
In  foft  repofe.  See .  Book  3.  v.  382. 

Where  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view 
what  Virgil  fays,  fpeaking  of  a  farmer 
who  praftifes  certain  things  t 

— Neque  ilium 

Flava  Ceres  alto  necquicquam  fpe&at  Olympo. 

Geor.  lib.  1 .  v.  9 6. 

And  again,  fpeaking  ftill  of  deep,  he  varies 
his  ftyle  by  a  claflical  idiom,  much  ufed  by 
Virgil : 

— — - Nor  does  it  nought  avail 

What  feafon  you  to  drowfy  Morpheus  give. 

Of  the  every  varying  circle  of  the  day. 

Book  3.  v.  425, 

Again,  fpeaking  of  hot  weather, 

- Me,  near  the  cool  cafcade 

Reclin’d,  or  faunt’ring  in  the  lofty  grove, 

No  needlefs  flight  occafion  fhould  engage 
To  pant  and  fweat  beneath  the  firey  noon. 

Ib.  v.  370* 

Here  the  Doctor  appears  likewife  to  have 
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had  Virgil  in  view,  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted,  where  he  fays, 

Non  ilia  quifquam  me  no &e  per  altum 
Ire,  nec  a  terra  moneat  conveliere  funem. 

In  thefe,  and  many  more  paflages,  the 

♦ 

Dodor  has  imitated  Virgil ;  and  I  do  not 
hefitate  to  fay,  that,  in  fome  of  them,  he 
has  even  exceeded  his  original,  particularly 
in  one  where  he  defcribes  the  celeftiai  bo¬ 
dies  in  this  manner : 

A  •  *  '  \ 

— — Ye  eternal  fires, 

That  lead  thro’  heaven  the  wand’ring  year  ; 

which,  I  think,  is  better  than  VirgiPs 

e 

- —  Vos,  O  clariffima  mundi 
Lumina,  labentem  coelo  qui  ducitis  annum: 

Becaufe  wandering  is  a  more  fignificant  e- 
pithet,  denoting,  in  poetical  language,  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  than  latent  cmy 
which  exprefies  no  more  than  the  gliding 
motion  of  the  year. 

The  Dodor,  among  other  varieties,  has 
that  of  digreffions,  fome  of  them  extremely 
beautiful ;  One  particularly  pieafes  me*  It 
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is  that  in  which  he  defcribes  the  fimplicity 
of  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  contrafted 
with  our  modern  refinements.  The  paf- 
fage  is  fo  fine,  that,  though  it  be  long,  I  can¬ 
not  help  tranfcribing  it.  It  is  in  the  fecond 
book,  where  he  recommends  the  drinking 
of  water  : 

No  warmer  cups  the  rural  ages  knew, 

None  warmer  fought  the  fires  of  human  kind; 

Happy  in  temperate  peace,  their  equal  days 
Felt  not  th’  alternate  fits  of  fev’rifh  mirth, 

And  fick  dejetdion  ;  hill  ferene  and  pleas’d, 

They  knew  no  pains,  but  what  the  tender  foul 
With  plealure  yields  to,  and  would  ne’er  forget : 

Bled  with  divine  immunity  from  ails. 

Long  centuries  they  liv’d  ;  their  only  fate 

Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  deep  than  death. 

Oh  !  could  thofe  -worthies,  from  the  world  of  Gods, 
Return  to  vifit  their  degen’rate  fons, 

How  would  they  fcorn  the  joys  of  modern  times, 
With  all  our  art  and  toil  improv’d  to  pain  ? 

Too  happy  they  !  But  wealth  brought  luxury. 

And  luxury  on  doth  begot  difeafe  ! 

There  is  another  which  pleafes  me  fiill 
more.  It  is  in  the  fame  fecond  book,  where 
he  recommends  a  right  ufe  of  wealth.  The 
pafiage  is  too  long  to  be  all  tranfcribed,  and 
I  fhall  only  give  the  reader  thofe  lines  of 
it  in  which  he  defcribes  the  various  miferies 
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,  ,  i 

of  life,  that  may  be  relieved  by  money, 
properly  applied  2 

- - Form’d  of  fuch  clay  as  yours  * 

The  fick,  the  needy,  fhiver  at  your  gate; 

Even  modelt  want  may  blefs  your  hand  unfeeil* 

Tho’  hufh’d  in  patient  wretchednefs  at  home. 

Is  there  no  virgin,  grac’d  with  ev’ry  charm, 

But.  that  which  binds  the  mercenary  vow  ? 

No  youth  of  genius,  whofe  neglected  bloom, 
Unfofter’d,  fickens  in  the  barren  ihade? 

No  worthy  man,  by  Fortune’s  random  blows, 

Or  by  a  heart  too  gen’rous  and  humane, 

Conftrain’d  to  leave  his  happy  natal  feat, 

And  fight For  wants  more  bitter  than  his  own 
There  are,  while  human  miferies  abound, 

A  thoufand  ways  to  wafte  fuperfluous  wealth, 
Without  one  fool  or  flatt’rer  at  your  board. 

Without  one  hour  of  ficknefs  or  difguft. 

The  paffage  is,  in  every  refped,  exceeding¬ 
ly  beautiful ;  but  what  I  chiefly  quote  it 
for  is,  to  fhew  that  the  author,  among  o- 
iher  talents  of  a  great  writer,  poilefles  the 
tender  and  pathetic. 

Befides  the  various  turns  and  figures 
which  the  Do£tor  gives  to  his  thoughts, 
there  is  a  variety  in  his  verfification  which 
I  much  admire.  And  I  praife  his  ftyle  for 
another  thing,  which,  though  it  be  but  a 
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negative  commendation,  may  be  reckoned  a 
great  praife  in  this  age.  What  1  mean  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  like  point,  or  af¬ 
fectation  of  wit.  In  thefe  two  refpects  his 
compofition  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Mr  Pope.  For,  though  Mr  Pope’s  verfifi-* 
cation  be  very  fweet  and  flawing,  and  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  the  beft  rhyming 
verification  in  Englilh,  there  is  in  it  an 
uniformity  which  is  not  pleafmg  to  my 
ear  ;  and  in  his  ilyle  there  is  too  much 

'  a 

of  the  witty  figure,  called  Antithefis ;  and 

•  .  .  •  \ 

he  gives  a  quaint  turn  to  the  thought 
and  expreffion,  which  is  far  removed  from 
the  noble  fimplicity  of  antient  compofition. 
Thefe  peculiarities  in  his  ftyle  and  verfifi¬ 
cation  are  fo  well  marked,  that  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  take  them  off ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  exceedingly  well  imitated  in 
both  by  the  author  of  verfes  upon  tobacco, 
which  were  publifhed  in  a  Magazine  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  wrhich,  I  have  been 
told,  affefted  Mr  Pope  more  fenfibly  than 
any  thing  that  ever  was  written  againfl 
him ;  and,  I  think,  with  good  reafon,  as 
I  they  fhewed  the  two  greateft  defects  in  his 

i  >» 

1  poetry.  Now,  let  any  man  try  to  imitate. 
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in  that  manner.  Dr  Armftrong’s  ftyle  and 
verification,  and  he  will  find,  that  the 
Doctor  deferves  the  praife  which  I  have  be¬ 
llowed  upon  Demofthenes,  of  not  having  a 
ftyle  and  manner  liable  to  be  parodied,  or 
caricatured. 

I  fhould  go  much  too  far  from  my  prefent 
purpofe,  if  I  were  to  praife  all  the  beauties 
of  this  admirable  poem.  But,  I  hope,  I 
have  quoted  enough  to  fhew  that  it  par* 
ticularly  excells  in  that  beauty  of  ftyle  of 
which  I  am  now  treating,  namely,  the  va¬ 
riety  of  figures,  and  turns  of  exprelfion, 
concerning  which  I  fhall  only  further  ob- 
ierve,  that,  though  poetry  admit  and  re¬ 
quire  many  more  of  them  than  profe  does 

#  In  this  matter  of  variety,  as  in  every  thing  elfe, 
there  may  be  an  excefs  :  And  I  recoiled  a  ftory  which 
Seneca  the  rhetorician  relates  of  one  Ofcus,  a  famous 
declaimer  of  his  time,  who  was  fo  great  a  lover  of  the 
figured  ftyle,  thajt  he  infilled  every  thing  fhould  be  ex- 
prefted  in  that  round  about  way,  and  nothing  in  a  plain 
and  fimple  manner.  Another  declaimer,  who  was  of  a 
different  opinipn,  meeting  him  one  day,  inftead  of  fain¬ 
ting  him  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  ave,  Ofce>  ac- 
cofted  him  with  a  figured  falu  t  at  i  o n—poteram,  inquit }  di~ 
cere — ave,  Ofce ;  Lib.  5.  Controvert  in  praefat. 
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yet,  even  in  profe,  and  particularly  in  rhe¬ 
torical  compofition,  if  this  variety  be  not 
ftudied,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the 
performance  will  not  pleafe  a  judicious  cri¬ 
tic,  nor  even  a  man  of  good  natural  tafte, 
who  will  defiderate  fomething  in  it,  though 
perhaps  he  cannot  tell  what  it  is  :  And,  how¬ 
ever  trifling  thefe  obfervations  may  appear 
to  fome,  it  was  chiefly  by  a  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  part  of  ftyle  that  Demofthenes* 
as  we  have  feen,  obtained  the  reputation  of 
the  greatefl;  orator  that  ever  lived. 

I  have  infilled  the  more  upon  this  orna¬ 
ment  of  ftyle,  becaufe  I  think  the  greatefl: 
part  of  our  later  Engliffi  authors  are  very 
deficient  in  it.  The  ftyle  of  riiy  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  is  both  nervous  and  elegant,  full 
of  matter  and  argument ;  but  it  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  varied.  At  firft  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftyle  of  Seneca ; 
for  his  letters  on  exile,  which,  I  believe,  wras 
the  firft  thing  he  wrote,  are  profeffedly  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  that  author.  This  ftyle,  from  its 
nature,  cannot  have  fufficient  variety :  And 
it  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon  that  my 
Lord  grew  difgufted  with  Seneca’s  /and 

Vo l.  III.  Z 
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without  lime ,  and  began  to  compofe  in  a 
better  tafte.  But,  though  he  made  his  fen- 
tences  longer,  fometimes,  I  think,  too  long, 
there  was  not  variety  enough  in  the  compo- 
lition  ;  for  he  ftill  retained  a  tindlure  of  Se¬ 
neca’s  manner,  and  therefore  the  members 
of  his  long  fentences  are  either  altogether 
unconnected,  or  inartificially  connected,  and 

4k 

not  aptly  inferted  into  one  another,  fo 
as  to  give  a  roundnefs  and  compactnefs  to 
the  whole.  And,  in  general,  though  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke  excells  in  the  choice  of 
words,  he  is,  I  think,  defective  in  the  art 
of  compofition,  and,  for  that  reafon,  is 
fometimes  obfcure.  Dr  Atterbury,  Bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  a  contemporary  of  his,  com¬ 
pel  es  much  better  ;  his  words  too  are  cor¬ 
rect  and  elegant :  And,  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  him  the  beft  compofer  of  fermons  in 
Englilh ;  but  neither  has  he  fufficient  varie¬ 
ty  of  turns  and  figures  of  compofition.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  com¬ 
pare  his  ftyle  with  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury,  who,  like  his  matter  Plato,  is  as  va¬ 
rious  in  his  compofition  as  he  is  rich  and 
copious  in  words.— -There  is  great  force,  as 
well  as  propriety,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Swift’s 
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ftyie:  But  he  likewife  does  not  diverfify 
fufficiently  the  ftru&ure  of  his  language  ; 
and  therefore  the  ftyie,  in  which  he  chiefly 
excells,  as  I  fhall  afterwards  obferve,  is  the 
fimple  ftyie,  where  very  little  variety  of 
compofition  is  required. 

/ 

And  here  I  finifti  what  I  had  to  fay  up¬ 
on  the  ornament  of  words,  whether  con- 
lidered  as  Angle,  or  joined  together,  and 
which  I  call  the  materials  of  compofition. 
There  are,  I  know,  who  will  defpife  the  la¬ 
bour  I  have  bellowed,  in  thus  minutely  dif¬ 
fering  the  feveral  parts  of  ftyie.  Thefe 
are  critics,  who  think  their  genius  Hands  not 
in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  learning,  and  who 

like  the  perfons  of  quality,  of  whom  Moliere 
fpeaks,  widerjland  every  things  without  ha¬ 
ving  learned  any  thing .  But  men  of  learning 
and  modefty  know,  that  the  greateft  things, 
both  in  nature  and  art,  arife  from  fmall  be- 
|  ginnings,  and  that  there  are  elements  of 
I  every  art,  and  of  the  critical,  among  others, 
without  the  ftudy  of  which  we  can  never 
:  be  able  performers,  nor  even  accurate  judges. 
Such  men  will  rather  think,  that,  inftead  of 
,  being  too  minute  and  particular,  I  have  not 
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explained  many  things  fo  much  as  I  might 
and  ought  to  have  done.  But,  I  hope,  I 
have  done  all  that  I  profeffed  to  do  in  the 
beginning  of  this  part  of  my  work,  which 
was  to  direft  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
what  is  mod  material  in  ftyle  and  compofi- 
tion,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  authors  that 
could  inftrud;  him  better  than  I  am  able ; 
at  the  fame  time,  laying  down  a  me¬ 
thod,  which  will  take  in  every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  the  art,  ranged  in  its  proper 
order. 
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CHAP.  X. 

An  apology  for  the  fiyle  of  the  Author • 
The  three  general  characters  of  fiyle :  The 
fimple ,  the  highly  ornamented ,  and  the 

middle  between  thefe  two . — Nature  and  ufe 
of  the  fimple  fiyle, — Lyfias}  the  firfi  who 
brought  this  fiyle  to  perfection. — Menan¬ 
der  ,  and  his  Tranfiator ,  Terence ,  are  per¬ 
fect  models  of  it. — Among  the  moderns , 
Dean  Swift ,  m  Gulliver's  Travels ,  has 

excelled  in  it. 

THere  is  an  objection  which  will  natu- 
rally  occur  to  every  reader,  that,  if  the 
ftudy  of  the  minute  things  belonging  to 
compofition  be  fo  uieful  as  I  would  make 
it,  and  fo  conducive  to  the  forming  a  ftyle 
of  elegance  and  ornament,  how  comes  it 
that  my  own  ftyle  is  fo  plain  and  unadorn¬ 
ed,  without  that  variety  of  compofition 
which  I  admire  and  praile  fo  much  in 
ther  authors  ? 
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To  this  I  anfwer,  that,  as  I  faid  in  the 
beginning  of  this  volume,  genius,  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  rules,  is  necefiary  for 
excelling  in  every  art.  Though,  therefore, 
I  may  be  defective  in  genius,  (for  pains  and 
labour  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing 
that  a  man  prefents  to  the  public),  it  ought 
not  to  difcredit  my  rules,  which  may  be 
very  ufeful  to  others,  though  I  cannot  give 
an  example  of  them  myfelf  For  I  may,  as 
Horace  fays,  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  whet- 
ftone,  and  Iharpen  the  wits  of  other  men, 
exfors  ipfe  fecandu  2dly ,  I  fay,  that,  in  a 
work  like  this,  not  of  the  rhetorical  or  poe¬ 
tical  kind,  which  is  not  intended  to  move 
or  excite  paffion,  or  even  to  perfuade  with¬ 
out  inftru&ing,  a  flyle  much  figured  or 
ornamented  would  be  improper.  Order 
and  method  in  the  matter,  and  plainnefs  and 
perfpicuity  in  the  didion,  are  the  chief 
beauties  of  fuch  a  work.  Variety,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  ftyle,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  will 
admit ;  and  this  I  have  fo  far  ftudied,  as  to 
endeavour  to  avoid  a  tirefome  famenefs  in 
the  compofition.  I  hope  likewife,  that  I 
have  fo  far  profited  by  ftudying  thofe  chafte 
and  corred  models  of  antiquity,  upon  which 
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I  have  formed  my  tafte,  as  to  have  avoided 
a  fault  in  writing,  which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  gives  much  trouble  to  the  author,  is 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  mod  offenfive 
to  a  judicious  reader;  I  mean  labouring  much* 
to  write  ill.  For  it  often  happens,  that 
writing  in  bad  tafte  cofts  much  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  writing  well.  This  odious  affec¬ 
tation,  I  truft,  I  have  avoided,  by  not  aim- 
ing  at  too  much  ornament.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  there 
might  have  been  more  of  variety  and  orna¬ 
ment,  even  in  fuch  a  didaCtic  work  as  this, 
and  without  any  impropriety.  For  there  is 
another  advantage,  at  leaft  I  reckon  it  fo, 
of  propofing  to  yourfelf  the  beft  patterns  of 
imitation,  that  you  cannot  be  over  fond  of 
your  own  productions :  Whereas,  if  your 
ftandard  of  perfection  be  an  inferior  one, 
you  may,  with  genius  and  application,  get 
beyond  it,  and  fo  imagine  that  you  have 
attained  to  a  height  of  perfection,  that  no 
man  before  you  ever  reached.  But,  if  the 
great  antient  models  are  your  ftandard, 
your  vanity  will  be  conftantly  mortified,  by 
obferving  how  much  you  fall  fhort  of  them ; 
and  you  will  difcover  that,  what  the  mo- 
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deft  Virgil  faid  of  his  imitations  of  Homer, 
is  true  of  the  imitation  of  all  the  great  au¬ 
thors  of  antiquity,  4  That  it  is  more  eafy  to 
4  take  the  club  from  Hercules,  than  a  line 
4  from  Homer.5  If,  therefore,  the  reader 
would  fee  a  ftyle  of  criticifm  more  orna¬ 
mented,  I  muft  refer  him  to  the  Halicar- 
naflian’s  critical  works,  where  he  will  find  as 
much  variety  and  ornament  as,  I  think,  are 
compatible  with  that  accurate  fcience  which, 
at  the  fame  time,  is  to  be  found  in  thole 
works.  Cicero’s  books  upon  the  rhetorical  art 
may  alfo  be  recommended  for  the  ornaments 
of  ftyle;  and  indeed,  in  my  judgment,  they 
are  ornamented  in  a  better  tafte  than  his 
orations.  But,  as  he  was  more  an  orator 
than  a  philofopher,  or  man  of  fcience  of 
any  kind,  and  had  never  pradtifed  teaching, 
as  the  Halicarnaflian  did,  we  cannot  expedt 
in  him  the  fame  accuracy  of  fcience ;  though 
neither  is  that  wanting.  But  he  was  no 
more  than  a  fcholar  of  the  Greek  mailers; 

and,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  not  a  grateful 

/ 

one  *.  But,  to  return  to  our  fubjedh 

,  1 

*  I  am  really  provoked  at  the  contempt  with  which  Ci¬ 
cero  fometimes  fpeaks  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom,  as  he 
confdfes  himfelf,  he  learned  all  his  philofophy;  to  which, 
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In  the  preceeding  chapters,  I  have  treated 
of  the  various  forms  and  figures  that  words 
affume,  whether  fingle  or  in  compofi- 
tion.  Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  the  m  a  te¬ 
as  he  fays,  he  owed  his  reputation  in  oratory;  for  he  boafts, 
that  he  proceeded  an  orator,  not  out  of  the  fhops  of  rheto¬ 
ricians,  but  from  the  walks  of  the  academy,  c  Ss  non  ex 

I*  rhetorum  officinis,  fed  ex  academiae  fpatiis,  oratorem 
*  extitiffe Orator,  ad  M.  Brut.  c.  1 2.  And,  in  the  rheto¬ 
rical  art  itfelf,  it  is  a  well  known  fadl,  that  he  owed  his 
chief  improvement  to  Molo,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  under 
whom  he  prafHfed,  both  at  Rome,  where  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  him  twice,  and  alfo  at  Rhodes,  to  which 
place  it  appears  he  went  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  be  in- 
ftru&ed  by  Molo,  who  was  of  that  idand.  By  his  leffons 
he  was.  corrected  of  a  bad  manner,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
the  Latin  fchools  of  declamation,  and  returned  from  his 

I  travels  to  Rome,  changed,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  man, 
as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  book  De  clar.  Orator,  which 
he  has  infcribed  to  Brutus.  But,  notwithftanding  all 
thefe  obligations  he  had  to  the  Greeks,  he  calls  them  by 
the  diminutive  name  of  Crasculi ;  fpeaks  of  them  as  an 
idle  prating  people,  otiofi  et  loquaces ;  Lib.  i.  de  Oratore, 
c.  22.  He  fays,  that,  though  they  are  inepti  more  than 
any  other  people,  yet  they  have  not  a  name  for  the  thing ; 
for  he  even  prefers  the  Latin  language  to  the  Greek, 
as  more  rich  and  copious;  Lib.  i.  de  Fin.  c.  3.  And 
the  genius  of  his  country-men,  he  fays,  excelled  that  of 
all  other  nations ;  Lib.  i.  de  Oratore,  c.  4.  in  fine .  And, 
in  another  place,  he  fays,  that  they  had  either  invented 
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rials  of  which  ftyle  is  made ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  as  thefe  materials  are  ufed,  ftyle 
takes  different  colours ,  as  I  call  them,  by 
which  it  is  denominated  fuch  or  fucha  kind 
of  ftyle ;  fimple,  for  example,  or  orna¬ 
mented— hiftorical,  rhetorical,  or  didactic  ; 
and  it  is  of  thefe  colours  of  ftyle  that  I  am 
now  to  treat. 

What  we  call  ftyle ,  being,  as  I  have  faid, 
fomething  different  from  plain  grammatical 
fpeech,  and  more  or  lefs  ornamented,  the 
flrft  and  moft  natural  divifion  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  orna¬ 
ment  bellowed  upon  it.  And,  as  every 
thing  in  which  quantity  is  conftdered  is 
leaft,  or  greateft,  or  middle  and  betwixt 
the  two,  fo  it  is  with  ftyle ;  that  which  is 
leaft  ornamented  we  call  the  Simple  Jlyle ; 

-  /  -  *  -  •  -  f 

every  thing  better  than  the  Greeks,  or  improved  what  they 
had  received  from  the  Greeks ;  Tufc.  Quaeft.  Lib.  i.  c. 
I.  But  Cicero  was  very  vain;  and  the  vanity  of  the 
Individual,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  naturally  goes 
to  the  nation;  for  every  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man 
muft  needs  be  excellent  of  the  kind.  And,  what  is  word: 
of  all,  vanity  very  often  acquits  itfelf  of  every  obli¬ 
gation  of  gratitude,  receiving  all  good  offices,  not 
as  favours ,  but  as  deists  paid  to  extraordinary  merit. 
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*  \  "  ' 

that  which  is  mod,  we  call  the  High  jlyle\  and 
that  which  is  betwixt  the  two,  is  the  Middle 
Jlyle ;  and  thefe  make  the  three  general  co¬ 
lours,  or  characters,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  of  ftyle 

The  firft  kind  is  fo  little  ornamented,  that 
it  appears  not  to  be  ornamented  at  all,  and 
to  be  no  better  than  common  fpeech  ;  for 
it  has  no  ambitions  ornaments,  as  they  may 
be  called,  nothing  prominent,  or,  as  it  were, 
flicking  out ;  and  what  Petronius  Arbiter 
fays  of  a  good  ftyle,  will,  in  a  particular 
manner,  apply  to  this,  when  it  is  brought  to 
perfection — c  naturali  pulchritudine  exfur- 
(  git  j\’  This  is  fo  true,  that  a  man,  not 
learned  in  the  critical  art,  or  who  has  not 
formed  a  tafte  by  much  reading  and  obler- 
vation,  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  all  is  na¬ 
ture  in  this  ftyle,  and  no  art  at  all.  But, 
when  he  comes  to  try  to  imitate  it,  he 


*  This  is  the  way  that  the  Halicarnaftian  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  coniidering  ftyle — ItuXopivos  mv  Ae|*v 

X'X^xx.THQcii;  yiViK<»TiT4vs)  rot  Ti  >ms  J\^jjA ov,  kxI 

toj»  ^ogTfO^u  miuv — tsi(\  t r,$  fotyoryjTos  14  J  cap.  3 3, 

* 


f  Satyric.  in  initio* 
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will  find  that  what  what  Horace  fays  is 
true* 

y* 

— - —  Sudat  multum,  fruftraque  labarat 

Aufus  idem. — - - 

The  Halicarnaffian  tells  us  that  all  the 
hiftorians  of  Greece,  before  Herodotus 
who  firft  ornamented  hiftory,  wrote  in  this 
ftyle  t ;  the  antient  philofophers  too  of 
Greece,  who  wrote  upon  fubje&s  of  natural 
philofophy  ;  and  the  whole  Socratic  fchool, 
Plato  only  excepted  who  firft  ornamented 
philofophy,  as  Herodotus  had  done  hiftory  ; 
the  antient  orators  too,  as  the  Halicarnaflian 
fays,  fpoke  and  wrote  in  this  character  of 
ftyle  X  5  and  the  fame,  no  doubt,  was  the 

*  Tii^i  T'/js  ogi>ernro5  m  Avi/aoc-6&.vov$i  cap.  7*  de  Thu- 
cyd.  cap.  23. 


•f*  Such  were  Hecataeus,  Hellanicus,  and  others,  who 
wrote  what  the  Halicarnaffian  calls  Genealogical  and 
Topical  JiiJlories .  Jofephus,  in  his  firft  book  againft  A- 
pion,  c.  22.  has  preferved  to  us  feme  paffages  from  He- 
cataeus,  by  which  the  learned  reader  will  judge  of  the 
funplicity  of  his  Ryle.  And  there  is  a  fragment  of  Hella- 
nicus  preferved,  but  I  cannot  recoiled:  in  what  author 

s, 

which  is  Hill  more  fimple, 

t  See  Cicero,  de  Gar.  orator,  c.  7.  where  he  gives  us 
&  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  eloquence  in  Greece, 
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ftyle  of  the  firft  orators  of  Rome,  after 
fpeaking  became  an  art  in  that  city,  which, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  happen  till 
about  the  time  of  Ennius  the  poet,  who 
praifes  one  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  as  a  good 
fpeaker  *.  In  the  more  antient  times,  both 
of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Cum  neque  mufarum  fcopulos  quifquam  fuperarat, 

Nec  difti  ftudiofus  erat -  y 

v  v 

as  old  Ennius  fays,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  fpeaking,  as  it  was  in  that 
way  that  all  public  affairs  were  conduced 
in  both  nations ;  but  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  it  became  an  art ;  fo  that,  till 

then,  the  orators  could  not  properly  be  faid 
to  ipeak  in  any  Jlyle ,  but  only  to  deliver 
their  fentiments  in  a  rude  artlefs  manner. 

/ 

This  fimple  ftyle  was  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  the  iialicarnaflian  fays  'f,  by  Ly- 
fias  the  Athenian  orator;  and,  indeed,  what 
remains  of  him  well  juftifies  the  praife 
which  this  critic  has  bellowed  upon  him, 

*i  Cicero,  Ibid  c.  15, 

I  Ubi  fugrcL* 


I 
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In  the  narrative  particularly  he  is  admi¬ 
rable  ;  and  it  is  to  that  part  of  an  oration 
that  this  llyle  is  moil  fuitable.  For  if  a 
narrative  is  much  ornamented,  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  truth,  but  of  a  tale,  de- 
figned  either  to  impofe  upon  the  hearer,  or 
to  make  an  oftentatious  fhew  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  genius.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the 
narrative  of  Homer  is  more  credible  than 
that  of  Virgil,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  more 
circumftantial,  which  alfo  gives  a  great  air 
of  truth  to  a  ftory,  but  becaufe  it  is  lefs  or-* 
namented. 

Demofthenes,  as  he  had  all  the  great  ta¬ 
lents  of  an  orator,  fo  he  poffefTed  this  facul¬ 
ty,  among  others,  of  writing  mod  limply, 
and  without  the  lead:  appearance  of  art, 
though  he  was  mailer  of  every  art  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  profeflion.  Indeed,  I  was  never 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  being  fo  per¬ 
fect  in  the  art,  till  I  came  to  read  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  fome  of  his  orations  in  private 
caufes,  particularly  one  quoted  by  the  Hali- 
carnalfian,  from  his  oration  againll  Conon, 
which  is  fo  much  in  the  llyle  of  Lyfias, 
that,  as  this  critic  fays,  if  it  were  not  for 
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the  title  and  infcription,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  fay,  whether  it  belonged  to  Lyfias 
or  Demofthenes ;  for  the  words,  as  well  as 
the  compofition,  are  all  plain  and  Ample, 
without  trope  or  figure,  or  afcititious  orna¬ 
ment  of  any  kind.  And  it  is  full  of  the  ra 
or  ethic ,  which  is  the  chief  ornament 
of  this  kind  of  ftyle,  and  is  more  perfuafive, 

/  i 

at  lead:  among  the  people,  both  in  narrative 
and  argument,  than  any  thing  elfe  belong¬ 
ing  to  ftyle,  becaufe  it  touches  the  heart 
more  *. 

Among  the  mo  ft  perfect  models  of  this 
kind  of  ftyle  were  the  authors  of  the  new 
comedy  in  Athens,  particularly  Menander. 
His  comedies  are  now  unfortunately  loft ; 
but  in  Terence  we  have  excellent  imitations 
of  them,  or  rather  tranflations  ;  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  when  they  firft  began  to  write,  ftuck 
fo  clofe  to  the  Greek  originals,  that  they 
tranflated  them.  And  Donatus,  the  com¬ 
mentator  upon  Terence,  tells  us,  that  Te¬ 
rence  would  have  valued  himfelf  lefs  upon 

*  Dionyf.  the  Halicarnafhan  t>js  topoHwhf  fowrn- 
To?,  c.  12.  and  13. 
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writing  a  comedy  of  his  own,  than  upon 
tranflating  from  the  Greek.  The  ftyle  of 
Terence  is,  in  good  Latinity,  called  purus 
fenno.  Thus  Julius  Casfar,  in  his  verfes  up¬ 
on  Terence  *,  calls  him  puri  fermonis  a- 
mator ;  and  Terence  himfelf,  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Heautontimorumenos ,  calls  the 
ftyle  of  that  comedy  pur  a  oratio .  It  is  cal¬ 
led,  I  think,  with  propriety  enough,  pure, 
as  not  being  difcoloured,  or,  as  it  were, 
troubled  with  tropes  and  figures,  but  alto¬ 
gether  fimple  and  of  one  colour.  For 
though,  in  every  good  ftyle,  there  fhould 
be  one  colour  predominant,  there  is  in  other 
ftyles  a  mixture  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
example,  though  the  general  colour  of  the 
ftyle  of  Homer  be  the  high  heroic,  yet,  in 
many  paffages,  where  the  fubjeft  requires 
it,  the  ftyle  is  perfectly  fimple,  as  fimple 
as  that  of  Terence's  comedies.  And  it  is  a 
fault  in  Virgil’s  Eneid,  that  there  is  little 
or  no  variety  of  ftyle,  all  of  it  having  more 
or  lefs  of  the  heroic  fwell.  In  fuch  works, 
a  poet  muft  know  how  to  vary  properly  the 
colour  of  his  ftyle : 


*  See  Suetonius’s  Life  of  Terence. 
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Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  operumque  colores 
Cur  ego,  fi  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  ialutor  ? 

Whereas,  in  the  comedy  of  Terence,  the 
ftyle  is  all  of  the  fame  colour,  that  is,  per¬ 
fectly  Ample,  without  any  tumor  or  fwell ; 
or,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  upon 
any  particular  occafion,  it  is  noted  as  fome- 
thing  extraordinary.  As  when  Chremes, 
in  the  Heautontimorumenos ,  being  extreme¬ 
ly  provoked  againft  his  fon  for  his  diforder- 
ly  life,  accofts  him  in  this  way : 

——Non  fi  ex  capite  fis  meo 
Natus,  item  ut  aiunt  Minervam  eife  ex  Jove,  ea  cau- 
fa  magis, 

Patiar,  Clitipho,  flagitiis  tuis  me  infamem  fieri ; 

A<5t.  v.  fc.  4. 

Which  makes  Horace  fay, 

Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  toilit, 

Iratufque  Chremes  turaido  delitigat  ore  *. 

*  The  didtion  of  Terence  was,  I  believe,  as  pure  as 
that  of  Menander ;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  purer.  But  his  fable,  and  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  his  pieces,  was  not  near  fo  pure.  For  he  tells  us, 
in  more  than  one  place,  Prol \  Andr.  et  Prol,  Heautontim. 
that  his  adverfaries,  accufed  him  of  contaminatingh\s  fables, 
that  is,  of  joining  two  Greek  fables  together,  and  in  that 
way,  as  they  faid,  making  one  bad  Latin  piece  out  of  two 
Greek  ones.  And  Dona tus  has  obferved,  in  his  Com.  on  thq 

Vol.  III.  Bb 
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To  diftinguifli  this  ftyle  from  the  low 
and  the  vulgar,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  nice 

I 

judgment;  for  that  is  the  extreme  which  it 
borders  upon  ;  and  we  fee  from  Terence’s 
prologue  to  the  Phormio,  that  his  pieces 
were  faid,  by  his  adverfaries,  to  be  written 

*  .  .  /  ;  .  '  ' 

Andrian,  that,  befides  one  young  man,  Pamphilus,and  his 
flave>l)avus,  there  is  another  young  man,  viz.  Charinus>  in¬ 
troduced,  and  another  fla vq,  Byrrhia,  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Andrian  of  Menander;  in  Andr .  ad,  2,fc .  i. 

And,  in  genera],  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  aJl  Terence’s 
comedies,  theie  is  fomething  of  a  double  plot;  for  there 
are  commonly  two  young  men,  two  fathers,  two  mif- 
ireffes,  and  two  cunning  flaves.  Terence,  in  thofe  pro¬ 
logues  I  have  quoted,  does  not  deny  the  charge,  and  only 

juftifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  the  comic  poets  be¬ 
fore  him,  fuch  as  Plautus  and  Caecilius.  And  the  truth 
appears  to  have  been,  that  fo  perfedt  a  fimplicity  as  that 
of  Menander’s  pieces,  would  not  have  pleafed  the  tafte  of 
the  Romans  of  that  time,  which  was  little  better  than 
barbarous.;  for  the  tafte  of  all  barbarous  nations  delights 
much  more  in  variety  than  in  ftmplicity  and  uniformity. 
Thus  we  fee  what  a  variety  there  is  in  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  not  a  gate,  not  a  window,  hardly  a  capital  of  a 
pillar,  ornamented  like  another ;  and  it  was  the  fame  in 
the  writing  art.  Before  Shakefpeare’s  time,  there  was  a 
tragedy  called  Cambfes ,  which  bore  in  its  title  to  be  a 
moji  lamentable  tragedy  t  full  of  excellent  mirth ;  and  in  Shake¬ 
fpeare’s  own  tragedies,  there  is  not  wanting  mirth  Ef¬ 
ficient,  but  not  always  excellent,  whether  it  were  his  own  tafte 
or  only  compliance  with  the  barbarous  tafte  of  his  time. 
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tenui  oratione  et  fcriptura  leviy  that  is,  in  a 
ftyle  too  fimple,  and  too  little  railed.  But 
not  only  the  learned  critic,  but  even  a  man 
of  good  natural  tafte,  will  perceive  the  dif¬ 
ference.  And,  however  eafy  it  may  feem 
to  imitate  fuch  a  ftyle,  any  one  who  tries  it 

will  find,  that  it  is  true  what  Horace  fays, 

* 

- Sudet  multum,  fruftraque  laboret 

I  W  -w»  «.  »  *  *  '  “  i;  ■' 

Aufus  idem. - — 

tu  -jli  |  -  .  "  ' 

And,  indeed,  take  the  ftyle  of  Terence  al¬ 
together,  the  expreffion  of  characters  and 
manners  in  it,  as  well  as  the  elegance  and 
wonderful  fimplicity,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  imitate  than  even  the 
ftyle  of  Homer. 

The  author,  in  Englifh,  that  has  excelled 
the  moft  in  this  ftyle  is  Dr  Swift,  in  his 
Gulliver's  Travels ;  of  which  the  narrative 
is  wonderfully  plain  and  fimple,  minute 
likewife,  and  circumftantial,  fo  much,  as  to 
be  difgufting  to  a  reader  without  tafte  or 
judgment,  and  the  character  of  an  Englifh 
failor  is  finely  kept  up  in  it.  In  fhort,  it  has 

I  •  s  x 

every  virtue  belonging  to  this  ftyle;  and 
I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  thofe  raonftrous 
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lies  fo  narrated,  have  more  the  air  of  proba¬ 
bility  than  many  a  true  ftory  unfkilfully 
told.  And,  accordingly,  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  they  impofed  upon  many  when 
they  were  firft  publifhed.  The  voyage  to 
Lilliput,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  fineft  of 
them  all,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  the 
politics  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  ftate  of  par¬ 
ties  there.  The  debate  in  the  King’s  council, 
concerning  Gulliver,  is  a  mafter-piece;  and 
the  original  papers  it  contains,  of  which  he 
fays  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  get  copies,  give 
it  an  air  of  probability  that  is  really  won¬ 
derful.  When  we  add  to  all  this,  the  hid¬ 
den  fatire  which  it  contains,  and  the  grave 
ridicule  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  it, 
the  moil  exquifite  of  all  ridicule,  I  think  I 
do  not  go  too  far  when  I  pronounce  it  the 
moft  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  antient  or 
modern,  that  is  to  be  found.  For,  as  to 
Lucian’s  true  hiftory,  which  is  the  only  an¬ 
tient  work  of  the  kind  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  ex¬ 
cept  the  imitation  of  the  grave  ftyle  of  the 
antient  hiftorians,  fuch  as  Herodotus ;  but 
it  wants  the  fatire  and  exquifite  ridicule  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Dean’s  work. 
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This  plain  ftyle  is  not,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere,  much  ufed  in  our  profe  compoli- 
tions,  and  is  altogether  out  of  fafhion  in 
our  verfe.  But  it  was  not  fo  in  the  days 
of  Milton,  as  I  have  already  (hewn,  by 
examples  from  him,  and  fhall  fhew,  by 
examples  from  others  of  our  antient  poets, 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftyle  of 
poetry. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

.  i  .  .  _  ,  .  . 

v  f  .  f  ;  >  r  •  j  .  •  '  i 

>  ,  f  i  ■  '  ' '  ‘  ..  '  ' 

-  -  -  i  •  /  i  : 

■••‘.I  i.  ■  '*■  ■  •  '  -  ■  '  ■  v  ‘  '  *  •  ■  :  •'  • 

Of  the  ornamented  ftyle— This  divided  into 
tivo  kinds ,  the  aujlere  and  the  florid .  — 
Of  thefirfl  kind  is  the  ftyle  of  Thucydides . 
•—Character  of  that  ftyle . — Of  the  ftyle  of 
Salluft . 

% ' 

THE  oppofite  ftyle  to  the  fimple  is  that 
which  is  highly  ornamented,  and  I  di¬ 
vide  it  into  two  kinds ;  for  the  ornaments 
are  either  of  the  grave  and  fevere  kind,  or 
of  the  gay  and  florid.  Of  the  firft  fort  is 
the  ftyle  of  Thucydides,  the  moft  extraordi¬ 
nary,  perhaps,  that  is  to  be  found  ;  and,  as 
the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  the  firft  and  laft  of 
the  kind  ;  for  at  the  time  the  Halicarnaflian 
wrote,  no  other  hiftorian  had  attempted  to 
imitate  him,  nor  any  orator,  except  in  part*. 
And,  fince  the  days  of  the  Halicarnaflian, 

*  Dc  Thucydide  judicium,  c.  51.  et  53. 
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few,  I  believe,  have  underftood  him,  but 
none  fet  him  up  as  a  model  of  imitation. 
The  Angularity  of  his  ftyle  is  not  fo  much  in 
the  choice  of  words,  which,  however,  were 
many  of  them  obfolete  and  uriufual,  even 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  as  in  the  compofition, 
which  is  fo  varied  by  every  figure  of 
conftru&ion  and  arrangement,  many  more 
than  the  grammarians  have  found  names 
for,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  rung  all  the 
changes  poffible  upon  words.  His  fenfe 
in  the  narrative  part  of  his  hiftory  is,  I 
think,  plain  enough  ;  but,  in  his  fpeeches, 
the  fentences  and  arguments  are  often  fo 
crouded  and  complicated  together,  as  to  be 
a  perfect  riddle.  His  numbers  are  auftere, 
and  often  harfli  and  uncouth,  cheating  the 
ear  by  abrupt  claufules.  But,  though  his 
ftyle  be  thus  fingular,  and  more  a  made 
ftyle,  as  I  may  call  it,  than  any  that  I  know 
in  profe,  yet  it  is  ftill  profe,  and  not  poetry ; 
nor  can  we  deny  that  it  is  the  ftyle  of  hifto¬ 
ry,  though  of  an  extraordinary  kind ;  for 
the  narrative  is  altogether  hiftorical,  with^ 
out  being  loaded  with  epithets,  or  adorned 
with  poetical  defcriptions,  which  is  general¬ 
ly  the  cafe  of  our  modern  hiftories  j  nor 
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does  it  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  excite  the 
paffions  of  the  reader,  or  to  inftruCt  him 
by  reflections  on  events  or  the  characters 
of  men.  And  as  to  the  fpeeches,  all  we  can 
fay  of  them  is,  that  the  rhetoric  of  them  is 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  that  we  could 
have  wifhed  the  fame  fenfe  to  have  been  de¬ 
livered  in  plain  words. 

% 

Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  is  common- 
ly  reckoned  an  imitator  of  Thucydides;  and 
no  doubt  he  had  read  and  ftudied  him, 
for  fome  of  the  belt  fentences  in  his  book 
are  taken  from  him.  And  his  ftyle,  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  choice  of  words,  refembles 
that  of  Thucydides  ;  for  he  ufes  antiquated 
words,  and  common  words  in  an  unufual 
fenfe.  But  his  compofition  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  ;  for  Thucydides  compofes  in  long  pe¬ 
riods,  very  often  too  long,  and  fometimes 
much  involved  and  implicated,  fo  as  to  be 
exceedingly  obfcure;  then  his  compofition 
is  all  connected,  both  the  periods,  and  the 
jfeveral  members  of  periods.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  Salluft  writes  in  Ihort  fentences, 
abundantly  clear  and  perfpicuous,  .but  un¬ 
connected  with  one  another,  and  the  diffe- 
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rent  parts  of  the  fame  fentence  like  wife 
without  connection ;  fo  that  his  compofi- 
tion  is  gaping  and  disjointed,  and,  in  fome 
places,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  compo- 
fition.  Nor  is  there  any  author,  that  I 
know,  that  abounds  fo  much  in  a  figure, 
well  known  among  the  grammarians  under 
the  name  of  Afyndeton .  He  is  the  firft,  as  far 
as  I  know,  Greek  or  Roman,  who  -affeCted 
this  character  of  ftyle.  We  fee  the  authors  be¬ 
fore  him  ufing  the  figure  above-mentioned 
upon  occafions ;  but  a  whole  hiftory,  or 
any  other  work,  written  all  in  that  ftyle, 
was  a  thing  unknown  before  his  time.  For 
it  is  not  in  his  fpeeclies  only  that  he  ufes 
this  figure  fo  much,  but  in  his  narrative, 
his  reflections,  and  characters,  with  which 
he  abounds ;  fo  that  there  is  wanting  in 
Salluft  that  diverfity  of  compofition  which 
we  obferve  in  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  in 
his  narrative  is  exceedingly  different  from 
what  it  is  in  his  fpeeches.  As  to  characters 
and  reflections,  Thucydides  does  not  deal  in 
them ;  for  that  was  fomething  new  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  matter,  which  Salluft  appears  firft 
to  have  introduced  into  hiftory.  Before  hi$ 
Vox..  III.  Cc 
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time,  this  fpecies  of  writing  confined  itfelf 
to  the  narrating  of  faCts,  leaving  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  reflections  upon  them,  as 
well  as  to  judge  from  them  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  men. 

This  cenfure  of  Sallufrs  ftyle  will,  I 
know,  be  thought  by  many  too  fevere :  It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  fupport 
my  judgment  by  examples,  which  will 
Ihew,  that,  in  all  the  four  parts  of  his  work 
above-mentioned,  and  which  comprehend 
the  whole  of  it,  viz.  the  narrative,  the  re¬ 
flections,  characters,  and  fpeeches,  the  fame 
incoherent  and  disjointed  ftyle,  the  fame 
fund  'without  lime ,  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  hiftory  of  Ca- 
taline’s  confpiracy,  fpeaking  of  the  Romans 
in  the  earlieft  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  fays,  4  Romani,  domi  militiaeque  intend, 

i  '  ' 

5  feftinare,  parare,  alius  alium  hortari,  ho- 
c  ftibus  obviam  ire,  libertatem,  -  patriam, 

*  parentefque  armis  tegere.’  In  the  fame 
introduction,  fpeaking  of  his  countrymen 
in  later  times,  he  fays,  c  Igitur  ex  divitiis 

*  juventutem  luxuria  atque  avaritia  cum 
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4  fuperbia  invafere ;  rapere,  confumere  ;  faa 
6  parvi  pendere,  aliena  cupere  ;  pudorem, 

4  pudicitiam,  divina  atque  humana  promif- 
6  cua,  nihil  penfi  atque  moderati  habere/ 
In  the  defcription  of  a  battle,  which  Jugur- 
tha  fought  with  Metellus,  he  writes  thus  : 

4  Numidae  alii  poftremos  caedere ;  pars  a 
4  finiftra  ac  dextera  tentare ;  infenfi  adefle 
6  atque  inftare ;  omnibus  locis  Romanorum 
4  ordines  conturbare c.  50.  de  bello  jug. 
And  agaih,  in  his  account  of  the  fame  ac¬ 
tion,  4  Caeterum  facies  totius  negotii  varia, 

4  incerta,  foeda  atque  miferabilis ;  difperfi 
4  a  fuis  pars  cedere,  alii  infequi ;  neque  fig- 
4  na,  neque  ordines  obfervare ;  ubi  quem- 
4  que  periculum  ceperat,  ibi  refiftere  ac 
4  propulfare ;  arma,  tela,  equi,  viri,  hoftes, 

4  cives  permixti ;  nihil  confilio,  neque  ini- 
4  perio  agi  ;  fors  omnia  regere  c.  51. 
Thefe  may  fuffice  for  fpecimens  of  his  nar¬ 
rative  ftyle.  In  his  refledions,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  philofophy  of  his  hiftory,  the 
ftyle  is  of  the  fame  kind.  4  Avaritia  fidem, 

4  probitatem,  caeterafque  artis  bonas  fubver- 
4  tit ;  pro  his  fuperbiara,  crudelitatem,  deos 
4  negligere,  omnia  venalia  habere  edocuit* 

4  Ambitio  multos  mortales  falfos  fieri  fube- 
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4  git ;  aliud  claufum  in  peCtore,  aliud  in 
4  lingua  promptum  habere ;  amicitias  ini— 
4  micitiafque  non  ex  re,  fed  ex  commodo 
4  aeftumare;  magifque  vultum,  quain  inge- 
4  nium  bonum  habere;’  Bell.  Cat.  c.  io. 
His  characters  are  as  deficient  in  copula¬ 
tives  as  either  his  narrative  or  his  reflections. 
For  proof  of  this  I  need  go  no  farther  than 
the  character  of  Cataline,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  hiftory  of  that  confpiracy:  ‘Corpus  pa- 
4  tiens  mediae,  vigiliae,  algoris,  lupra  quam 
4  cuique  credibile  eft.  Animus  audax,  fubdo- 
4  lus,  varius,  cujus  rei  libet  fimulator  ac  diffi- 
4  mulator ;  alieni  appetens,  fui  profufus ; 
4  ardens  in  cupiditatibus;  fatis  loquentiae, 
4  fapientiae  parum.  Vaftus  animus,  immo- 
4  derata,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  femper  cu- 
4  piebat c.  5.  In  his  characters  of  Csefar  and 
Cato,  he  has  joined  to  this  fhort  and  disjoint¬ 
ed  compofition  a  firing  of  antithefes :  4  Csefar 
4  beneficiis  ac  munificentia  magnus  habeba- 
4  tur ;  integritate  vitae  Cato.  Ille  manfue- 
4  tudine  et  mifericordia  clarus  faCtus  ;  huic 
4  feveritas  dignitatem  addiderat.  Csefar 
4  dandos  fublevando,  ignofcendo ;  Cato  ni- 
4  hil  largiundo  gloriam  adeptus ;  in  altero 
4  miferis  perfugium,  in  altero  malis  perni- 
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4  cies ;  illius  facilitas,  hujus  conftantia  lau- 
4  dabatur  c.  54. 

The  rhetorical  ftyle  leaft  of  all  admits  of 
this  gaping  compofition*  becaufe  it  demands 
a  flow,  and  a  roundnefs,  proper  to  fill  the 
ears  of  the  people.  Yet  Salluft  is  the  fame 
in  his  fpeeches,  or  very  little  different  from 
what  he  is  in  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 
What  orator  of  Greece  or  Rome,  that  had 
any.  reputation,  ever  began  an  oration  to 

9 

the  people  in  the  manner  that  Salluft  makes 
Memmius  the  tribune  begin  his:  4  Multa 
4  dehortantur  a  vobis,  Quirites,  ni  ftudium 
4  reipublicae  omnia  fuperet ;  opes  fa&ionis, 
4  veftra  patientia,  jus  nullum ;  ac  maxume 
4  quod  innocentiae  plus  periculi,  quam  ho- 

4  noris  eft  de  Bell.  Jug.  c.  31.  If  he  had 
not  put  this  ftyle  into  the  mouth  of  Mem- 
mius,  who,  he  tells  us,  at  that  time  was  a 
great  and  powerful  orator,  I  fhould  have 
thought  that  what  he  makes  Marius  fay  to 
the  people  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  his 
rude  and  incompofed  manner  of  fpeaking  ; 
for  he  was  intirely  unlearned,  and  a  pro- 
fefled  defpifer  of  the  Greek  arts.  He  makes 
him  fpeak  thus :  4  Non  funt  compofita  ver- 
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‘  ba  mea ;  parum  id  facio ;  ipfa  fe  virtus 
*  fatis  oftendit;  illis  artificio  opus  eft,  uti 
4  turpia  fada  oratione  tegant :  N  eque  litteras 
4  Graecas  didici ;  parum  placebat  eas  difcere, 
4  quippe  quae  ad  virtutem  dodoribus  nihil 
4  profuerunt.  At  ilia  rnulto  optuma  reipubli- 
4  cae  dodus  fum ;  hoftem  ferire,  praefidia 
4  agitare ;  nihil  metuere,  nifi  turpem  fa- 
4  mam  ;  hyemem  etaeftatem  juxta  pati ;  hu- 
4  mi  requiefcere;  eodem  tempore  inopiam  et 
4  laborem  tolerare  ;9  c.  85.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  ftyle  of  this  fpeech,  no  lefs  than  of 
every  other  fpeech  in  the  book,  is  intirely 
his  own. 

Not  only  in  the  fpeeches,  but  in  every 
part  of  an  hiftorical  work,  fuch  a  bounding 
hopping  compofition  is  unfuitable :  Firjl> 
becaufe  it  has  no  fweetnefs  or  flow ;  and, 
fecondly ,  becaufe  it  has  no  gravity  or  dig¬ 
nity,  fuch  as  the  hiftorical  ftyle  requires  : 
Nor  do  I  know  any  kind  of  writing  that  it 
is  fit  for,  except  the  epiftoiary,  which  ought 
to  have  the  air  of  being  unpremeditated, 
without  ftudy  of  compofition  or  ornament 
of  any  kind.  Salluft  has  preferred  to  us  an 
original  letter  of  Lentulus,  one  of  Cata- 
line’s  affociates,  written  in  that  jnannen 
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It  was  addreffed  to  Cataline,  and  is  in  thefe 
words  :  4  Quis  fun,  ex  eo  quem  ad  te  mifx 
4  cognofces ;  fac  cogites  in  quanta  calamitate 
1  fis,  et  raemineris  te  virum  ;  confideres 
4  quid  tuae  rationes  poftulent  :  Auxilium 
*  petas  ab  omnibus,  etiam  ab  infimis;’  de 
Bell.  Cat.  43.  This  is  a  very  proper  ftyle 
for  a  letter  ;  but,  I  think,  yery  improper  for 
a  hiftory;  nor  is  it  juftifiable  by  any  good 
authority.  For,  except  Salluft  and  Taci¬ 
tus,  no  antient  hiftorian  has  ufed  it ;  nor 
orator  or  poet,  except  upon  particular 
occafions.  But,  though  I  be  thus  fevere 
upon  the  ftyle  of  Salluft,  it  mu  ft:  not  be 
imagined  that  I  think  meanly  of  him  as  an 
hiftorian  ;  for  I  efteem  his  matter  as  much 
as  I  blame  his  ftyle.  His  narrative,  though, 
I  think,  ill  compofed,  is  clear  and  diftinCt ; 
his  reflections  are  fenfible  and  judicious, 
particularly  thofe  upon  the  ftate  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  commonwealth,  and  the  manners  of 
that  people.  For,  as  to  his  philofophy,  I 
think  it  is  no  better  than  common  place ; 
and,  though  it  had  been  better,  I  think  it 
might  have  been  fpared.  His  fpeeches  are, 
in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  beft  part  of 
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the  work;  and  there  are  more  fplendid  fen- 
tences  to  be  picked  from  them  than  from 
thofe  of  any  hiftorian  or  orator  that  I  know. 
Julius  Csefar’s  fpeech  in  the  fenate,  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  the  punifhment  to  be  inflidted 
on  the  confpirators,  is  a  mafter-piece ;  nor 
do  I  know  any  thing  of  the  kind,  antient 
or  modern,  in  which  there  are  arguments 
more  plaufible,  or  fentences  of  greater 
weight  and  gravity.  And,  though  the  com- 
pofition  be  clearly  his  own,  and  not  that  of 
Csefar,  I  am  perfuaded  the  matter  is  from 
Caefar.  Thus  much,  at  leaft,  we  are  fure 
of,  from  Cicero’s  fpeech  on  the  fame  occa- 

fion,  that  what  he  makes  Julius  fay  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  ftate,  was  a&ually  faid  by  him. 

This  opinion  of  Salluft,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rence  I  make  betwixt  his  fpeeches  and  the 
reft  of  his  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  of  his  own  time,  at 
leaft,  of  the  next  age  ;  for  fo  I  underhand 
a  paffage  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician’s  decla¬ 
mations,  Lib.  3.  inpraefatione,  where,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  different  talents  of  men,  he  fays, 

-  Virgil’s  happy  genius  forfook  him  in  profe* 
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4  Cicerp’s  eloquence  deferted  him  in  verfe  ;* 
then  he  adds,  4  Orationes  Salluftii  in  hono- 
4  rem  hiftoriarum  leguntur:’  The  fenfe  of 
which  words  I  take  to  be,  that  it  was 
chiefly  his  orations  which  did  honour  to 
his  hiftory. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

<  ' 

Of  the  fiyle  of  Tacitus — That  flyle  confidered 
by  many  as  a  model — Not  an  original flyley 
but  an  imitation  of  Sallufl . — General  oh - 
fervations  upon  it — Particular  examples 
• — -Of  his  unconnected  compofitiom — Of  a- 
brupt  and  harfh — Of  obfcure  brevity — Of 
affeCiation  in  the  expreffion ,  and  obfcurity 
thence  arifing — Compared  in  this  refpeCt 
with  Julius  Cffar. — Poetical  did  ion  of 
Tacitus — Poetical  description — -Cfuaintnefs 
and  affedation  of  fmartnefs . — Praife  of 
Tacitus  as  to  his  matterSome  things  al- 
fo  in  his  flyle  commendable . — Effed  that 
the  imitation  of  him  has  had  upon  the 
flyle  of  modern  writers. — - The  beft  imita¬ 
tion  of  him  is  in  Mr  Mailed s  Life  of 
Chancellor  Bacon . 

THE  next  author  I  fhall  mention,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  kind  of  ftyle  of 
which  I  am  now  fpeaking,  is  Tacitus,  an 
author  of  fo  high  reputation  at  prefent,  that 
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I  have  thought  proper  to  beftow  an  intire 
chapter  upon  him.  No  body  ever 'thought 
of  fetting  him  up  for  a  model  of  ftyle,  till 
Juft  us  Lipfius  brought  him  into  fafhion, 
and,  by  imitating  him,  wrote  a  ftyle  very 
different  from  that  of  the  other  fcholai  s  of 
the  age,  and  different  even  from  what  he 
himfelf  wrote  in  his  younger  days.  From 
that  time  Tacitus  has  been  the  mode!  of 
the  French  writers,  as  many  of  them  as  had 
learning  enough  to  underhand  him,  and  of 
a  great  many  Britifh,  who  have  imitated 
him  either  directly  from  the  original,  or  at 
fecond-hand  from  the  French.  What  I  fit  all 
fay,  therefore,  of  his  ftyle  will  not,  I  know, 
pleafe  the  many;  but  for  them,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  faid,  I  do  not  write. 

Tacitus  himfelf  was  no  original,  though 
the  contrary  is  generally  believed  ;  for  he 
plainly  imitates  the  author  laft  mentioned, 
Salluft.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from 
particular  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  which 
he  has  borrowed  from  Salluft,  as  has  been 
obferved  by  the  commentators,  but  from 
the  general  colour  and  complexion  of  his 
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ftyle  And)  indeed,  there  was  at  that 
time  no  other  hiftorian,  either  Greek  or  La¬ 
tin,  who  had  written  in  that  ftyie  5  for,  as 
I  obferved  before,  the  compofition  of  Thu¬ 
cydides,  though  affedling  the  fame  charac¬ 
ter  of  ftyle,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Salluft,  or  his  imitator  Tacitus. 

Beiides  this  imitation  of  Salluft, '  there  is 
in  Tacitus  a  great  tindhire  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  the  fafhionable 

1  .  . 

#  I  will  give  two  or  three  examples  of  this,— Every¬ 
body  who  has  ftudied  Salluft  knows,  that  the  ftyle  in 
which  he  defcribes  characters  is  remarkable  :  Here  is 
one  from  Tacitus,  which  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  that 
manner.  It  is  the  character  of  Sejanus:  4  Corpus  illi  la- 
4  borum  tolerans;  animus  audax,  fui  obtegms,  m  alios 
4  criminator;  juxta  adulatio  et  fuperbia  ;  palam  compo- 
«  fitus  pudor  ;  intus  furama  apifcendi  libido;’  Ann.  Lib. 
iv.  c.  i.  The  character  of  Galba  is  given  in  the  fame 
manner  by  antithefis:  ‘  Pecuniae  alienae  non  appetens, 
4  fuae  parcus,  publicae  avarus;*  Hifl.  Lib.  i.  c.  49.  His 
descriptions  too  are  often  in  the  ftyle  of  Salluft,  that  is, 
in  fingle  unconnected  words,  as  in  the  defeription  of  the 
rout  of  an  army:  4  Non  arma,  non  ordo,  non  coniilium; 
4  fed  pecorum  modo,  trahi,  occidi,  capi;’  Ann.  Lib.  i.  c. 
25.  In  the  fame  manner  Salluft  defcribes  the  fame 
thing :  ‘  Sequi,  fugere,  occidi,  capi,  equi,  viri,  adfliCti  •’ 
B.  Jug.  c.  1 01. 
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ftyle,  as  I  fliall  afterwards  obferve,  of  that 
age  ;  and  it  is  from  thence  chiefly  that  the 
differences  to  be  obferved  betwixt  his  ftyle 
and  that  of  Salluft,  in  whofe  time  the  de¬ 
clamatory  flyle  was  not  fo  much  in  faihion, 
arife. 

There  is  one  fault  in  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus 
which  is  obvious,  and  will  ftrike  every  man 
of  fenfe,  though  he  have  not  ftudied  the 
rules  of  writing.  It  is  this,  that  he  draws 
our  attention  too  much  to  his  ftvle.  This  is 
fo  true,  that  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
man  who  had  only  ftudied  the  great  antient 
jnafters  of  composition,  fuch  as  Demofthe- 
nes,  Cicero,  Julius  Csefar,  or  any  other 
who  has  written  in,  a  plain  natural  manner, 
would  at  firft,  when  he  came  to  the  reading 
of  Tacitus,  be  employed  almoft  intirely  a- 
bout  the  words,  wondering  at  the  ilrange- 
nefs  of  the  compofition,  fo  different  from 
what  he  had  been  accuftomed  to,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  admiring  and  falling  in  love  with  it, 
as  Lipiius  did. 

Now,  the  greateft  praiie,  in  my  opinion, 
that  can  be  bellowed  upon  any  ftyle  is,  that 
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we  are  carried  away  by  the  fenfe  and  argu- 
merit,  without  attending  to  the  words.  This 
is  the  peculiar  praife  of  Demofthenes,  whofe 
words  are  all  of  common  ufe,  and  fee  in  on¬ 
ly  put  together  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  convey 
the  meaning  clearly  and  diftindtly.  Nor, 
unlefs  we  know  fomething  of  the  critical 
art,  do  we  perceive  any  art  at  all  in  a  com- 
pofition,  the  moft  artificial  which  is  to  he 
found  in  profe.  The  beauties,  therefore,  of 
Demofthenes’s  ftyle  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  genuine,  being  fuch  as  are  not  pro - 
mincnt ,  and  do  not  ftick  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  body  of  the  work-^-4  Quae  non 
*  extra  corpus  orationis  eminent,5  to  ufe  the 
expreffion  of  a  very  elegant  writer  *,  but 
are  fo  incorporated  with  it,  that,  though  the 
effe&s  of  them  be  felt  by  every  one,  the  art 
is  only  perceived  by  the  critic — 4  Grandis, 
4  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  pudica  oratio  non  eft 
4  maculofa,  nec  turgida,  fed  naturali  pul- 
4  chritudine  exfurgit  f.5  Now,  this  natural 
beauty  of  ftyle  is  certainly  not  predominant 
in  Tacitus  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evi- 

#  Petron.  Arbit.  Satyric. 


f  Id.  Ibid. 
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dent,  that  he  ftudies,  like  Mr  Bayes  in  the 
Rehear fal,  to  elevate  and furprife  by  a  kind 
of  compofition,  which  is  any  thing  but 
plain  and  natural.  And,  if  the  art  of  Taci¬ 
tus’s  ftyle  were  good,  which,  I  think,  it  is 
not,  it  is  too  confpicuous  ;  io  that  he  wants 
the  greateft  art  of  all  in  fpeaking  and  wri¬ 
ting,  which  is  to  conceal  art. 

Another  general  obfervation  I  would  make 
upon  Tacitus’s  ftyle  is,  that  though  the  chief 
thing  to  be  ftudied  in  compofition  is  not  the 
pleafure  of  the  ear,  nor  what  is  called  a  flow 
of  words,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  negledted  ; 
and  much  lefs  ought  a  writer  to  affedt  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf  by  a  compofition  abrupt 
and  gaping,  and  altogether  harih  and  offen- 
five  to  the  ear  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  moil  dif- 

tinguifhing  charaTeriftic  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle, 
and  in  this  he  has  far  furpaffed  his  origi¬ 
nal,  it  being  generally  the  fate  of  imitators, 
that,  if  there  be  any  fault  in  the  model, 
they  aggravate  and  make  it  worfe. 

4 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle,  as  I  did 
of  thofe  of  Salluft,  beginning  with  his  u n- 
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conne&ed  compofition,  fo  unconnected,  a- 
brupt,  and  broken,  that  it  hardly  deferves 
the  name  of  compofition .  My  firft  ex¬ 
ample  fhall  be  the  very  beginning  of  his 
work,  I  mean  his  introduction  to  his  An¬ 
nals  where  one  fhould  have  expected  fome 
kind  of  flow  and  finoothnefs  of  compofi¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  we  find  in  other  authors,  even 
in  thofe  who,  in  other  parts  of  their  work, 
ftudy  compofition  very  little  He  begins 
thus :  4  Urbem  Romam  a  principio  reges 
6  habuere.  Libertatem  et  confulatum  L. 
4  Brutus  inftituit.  Di&aturae  ad  tempus 
*  fumebantur;  neque  Decemviralis  poteiias 
4  ultra  biennium,  neque  tribunorum  mili- 
4  turn  confulare  jus  diu  valuit.  Non  Cin- 
4  nae,  non  Sullae  longa  dominatio  ;  et  Pom- 
4  peii  Craffique  potentia  cito  in  Caefarem ; 
4  Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma,  in  Auguftum 

*  Ariftotle,  in  his  abftrufe  philofophical  works,  which 
he  intended  only  for  the  ufe  of  his  fcholars,  has  no¬ 
thing  that  can  be  called  compofition,  though  it  deferves 
that  name  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Tacitus’s  hi  (lory. 
But,  in  his  popular  works,  and  particularly  in  the  exor¬ 
diums  of  them,  there  is  very  good  compofition,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  his  bock  of  poetry. 
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ceflere.5  In  what  he  calls  his  hiftory, 
where  it  is  commonly  thought,  but,  in 
my  judgment,  without  reafon,  that  the 
compofition  is  more  copious  and  flowing, 
he  enters  upon  his  fubjedf  in  this  manner  : 

4  Opus  aggredior  opimum  cafibus,  atrox 
4  praeliis,  difcors  feditionibus,  ipia  etiam 
4  pace  faevum.  Quatuor  principes  ferro  in- 
4  terempti.  Tria  bella  civilia,  plura  exter- 
4  na,  ac  plerumque  permixta.  Profperae  in 

4  oriente,  adverfae  in  occidente  res.  Tur- 
4  batum  Illyricum  ;  Galliae  nutantes  ;  per- 
4  domita  Britannia,  et  ftatim  miffa;  coortae 
4  in  nos  Sarmatarum  ac  Suevorum  gentes, 
4  nobilitatus  cladibus  mutuis  Dacus.  Mota 
4  etiam  prope  Parthorum  arma  falfi  Nero- 
4  nis  ludibrio.  Jam  vero  Italia  novis  cladi- 
4  bus,  vel  poft  longam  faeculorum  feriem 
4  repetitis,  afflidta.  Hauftae  aut  obrutae  ur- 
4  bes  foecundiffima  Campaniae  ora.  Et  urbs 
4  incendiis  vaflata,  conlumptis  antiquiflimis 
4  deiubris,  ipfo  capitolio  civium  manibus  in- 
4  cenfo.  Pollutae  caerimoniae  ;  magna  a- 
4  dulteria  ;  plenum  exiliis  mare  ;  infedti  cae- 
4  ditms  tcopuii ;  atrocius  in  urbe  faevitumP 
A  little  after,  fpeaking  of  prodigies  that  hap- 
Vol  IIL  E  e 
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pened  about  that  time, — c  Coelo  terraque 
4  prodigia,  et  fulminum  monitus,  et  futu- 
4  rorum  praefagia,  laeta,  triftia,  ambigua, 
c  manifefta.’  Upon  this  paffage,  I  cannot 
help  fetting  down  the  remark  of  his  tranfla- 
tor  and  great  admirer,  Mr  Gordon.  c  In 
4  this,  fays  he,  there  is  an  infinite  pathos. 
4  What  can  be  more  folemn,  founding,  and 
4  fublime,  even  in  Lucretius  ?’ 

.  v  if 

Let  any  man  compare  thefe  exordiums  of 
Tacitus  with  the  exordium  of  Livy,  or 
even  of  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  Tacitus  is 
thought  by  fome  to  have  imitated,  and  the 
difference  will  appear  ftriking  ;  and  let  him 
compare  them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
exordiums  of  Salluft,  and  he  will  perceive 
a  great  refemblance,  and  that  it  is  Salluft 
whom  he  has  imitated  in  this  disjointed 
ftyle,  and  not  Thucydides. 

The  narrative  of  hiftory  fhould  certainly 
be  put  together  with  fome  kind  of  art ;  and 
there  fhould  be  a  certain  dignity  in  the 

compofition,  as  well  as  the  words.  But 
Tacitus  narrates  in  this  manner  in  his  hifto- 
ry,  for  from  thence  I  chufe  to  take  my  ex¬ 
amples,  for  the  reafon  above  given  :  4  In- 
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6  terim  civilis  vetera  circumfedit.  Vocula 
4  Geldubam,  atque  inde  Novefntm  conceffit. 
6  Civilis  capit  Geldubam.  Mox  haud  pro-* 
4  cul  Novell  o,  equeftri  praelio  profpere 
4  certabit  V  Again — 4  Nec  Sequani  detrec- 
4  tavere  certamen.  Fortuna  melioribus  af- 
4  fuit.  Fufi  Lingones,  Sabinus  feliinatum. 
4  temere  praelium,  pari  formidine  defe- 
4  ruit  'f',’  &c.  To  quote  more  would  be  to 
tranferibe  a  great  part  of  the  work. 

Such  fhort  fentences,  or  rather  mutilated 
fentences,  amputatae  fententiae ,  as  Seneca 
calls  them  can  be  faid  with  propriety  to  be 
only  the  materials  of  compofition:  And,  had 
there  been  nothing  preferved  of  Tacitus  but 
a  few  fragments  of  this  kind,  and  if  I  had 
not  known  his  tafte  of  ftyle,  and  manner  of 
writing,  I  fhould  have  thought  that  thefe 
were  only  heads,  or  memorandums  of  what 
he  was  afterwards  to  put  together  in  regu¬ 
lar  compofition. 

*  Hiftor.  Lib.  iv.  c.  36. 

f  Ibid.  c.  67. 


t  Senec.  Phiiof.  Epift.  114, 
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In  the  fpeeches  there  is  fomething  more 
of  compofition  ;  but  thefe  likewife  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  cut  into  fhort  fentences, 
commonly  in  the  form  of  interrogation, 

after  the  manner  of  the  fchools  of  declama- 

_  * 

tion.  Thus  the  Pannonian  legions,  when 
they  mutinied,  were  addrefled  by  their  offi¬ 
cers:  4  Quoufque  filium  imperatoris  obfide- 
4  bimus  ?  Quis  certaminum  finis  ?  Percen- 
4  nione  et  Vibuleno  facramentum  di&uri 
4  fumus  ?  Percennius  et  Vibulenus  ftipendia 
c  militibus,  agros  emeritis  largientur  ?  De- 
4  nique,  pro  Neronibus  et  Drufis  imperium 
6  populi  Romani  capeffent  ?  Quin  potius  ut 
4  noviffimi  in  culpam,  ita  primi  ad  poeni- 
*  tentiam.  fumus?  Tarda  funt  quae  in  com- 
4  mune  expoftulantur  :  Privatam  gratiam 
4  ftatim  mereare,  ftatim  recipias 

In  fome  of  the  paflages  I  have  quoted,  the 
fentences  are  not  only  fhort,  but  abrupt, 
and  ending  harfhly  and  unexpectedly ;  fo 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Seneca  the 
rhetorician  fays  of  the  ftyle  of  Fabianus,  a 
declaimer  of  his  time  ;  4  Quaedam  tarn  fu- 

\  ,  » 

*  Anna!.- Lib.  i.  c.  28* 
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4  bito  definunt,  ut  non  breviafint  fed  abrupt 
4  ta  And  *what  Seneca  the  philofopher 
fays,  fpeaking  of  the  compofition  of  certain 
writers  of  his  time, — 4  Quidam  praefraCtam 

4  et  afperam  probant,  difturbant  de  induftria, 
4  fi  quid  placidius  effiuxit.  Nolunt  fine 
4  falebra  eflfe  junCturam  ;  virilem  putant  et 
4  fortem  quae  aurem  inaequalitate  percu- 
4  tiat  f.’  Of  this  I  will  only  give  two  more 
inftances,  out  of  innumerable  that  might 
be  given :  For  it  is  evident  that  he  affected 
thofe  harfh  claufules,  having  a  pleafure,  as 
it  would  feem,  to  furprife  the  reader,  by  dif- 
appointing  his  expectation,  and  cheating  his 
ear.  In  giving  the  character  of  one  Vi- 
nius,  he  fays,  that  he  was — 4  Audax,  calli- 
4  dus,  promptus,  et  prout  animum  intendiffet 
4  pravus  aut  induftrius  eadem  vi  J.’  Again, 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  Antonius  the 
general  of  Vitellius  faid  to  his  troops,  when 
they  were  in  poffeffion  of  Verona,  which 

they  had  a  mind  to  fack  and  pillage,  and 
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accordingly  afterwards  did  fo,  he  fays, 
6  Vocatos  ad  concionem  Antonius  alloquitur 

4  magnifice  vidtores,  vidtos  clementer,  de 
1  Cremona  in  neutrum  Where,  in  order  to 
make  the  laft  member  of  thefentence  as  fhort 
and  abrupt  as  pofhble,  he  has  made  it  ob- 
fcure;  for  you  muft  be  well  acquainted  with 
Tacitus’s  idioms,  to  know  that,  by  the  ex- 
preffion  de  Cremona  neutrum ,  he  means  that 
Antonius  faid  nothing  at  all  of  Cremona, 
neither  in  the  way  of  praife  or  cenfure,  in¬ 
tending,  as  the  event  fhewed,  to  leave  the 
foldiers  to  follow  their  own  inclination  with 
refpedt  to  that  town. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obferve  another 
fault  in  Tacitus’s  ftyle,  namely,  an  obfcure 
brevity .  This,  with  the  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  above-mentioned,  is  imputed  to  Sal- 
luft  by  Seneca  the  philofopher,  in  the  e- 
piftle  above  quoted,  in  thefe  words  :  4  Sal- 

i  ,  —  ■ 

4  luftio  vigente  amputatae  fententiae,  et  ver- 
4  ba  ante  expedtatam  cadentiam,  et  obfcura 
4  brevitas  fuere  pro  cultu.’  And,  as  imita¬ 
tors  commonly  aggravate  the  faults  of  their 
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original,  fo,  compared  with  Tacitus,  Salluft 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  clear  and  perfpicuous 
writer.  For  Tacitus  has  fo  many  fhort  and 
elliptical  expreffions,  that  he  may  faid  to 
write  a  kind  of  fhort-hand  ftyle.  Thus, 
fpeaking  of  the  diffimulation  and  feigned 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  nobility,  upon  the 
deceale  of  Auguftus,  and  the  acceffion  of 
Tiberius,  he  fays, — c  Quanto  quis  illuitrior, 
c  tanto  magis  falfi  ac  feftinantes,  vultuque 
c  compofito,  ne  laeti  exceffu  Principis;  neu 
4  triftior  primordio,  lacrymas,  gaudium,  que- 
c  ftus,  adulatione  mifcebant*:’  Where  the 
word  primordio  has  no  meaning  at  all,  un- 
lefs  we  fupply  principatus  Tiberii.  Again, 
fpeaking  of  Primus  Antonius,  the  general 
of  Vitellius,  his  behaviour  after  the  taking 
of  Cremona,  he  fays,- — c  Primus  Antonius 
‘  nequaquam  pari  innocentia  poft  Cremo- 
4  nam  agebat  f  Where,  unlefs  you  fupply 
the  word  capta?n ,  there  is  no  fenie  in  the 

paffage. 

•* 

*  Annal.  Lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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Another  caufe  of  obfcurity  in  this  author 
Is,  the  affe&ation  of  expreffing  common 
things  in  an  uncommon  manner ;  as  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and 
particularly  of  the  lake  Moeris,  he  calls  it 
4  Lacus  effoffa  humo,  fuper-fluentis  Nili  re- 
4  ceptaculum,  atque  alibi  anguftiae,  et  pro- 
4  funda  altitudo,  nullis  inquirendum  fpatiis 
4  penetrabilis  * Where  all  that  is  meant 
by  this  ffiort  and  obfcure  fentence  is,  that 
the  lake  Moeris  was  in  fome  places  wider, 
in  fome  narrower,  and,  where  it  was  nar¬ 
row,  it  was  of  an  unfathomable  depth.  A- 
gain,  fpeaking  of  one  Celfus,  who  was  ac- 
cufed  before  Otho  the  Emperor  for  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  Galba,  the  preceeding  Emperor, 
againft  whom  Otho  had  rifen  in  rebellion 
and  killed,  he  fays, — 4  Celfus  conftanter 
4  fervatae  erga  Galbam  fidei  crimen  confef- 
4  fus,  exemplum  ultro  imputavitt  :*  Where 
the  only  difficulty  that  can  be  is  in  the 
manner  of  the  expreffion,  not  in  the  thing 
expreffed.  And  the  moft  probable  meaning 
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that,  I  think,  can  be  put  upon  the  words 
(for,  when  an  author  fo  expreffes  himfelf, 
we  can  but  guefs  at  his  meaning)  is,  that 
Celfus  not  only  confeffed  his  adherence  to 
Galba,  but  reproached  Otho  for  not  (hew¬ 
ing  the  fame  example  of  fidelity.  Again, 
in  defcribing  the  bloody  battle  betwixt  the 
troops  of  Vitellius  and  Otho,  where  the  fol- 
diers  on  the  different  fides  knew  one  an¬ 
other,  he  has  thefe  words  ;  4  Nofcentes 

4  inter  fe,  caeteris  confpicui,  in  eventum  to- 
4  tius  belli  certabant  *  :5  Where  the  mean¬ 
ing  plainly  is,  though  Tacitus  feems  to 
have  intended  to  conceal  it  from  the  rea- 

i 

der,  that  the  foldiers  on  the  different  fides, 
knowing  one  another,  and  wanting  to.  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves,  fought  each  of  them 
as  if  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  had 
depended  upon  his  Angle  valour.  Again, 
in  his  treatife  de  moribus  Germanorum ,  (peak¬ 
ing  of  the  condition  of  freedmen  among 
them,  he  fays,  4  Liberti  non  multum  fupra, 
4  fervos  funt,  raro  aliquid  momentum  in 
4  domo,  nunquam  in  civitate,  exceptis  dun-* 

*  Hiftor.  Lib.  ii.  c.  42, 
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*  taxat  iis  gentibus  quae  regnantur ;  ibi  e- 

*  nina  et  fuper  ingenuos,  et  fuper  nobiles 

*  afcendunt,  apud  caeteros  impares  libertini 

*  libertatis  argumentuin  funt  *  :5  Where, 
from  the  context,  and  whole  fenfe  of  the 
paffage,  not  from  the  words,  the  meaning 
appears  to  be,  that,  in  all  thofe  German 
ftates,  except  thofe  which  were  under  regal 
government,  the  unequal  condition  of  freed- 
men  was  a  proof  of  the  value  of  liberty. 
In  the  fame  place,  a  little  after,  fpeaking  of 
the  German  way  of  pofieffing  tjheir  lands, 
he  fays,  6  Agri  pro  numero  cultorum  ab  u- 

*  niverfis  per  vices  occupantur,  quos  mox 

*  inter  fe  fecundum  dignationem  par  tin  n- 

*  turd  This  I  never  fhould  have  under- 
flood,  if  I  could  not  have  explained  it  from 
the  paffage  of  an  author  who  writes  plainly 
and  naturally  ;  I  mean  CaTar,  who,  in  the 
account  he  has  given  us  of  the  manners  of 
the  Germans,  Lib.  vi.  de  B.  Gallico, '•tells  us, 
that  the  magiftrates  among  them  made  a 
diftribution  every  year  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  to  each  tribe  or  family,  and  they 
no  doubt  would,  as  Tacitus  fays,  fubdivide 
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it  among  themfelves,  giving  to  each  man 
according  to  his  dignity.  I  will  lubjoin 
Csefar?s  words,  from  which  we  may  fee  the 
difference  between  a  plain  natural  account 
of  a  thing,  and  the  fame  account  given  with 
an  affedfed  and  obfcure  brevity  :  4  Agricul- 

*  turae  non  ftudent  ;  neque  quifquam  agri 

*  modum  certum  ac  fines  proprios  habet ; 

1  fed  magiftratus  in  annos  fingulos  gentibus 

5  nationibufque  hominum,  qui  ima  coierunt, 
c  quantum  eis  et  quo  loco  vifum  eft,  attri— 

6  buunt  agri,  atque  anrio  poft  alio  traniire 
1  cogunt.’  Again,  in  the  fame  book,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fituation  of  the  Catti  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  he  has  thefe  words  :  c  Catti  initium  fe- 
€  dis  ab  Hercynio  faltu  inchoant,  non  ita 

*  efFufis  ac  paluftribus  locis,  ut  caeterae  ci- 

*  vitates,  in  quas  Germania  patefcit ;  durant 

*  ft  quidem  colles,  paulatimque  rarefcunt; 

*  et  Cattos  fuos  faltu s  Hercynius  profequi- 
5  tur  fimul  atque  deponit  The  conclu- 
fion  of  this  fentence  favours  more  of  the 
operofe  diligence  of  the  fophift  than  of  the 
gravity  of  the  hiftorian  ;  for  it  exprefies,  in 
a  quaint  and  artificial  manner,  a  very  plain 
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and  fi tuple  thing,  namely,  that  the  territory 
of  the  Catti  extended  along  the  Hercynian 
foreft,  and  went  no  farther  than  that  foreft. 
And,  laftly,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  reader 
with  more  examples  of  what,  indeed,  is  to 
be  feen  in  aim  oft  every  page  of  Tacitus,  in 
defcribing  the  form  of  our  ifland,  i  Formam 
‘  totius  Britanniae  Livius  veterum,  Fabius 
,  *  Rufticus  recentium,  eloquentiffimi  audto- 
‘  res,  oblongae  fcutulae  vel  bipenni  aflimi- 

4  lavere  ;  et  eft  ea  facies  citra  Caledoniam, 

5  unde  et  in  univerfum  fama  eft  trangref- 
*  fa  * : ’  Where  the  fenfe  is  plain  enough, 
namely,  that  the  form  of  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  ifland,  terminated  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  or  the  Scottifli  fea,  was  afcribed  to 
the  whole.  But  the  expreffion  is  not  plain 
or  natural,  but  has  much  of  what  the  Greek 
critics  call  7r£%it%yui  croCpte-riKvi* 

I  have  infilled  the  more  upon  this  ob- 
fcurity  in  Tacitus,  arifing  from  an  affecta¬ 
tion  to  raife  his  ftyle  by  an  uncommon 
phrafeology,  that  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguifhing  charaCteriftics  of  his 
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ftyle.  And  the  great  difference  in  this  re- 
fped  between  him  and  Thucydides  is,  that, 
though  Thucydides  be  likewife  obfcure, 
more  obfcure,  I  think,  than  Tacitus,  his 
obfcurity  is  all  in  his  orations,  arifmg  from 
his  perplexed  and  involved  enthymemas. 
For  his  narrative  is  abundantly  clear  and 
perfpicuous  ;  whereas  the  obfcurity  of  Ta¬ 
citus  is  chiefly  in  his  narrative,  for  he 
wants  to  adorn  the  plaineft  fads.  Now 
an  ornamented  narrative  can  hardly  be  very 
accurate  and  diftind.  And,  as  narrative  is 
the  mod  eflential  part  of  hiftory,  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  commentaries  of  Julius 
Csefar,  or  even  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  though 
his  narrative  be  not  near  fo  plain  as  that  of 
Julius,  fo  much  more  valuable  than  the 
hiftory  of  Tacitus. 

Tacitus  fo  far  refembles  a  modern  au¬ 
thor,  that  his  profe,  in  many  places,  is  very 
poetical.  Speaking  of  Germanicus’s  voyage, 
along  the  coaft  of  Germany,  he  lays,  c  Ac 
‘  primo  placidum  aequor  mille  navium  re- 
4  mis  ftrepere,  aut  velis  impelli  This  is 

*  Annal.  Lib.  ii.  c.  23. 
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poetical  painting,  riot  hiftorical  narrative. 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  foil  of  Germany,  he 
fays,  4  Terra  fatis  ferax,  frugiferarum  ar- 
4  borum  impatiens,  peeorum  foecunda,  fed 
4  plerumqrie  impfocera,  ne  armentis  qui* 
4  dem  funs  honor,  aut  gloria  frontis  And* 
a  little  after,  fpeaking  of  the  culture  of  th£ 
lands  in  Germany,  he  tells  us,  that  they  do 
not  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  garden  ;  and 
he  adds,  c  Sola  terrae  feges  imperatur  jv* 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
capitol  under  Vefpafiari,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  civil  war  betwixt  him  and  Vi- 
tellius,  he  tells  us,  that,  among  other  things 
that  were  thrown  into  the  foundation  of  it, 
there  were  ores  of  different  kinds,  which 
he  expreffes  in  this  manner  :  4  Metallorum 
4  primitiae  nullis  fornacibus  vidtae,  fed  ut 
4  gignunhir  :jV  In  thefe  examples  the  dic¬ 
tion  is  altogether  poetical,  fuch  as  is  not  to 
be  found  even  among  orators,  who  write 

j  t 

*  De  Mor.  Gem,  c.  5, 
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chaftly  and  correctly,  but  is  not  to  be  tole¬ 
rated  in  an  hiftorian.  He  abounds  alfo 
with  poetical  defcriptions,  fome  of  them 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length  ;  Such  is  that 
describing  the  field  of  battle,  where  Varus 
and  his  legions  fell  :  4  Prima  Vari  caftra  la- 
4  to  ambitu,  et  dimenfis  principiis,  trium 
4  legionum  manus  oftentabant ;  dein  femi- 
4  ruto  valla,  humiii  foffa,  accifae  jam  reli- 
4  quiae  confedifie  intelligebantur :  Medio 
4  campi  albentia  ofia,  ut  fugerant,  ut  refti- 
4  terant,  disjeda  vel  aggerata ;  adjacebant 
4  fragmina  telorum,  equorumque  artus,  fi- 
4  mul  truncis  arborum  antefixa  ora,  lucis 
4  propinquis  barbarae  arae,  apud  quas  tri— 
4  bunos,  ac  primoruin  ordinum  centuriones 
4  ma£taverant.  Et  cladis  ejus  fuperftites, 
4  pugnam  aut  vincula  elapfi,  referebant,  hie 
4  cecidijje  legates  ;  iliic  raptas  aquilas  ;  pri - 
4  mum  ubi  minus  Varo  aclacium ;  ubi  infiliei 
4  dextra ,  et  fuo  iflu  mortem  invenerit ;  quo 
4  iribunali  concionatus  Arminius ;  quot  pati~ 
4  bula  captivis ,  quae  ferobes  ;  utquefignis  et 
4  aquilis  per  fuperbiam  inluferit  It  is  in 
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this  way  that  Virgil  paints  the  field  of  battle 
before  Troy  : 

Hie  Dolopum  manus,  hie  faevus  tendebat  Achilles; 
Ciaffibus  hie  locus ;  hie  acies  certare  folebant. 

Aln.  ii.  v.  29,, 

Tacitus’s  poetry  is  here  the  lefs  excufeable, 
that  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions 
was  an  event  that  did  not  fall  within  the 
period  of  his  hiftory,  having  happened  fe- 
veral  years  before.  But  he  has  another  de- 
feription  which  belongs  to  his  fubjedt ;  and, 
as  it  is  lefs  poetical,  is  for  that  reafon  more 
beautiful,  and  fuch  as,  I  think,  may  be  to¬ 
lerated,  if  not  praifed,  by  the  fevered;  critic. 
It  is  where  he  delcribes  a  mod  dangerous 
fedition  and  mutiny  of  the  German  legions, 
upon  the  death  of  Auguftus,  which  role  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  Germanicus,  who  com^ 
manded  them,  was  obliged  to  fend  away 
his  wife  and  infant  fon,  who  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  in  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  legions.  Their  leaving  the  camp,  and 
the  effedt  that  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
foldiers,  is  thus  .finely  deferibed  :  4  Incede- 

*  bat  muliebre  et  miferabile  agmen,  profu- 

*  ga  ducis  uxor  parvulum  finu  filium  ge- 
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*  rens ;  lamentantes  circurri  amicorum  con- 

.  V  I 

4  juges,  quae  fimul  trahebantur  ;  nec  minus 
4  trifles  qui  manebarit.  Non  florentis  Cae- 
4  faris,  neque  fuis  in  caftris,  fed  velut  in  ur- 
4  be  vidta  facies,  gemitufque  ac  planftus, 
4  etiam  militum  aures  oraque  advertere. 
4  Progrediuntur  contuberniis :  Quis  Me  fle- 
4  bills  form's  ?  Quod  tarn  trifle  ?  Foeminas  il - 
4  luflres ,  non  centurionem  ad  tutelar  non 
4  mi  litem,  nihil  imperatoriae  uxor  is,  aut  co - 
4  mitatus  foliti,  pergere  at  Treveros,  et  ex- 
4  teniae  fidei  V  .  This  is  a  picture  well  de¬ 
fig  ned,  and  exceedingly  well  coloured;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  fuch  de- 
fcriptions  Tacitus  indulged  his  genius, 
which,  I  think,  was  as  much  adapted  to 
poetry  as  to  hiftory.  But  it  is  one  of  thofe 
duleia  vitia ,  againfl  which  I  would  warn 
all  writers  of  hiftory  ;  for,  if  the  writer 
happens  to  be  a  dull  man,  and  of  a  genius 
not  favoured  by  the  Mules,  he  will  make  a 
forry  piece  of  it  ;  and,  if  he  have  a  poetical 
genius,  and  fucceed,  though  he  may  gain 
popular  applaufe,  he  will  probably  not  pleafe 

1 
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a  good  judge  of  writing,  who  will  think 
the  defcriptions  mifplaced,  and  unfuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  giving  to  hiftory 
the  air  of  romance.  And,  in  fad,  it  always 
happens,  that  there  are  many  circumftances 
in  fuch  defcriptions  either  altogether  feign¬ 
ed,  or  much  exaggerated,  which  makes  the 
faith  of  the  author  fufpeded  in  other  things. 

The  laft  fault  I  (hall  obferve  in  Tacitus’s 
ftyle  is  alfo  one  which  is  much  imitated  by 
modern  writers,  and  greatly  admired  by 
mod  readers ;  and  that  is  a  fmart  and  un- 
expeded  turn  which  he  gives  to  the  thought, 
as  well  as  the  expreffion :  As  where,  fpeak- 
3ng  of  the  mathematic!  or  aftrologers  in 
Rome*  he  fays,  that  they  wTere  4  genus  ho- 
4  minum  potentibus  infidum,  fperantibus 
4  fallax,  quod  in  civitate  noftra  et  vetabitur 
4  femper,  et  retinebitur  * Where  every 
reader  is  furprifed  to  find  vetabitur  and  reti - 
nebitur  joined  together.  Again,  in  giving 
a  charader  of  Galba  the  Emperor,  he  fays, 

4  Major  privato  vifus,  dum  privatus  fuit,  et 
4  omnium  confenfu  capax  imperii,  nifi  im~ 


*  Hiitor.  Lib,  i.  c,  22 , 
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4  peraffet  Again,  fpeaking  of  a  horrid 
thing  that  was  done  in ‘the  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  Otho  and  Vitellius,  which  every  bo¬ 
dy  detefted  and  execrated,  he  fays,  4  Fa£tum 
4  effe  Icelus  loquuntnr,  faciuntquef.5  A- 
gain,  defcribing  Burrus,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  Cohorts  under  Nero,  attending 
the  Emperor  while  he  was  performing  up¬ 
on  the  ftage,  he  fays,  that,  among  his  other 
attendants,  were  4  cohors  militum  centurio- 
4  nes  tribunique  et  moerens  Burrus  ac  lau- 
4  dans  J.’ 

Thefe,  and  fuch  like  turns,  are,  I  know, 
commonly  reckoned  very  fine  and  witty, 
and  fome  of  them,  as  1  remember,  are  much 
praifed  by  his  tranflator  Mr  Gordon  ;  but 
the  noble  fimplicity  of  the  true  claffical 
writing  rejects  all  fuch  points  and  turns, 
which  ferve  only  to  furprife  the  reader,  and 
catch  his  admiration,  not  to  inftrud  him. 
Nor  do  I  know  any  mark  by  which  the 


*  Hiftor.  Lib.  i  c.  49. 
f  Ibid.  Lib.  iii.  c.  25. 

t  Annal,  xiv.  c,  1 5. 
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genuine  claflics  are  more  readily  di  ft  in  gui  di¬ 
ed  from  the  writers  of  later  times  and  ages 
of  lefs  correct  tafte* 

}  *  1  i 

But,  though  I  thus  cenfure  very  freely 
the  faults  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle,  I  am  very  far 

from  thinking  contemptibly  of  his  matter, 
or  that  he  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
valuable  author.  His  fubjedf,  I  think,  is 
grand  and  noble*,  It  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall  of  a  great  people,  greater  than  any 
that  ever  exifted  in  arms  and  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  extent  and  duration  of 

their  empire.  Other  nations  may  have  been 
more  glorious  in  their  rife,  or  in  their  pro- 

fperity,  but  none  was  ever  fo  great  in  its 
fall ;  and  the  period  of  Tacitus’s  hiftory 
affords  more  extraordinary  examples  of  vir¬ 
tues  and  vices,  fometimes  mixed  in  the 
fame  man,  than  are  to  be  found  any  where 
elfe  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  For  the 
Romans  were  great  in  their  vices,  as  well 
as  their  virtues,  and  in  both  almoft  exceed¬ 
ed  humanity. 

In  treating  this  fubjedt,  Tacitus  never 
falls  below  the  dignity  of  it,  at  leaft,  as  to. 
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the  matter  ;  nor  is  it,  I  think,  without  rea- 
fon  that  he  fpeaks  himfelf  of  the  gravity  of 
his  work  He  fhews  himfelf  every  where 
a  lover  of  virtue,  and  of  virtuous  men,  and 
expreffes,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  detef- 
tation  of  cruelty,  and  every  kind  of  vice.  He 
fpeaks  with  admiration  of  philofophy  and  its 
teachers,  as  often  as  he  has  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion  them,  knowing  that  it  was  philofophy 
that  had  produced  thofe  extraordinary  charac¬ 
ters  which  he  celebrates,  fuch  as  that  of  Thra- 
fea  Paetus,  and  Helvidius  Prifcusf.  Nor 
do  I  think  the  charge  of  malignity,  com¬ 
monly  made  againft  him,  and  of  exagge¬ 
rating  too  much  the  vices  of  men,  is  well 

founded  :  He  has  not  made  a  Tiberius  or  a 

•-  * 

*  <Ut  conquirere  fabulofa,  ct  fi<5Hs  oble&are  Jegex?- 

*  tium  animos,  procul  gravitate  coepti  operis  crediderim, 

*  ita  vulgatis  traditifque  demere  fidem  non  aufim;’  Hilt. 

Lib.  ii.  c.  50. 

f  Speaking  cf  this  laft,  lie  fays,  4  Ingenium  iiluftre 

*  altioribus  ftudiis  juvenis  admodurn  dedit;  non,  ut  ple- 

*  rique,  ut  nomine  magnifico  fegne  otium  velaret,  fed 

*  quo  firmior  adverfus  fortuita  rempubbeam  capeiTeret ; 
i  doctores  lapientiae  fecutus  eft,  qui  fola  bona  quae  ho- 

*  nefta,  maia  tantum  quae  turpia ;  potentiam,  nobilita- 

*  tem,  caeteraque  extra  animum,  neque  malls,  neque  bo~ 

*  nis  annumeranti’  Hi  ft.  Lib.  iy,  c.  c. 
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Nero  fa  bad  as  Suetonius  has  made  them  ; 
and  he  fometimes  rejects  imputations  of 
bad  motives  to  adions  that  were  commonly 
made  at  the  time,  even  to  the  adions  of 
Tiberius,  the  moft  cunning,  as  well  as  the 
moft  wicked  of  men  :  As,  where  he  men¬ 
tions  the  motives  of  Tiberius  for  not  being 
prefent  at  the  fhews  of  the  gladiators,  but 

y~ 

allowing  his  fon  Drums  to  attend  them  : 
4  Edendis  gladiatoribus,  quos  Germanici 
4  fratris  ac  fuo  nomine  obtulerat,  Drufus 
4  praefedit,  quamquam  vili  fanguine  nimis 
4  gaudens  :  Quod  vulgus  formidolofum,  et 
4  pater  arguifle  dicebatur  ;  cur  abftinuerit 
6  fpedacuio  ip ie  varie  trahebant ;  alii  taedio 
4  coetus,  quidam  triftitia  ingenii,  et  metu 
4  comparationis,  quia  Auguftus  comiter  in- 
4  terfuiflet.  Non  crediderim  ad  oftenden- 
4  dam  faevitiam,  movendaique  populi  offen- 
4  fiones,  conceffam  filio  materiem;  quam- 
4  quam  id  quoque  didum  eft 

\  p 

But,  though  he  be  not  malignant,  he  is 
very  fagacious  in  divining  the  motives  of 
men’s  adions,  and  the  fentmients  of  their 
heart;  and,  if  the  men  are  bad,  it  is  natural 


*  Annal,  Lib.  i.  c.  76. 
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to  fuppofe  that  the  motives  and  fentiments  of 
their  heart  are  likewife  bad.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  difadvantage  he  was  under  in  writing  the 
hiilory  of  times  fo  near  his  own,  he  fays, 
4  Multorum  quiTiberio  regente  poenam  vel 
4  infamias  fubiere  pofteri  manent.  Utque  fa- 
4  miliae  ipfae  jam  extindae  fint,  repenes, 
4  qui,  ob  fimibtudinem  morum,  aliena  rnale- 
4  fada  fibi  objedari  putent.  Etiam  gloria  ac 
4  virtus  infenfos  habet,  ut  nimls  ex  propin- 
4  quo  diverfa  arguens  'V  Again,  he  affigns 
various  motives  for  Tiberius  continuing  the 
fame  men  fo  long  in  the  fame  governments: 
4  Id  quoque  morum  Tiberii  fuit,  continuare 
4  imperia,  ac  plerofque  ad  finem  vitae  in 
4  iiidem  exercitibus,  aut  jurifdidionibus  ha- 
4  bere;  caufae  variaetraduntur:  Alii  taedio  tio~ 
4  <vae  curae  femel  placita  pro  aeternis  fcrva- 
4  'vijje:  Quidam  invidia  ne  pluresfruerentur\ 
4  funt  qai  exiftiment,  ut  calhdum  ejus  inge - 
4  nium ,  itu  anxmm  judicium ;  neque  enim 
4  eminentes  virtutes  jeciabatur ,  et  riirfum 
4  'vit  'ia  oderat :  Ex  options  periculum  Jtbi 
4  a  pcjjimis  dedccus  publicum  metuebat  j\* 

*  Annal.  iib.  4.  c.  33. 

f  Ibid.  lib.  i,  c.  So, 
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Again,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  Tiberius  refu- 
fing  the  title  of  parens  patriae ,  and  of  domi~ 
nus ,  he  fays,  4  Meque  tamen  ob  ea  parentis 
4  patriae  delatum  et  antea  vocabulum  af- 
4  fumpfit,  acerbeque increpuit  eos,  qui  divinas 
4  occupationes ,  ipfumque  dominum  dixerant; 
4  unde  angufta  et  lubrica  oratio,  fub  princi- 
4  pe  qui  hbertatem  metuebat ,  adulationem 
€  oderat 

His  political  wifdom  has  been  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  was  a  prudent 
man,  and  had  the  -experience  of  bufmefs. 
But  I  deny  that  he  had  gone  far  into  the 
philofophy,  or  even  the  hiftory  of  govern¬ 
ment;  otherwife,  he  never  would  have  faid 
that  a  form  of  regimen  mixt  of  the  power  of  a 
king,  or  chief  magi  ft  rate,  nobles,  and  people, 
might  be  praifed  in  theory,  but  could  hardly 
ever  exift  in  faft ;  or,  if  it  did  exift,  could 
not  be  of  long  continuance  7.  An  obfer- 

#  Anna!,  lib.  2.  c.  87. 

•j-  Nam  curuftas  natidnes  et  urbes,  popnliis,  aut  pri- 
mores,  autfmguli,  regunt:  Deledaex  his  et  conftituta 
fei  publicae  forma  laudari  faciiius  quam  evenire,  vd, 
fi  evenit,  baud  diuturca  effe  poteft.  AnnaL  lik  4.  c:  33.'. 
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vation  that  has  been  applied  by  fome  Eng- 
lifh  writers  to  the  Britifh  conflitution,  with 
much  exultation  and  triumph  over  the  rude- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  of  antient  times,  that 
could  not  devife  a  form  of  government  fo 
perfect  as  has  been  invented  in  this  ifland, 
and  which  even  fo  great  an  author  as  Taci¬ 
tus  fpeaks  of,  as  only  a  fine  fpeculation. 
But  the  fa£t  truly  is,  that  all  the  free  ftates 
of  antiquity  were  governed  in  this  way.  Such 
wasthegovernment  of  Sparta,  and  likewifeof 
Athens  in  antient  times,  and  fuch  was  even 
the  original  form  of  government  in  Rome, 
not  only  under  their  Kings,  but  under  their 
confuls  ;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  un¬ 
der  their  confuls,  they  had  two  chief  ma- 
giftrates,  in  place  of  one  that  they  had  be¬ 
fore.  And  Tacitus,  if  he  had  been  deep  in 
this  part  of  philofophy,  would  have  known 
from  theory,  that  there  can  be  no  govern¬ 
ment  truly  free  which  is  not  fo  mixed.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  Tacitus  himfelf  had  flu- 
died  philofophy  with  that  moderation  which 
he  commends  in  his  father-in-law,  Julius 

Agricola  *  ;  a  clear  proof  of  which,  among 

* 

*  1  Memoria  teneo  folitum  ipfum  [Agricolam]  narra- 
*  re,  [e  in  prhna  juventa  ftudium  philofophiae  ac  juris }  ultra 

Vox,  III.  H  h  2 


; 
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others,  that  might  be  quoted,  is  his  doubting 
whether  the  gods,  popitious  or  angry,  had 
denied  gold  and  filver  to  the  Germans 
His  model  Salluft  was,  in  this  refpefl:,  a 
better  philofopher  ;  for  he,  fpeaking  of  a-* 
varice  and  money,  fays,  4  Avaritia  peeu- 
4  niae  ftudium  habet,  quam  nemo  fapiens. 
€concupivit;  ea,  quafi  venenis  malis  im- 
15  buta,  corpus  animumque  virilem  effemi- 
‘  nat :  Semper  infinita,  infatiabilis,  neque 
c  copia,  neque  inopia  minuitur  *j\5  And  he 
might  have  known  from  hiftory,  that  Ly- 
curgus,  the  law-giver  of  Sparta,  whofe  wif- 
dom,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  o-* 
facie,  exceeded  human,  laboured  nothing 
more,  in  the  form  of  polity  that  he  gave  to 
the  Spartans,  than  to  exclude  wealth  from 

4  quam  concejfi.m  Romano  ac  fenatori  haufijTe  :  Ni prndentia  via = 

*  tris  incenfum  ac  fiagrantem  animum  coercuijj'et ;  fcilicet  fu- 
4  biime  et  eredtum  ingenium,  pulchritudinem  ac  fpeciem 
4  exceJfae  magnaeque  gloriae  vehementius  quam  caute 
‘  appetebat;  mox  mitigavit  ratio  et  aetas;  retinuitque^ 

*  quod  eft  difticillimum,  ex  fapientia  modum;’  Agrico» 
!ae  vita*  c.  4. 

*  4  Argentum  et  aurum  propitii  an  irati  dii  negaye* 
4  rint,  dubito  •*  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  5» 


f  Conj.  Catalin.  c,  ip 
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among  them :  And  the  fame  oracle,  while 
yet  their  ftate  was  flourifhing,  foretold,  that 
nothing  elfe  but  the  love  of  money  could 
ruin  them  *• 

I  think,  however,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
that  Tacitus’s  hiftory  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
valuable*  work  ;  even  the  ftyle,  which  is 
moft  exceptionable  in  it,  is  not  the  ftyle  of 
a  little  fophift,  fuch  as  there  were  many  in 
later  times,  who,  unacquainted  with  human 
life  and  bufinefs,  applied  themfelves  only  to 
adorn  words,  and  to  tickle  the  ears,  and 
pleafe  the  fancy  of  their  hearers  and  rea¬ 
ders.  Some  of  thefe  orators,  in  the  very 
age  in  which  Tacitus  lived,  boafted  that 
their  performances  might  be  Jung  or  danced 
to  f*  The  ftyle  which  Tacitus  has  ftudied 
is  of  a  kind  quite  oppofite ;  for  it  is  of  the 
auftere  kind,  uncouth  and  harlh  to  excefs. 
This  I  afcribe  chiefly  to  his  being  fo  un¬ 
lucky  in  his  choice  of  a  model  and  pattern 
for  compofltion  \  I  mean  Salluft,  whom  he 

*  «  (pthofflupocTiec,  ^7ix^rxi  cAef,  «AAo 

f  Dialog,  de  caufis  corruptae  doquentiae,  cap.  26, 
Neque  enim  oratorius  ifle. 
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commends,  as  4  Rerum  Romanarum  floren- 
4  tiffimus  auflor  For  that,  if  he  had  cho- 
fen  a  better  model,  he  had  genius  enough 

to  make  better  compofition,  I  have  no  doubt; 
of  which,  I  think,  it  is  but  fair,  as  I  have 
quoted  fo  much  again (l  him,  to  give  one  or 
two  infhnces.  Speaking  of  one  Lepidus,  a 
wife  man  of  thofe  times,  who  kept  well 
with  Tiberius,  and  yet  moderated  and  re- 
{trained  his  cruelty,  which  others  flattered, 
he  fays,  *  Hunc  ego  Lepidum,  temporibus 
4  illis,  gravem  et  fapientem  virum  fuiile 
4  comperio.  Nam  pleraque  ab  faevis  adu- 
4  lationibus  aliorum  in  melius  flexit;  neque 
4  tamen  temperamenti  egebat,  cum  aequa- 
4  bili  audtoritate  et  gratia  apud  Tiberium 
4  viguerit.  Unde  dubitare  cogor,  fato  et 
4  forte  nafcendi,  ut  caetera,  ita  principum 
4  inclinatio  in  hos,  offenfio  in  illos ;  an  fit 
4  aliquid  in  noftris  confiliis,  liceatque  inter 
4  abruptam  contumaciam,  et  deforme  obfe- 
4  quium,  pergere  iter  ambitione  ac  periculis 
4  vacuum  f Not  only  the  words  here  are 
very  elegant,  and  wrell  chofen,  but  the  com- 


*  Annal.  Lib.  ii.  c.  30. 
4-  Ibid.  Lib.  iv.  c.  20* 
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pofition  is  numerous  and  fine,  efpecially  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fentence.  In  his  ha¬ 
rangues  he  has,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
more  of  compofition  than  in  his  narrative; 
and  there  is  the  beginning  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Galba’s  fpeech  to  Pifo,  when  he  a- 
dopted  him,  which  is  as  well  compofed  as 
almoft  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Latin  author.  It  runs  thus:  4  Si  te  priva- 
4  tus,  lege  curiata  apud  Pontifices,  ut  moris 
4  eft,  adoptarem,  et  mihi  egregium  erat 
4  tunc,  Pompeii  et  M.  Graft!  fobolem  in  pe- 
4  nates  meos  adfcifcere  ;  et  tibi  infigne,  Sul- 
4  piciae  ac  Lutatiae  decora,  nobilitati  tuae 
4  adjecifle.  Nunc  me  deorum  hominum- 
4  que  confenfu  ad  imperium  vocatum,  prae- 
<  clara  indoles  tua,  et  amor  patriae  impulit, 
c  ut  principatum,  de  quo  majores  noftri  ar- 
4  mis  certabant,  bello  adeptus,  quiefcenti  of- 
4  feram  ;  exemplo  Divi  Augufti,  qui  fororis 
4  filium  Marcellum,  dein  generum  Agrip- 
c  pam,  mox  nepotes  fuos,  poftremo  Tiberium 
4  Neronern  privignum,  in  proximo  fibi  fafti- 
4  gio  collocavit  *.% 
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Thefe,  and  other  inftances  that  might  be  * 
quoted,  fhew  that  Tacitus  was  capable  of 
writing  much  better  than  he  has  done.  But 
his  tafte  was  corrupted  by  the  imitation  of 
Salluft,  and  the  fafhion  of  the  times,  which, 
as  he  tells  us,  approved  much  of  the  ftyle 
of  Seneca :  *  Fuit  illi  viro  ingenium  amoe- 
i  num,  et  temporis  ejus  auribus  accommo- 
c  datum  It  is  not,  however,  the  ftyle 
of  Seneca  that  Tacitus  has  imitated;  for, 
though  Seneca’s  fentences  be  as  fhort,  with 
generally  more  of  point  and  turn  in  them, 
they  are  better  fmoothed  and  rounded,  and 
are  juft  what  Petronius  Arbiter,  fpeaking  of 
the  ftyle  of  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  calls 
5  melliti  verborum  globulid 

And  here  I  conclude  my  criticifm  upon 
Tacitus,  which  has  drawn  out  to  the  greater 
length,  that  I  have  illuftrated  what  I  have 
faid  of  him  by  examples  from  him  ;  becaufe 
I  find  that,  in  matters  of  criticifm,  general 
obfervations  inftrud  little,  unlefs  they  be 
explained  by  examples.  I  have  been  the 
fuller  upon  this  author,  fo  much  celebrated 


•  A&nal,  Lib.  xiii,  c.  2. 
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in  modern  times*  that,  I  believe,  the  Imi¬ 
tation  of  his  ftyle  has  contributed  very 
much  to  corrupt  the  prefent  tafte  of  writing 
in  Europe.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  the  Englifh  writers  of 
the  laft  century  with  thofe  of  this,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Englifh  writers  before,  or  a- 
bout  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  fuch  as 
Hooker,  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon,  Bifhop 
Wilkins,  and  Dr  S  pratt,  with  the  generality 
of  the  Britilh  writers  of  this  century.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  other  models  for 
the  writing  art  known,  except  the  great 
and  genuine  claffics,  fuch  as  Demofthenes, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Julius  Casfar,  Cice¬ 
ro,  and  Livy,  among  the  Latins  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  in  thofe  Englifh  au¬ 
thors  1  have  named,  a  colour  of  ftyle  quite 
different  from  what  is  prefently  the  fafhioru 
In  place  of  the  fhort,  fmart,  unconnected 
fentences,  the  *i nbrantes  Jententiolac ,  as  Pe- 

tronius  calls  them,  of  thefe  later  writers,  we 
have  periods  in  them,  well  compofed,  con- 
fifting  of  members  connected,  and  aptly  in¬ 
ferred  into  one  another,  and  full  of  fenfe 

and  argument,  inftead  of  point  and  turnj 
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and  what  is  commonly  called  wit.  The  o- 
pinion  of  thofe  writers  feems  to  have  been, 
that  their  words  ought  to  be  conneded  as 
well  as  their  fenfe  and  meaning.  And  I 
have  generally  obferved,  that  where  a  con- 
nedion  is  wanting  in  the  ftyle,  there  is 

% 

the  fame  want  in  the  fenfe  and  argument. 

I  muft  however  acknowledge,  that,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  hit  the  exad  middle  in  any 
thing,  fome  of  thofe  Englifli  authors  a- 
bove- mentioned  have  run  out  into  fo  great 
a  length  of  period,  that  all  their  {kill  in 
compofition  cannot  fometimes  make  the 
fenfe  fufficiently  clear,  without  looking  far¬ 
ther  back,  and  carrying  on  the  attention 
longer  than  xnoft  readers  are  capable  of 
doing. 

But,  whatever  hurt  the  imitation  of  Taci¬ 
tus  may  have  done  to  a  good  tafle  in  wri¬ 
ting,  I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  juftice  that  I 
owe  to  the  Britifh  authors  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  beft  imitation  of  him,  far  exceeding 
any  thing  that  I  have  feen  in  French,  is  to  be 
found  in  Mr  Mallet’s  life  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con:  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  refufe  a  great  deal 
of  merit*  in  point  of  ftyle,  to  that  work,  if 
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\ 

it  be  true  that  Tacitus  is  a  model  for  ftyle 
and  compofition.  But  I  hope  I  have  faid 
enough  to  Ihew,  that  he  is  not  a  proper  mo¬ 
del  ;  and  that,  though  his  works  be  highly 
finiihed,  and  have  no  doubt  coft  him  a 
great  deal  of  pains  and  fhidy,  they  are  not 
finifhed  in  a  good  tafte  ;  and  therefore  the 
negligence,  and  even  vulgarity,  of  inch  a 
writer  as  Polybius,  with  all  his  Megalopolis 
tan  idioms,  is  preferable  to  the  ftudied  ob~ 
fcurity  and  affedted  fententioufnefs  of  Ta¬ 
citus. 

i  '  ,  • 

t 
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C  H  A  P.  XIII. 

The  Jlyle  of  Tacitus  has  the  general  charac - 
ter  oj  the  Jlyle  of  the  age.^—The  fchools  of 
declamation  the  caufe  of  fo  general  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  t aft e  among  the  Romans  coming 
on  fo  fa  ft . — -The  beginning  of  thofe  fchools 
at  Rome ,  and  the  progrefs  of  them — The 
bad  effecls  of  them  upon  the  tafie  of  wri¬ 
ting  of  all  kinds . — Some  J'pecimens  of  their 
Jlyle.— Seneca  the  philofopheT s  Jlyle  of  the 
fame  kind . 

i  / 

THE  ftyle  of  Tacitus,  though  it  have 
its  peculiarities,  has  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ftyle  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  as  is  evident  from  the  writings  of 

Seneca,  who  lived  before  Tacitus,  and  of 

\  —  . 

Pliny  the  younger,  who  lived  at  the  fame 
time.  This  makes  it  a  matter  of  fome  c li¬ 
no  fity  to  inquire  how  the  Romans,  who 
at  firft  copied  only  the  heft  Greek  mafters, 
and  had  formed,  about  the  time  of  Cicero* 
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a  good  national  tafte  of  fpeaking  and  wri¬ 
ting,  fhould,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  have  de¬ 
clined  lb  much  from  that  tafte.  Many 
things,  no  doubt,  in  the  degenerate  times  of 
any  ftate,  contribute  to  the  depravation  of 
tafte  in  all  the  arts.  Several  of  thofe  caufes 
are  enumerated  in  that  elegant  dialogue  de 
caufis  corrupt ae  eloquent iae  %  ;  but  there  is 
one  which,  I  think,  not  only  accounts  for 
the  Romans  falling  off  from  the  true  tafte 
of  eloquence,  but  for  their  adopting  that 
particular  bad  tafte  which  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Tacitus;  and  it  is  the  education  of 
the  youth  in  the  fchools  of  declamation, 
where  they  practifed  fpeaking  upon  ffctl« 
tious  fubjefts,  fome  of  them  altogether  out 
of  real  life  f ;  or,  if  not  fi&itious,  rare  and 

t 

*  This  dialogue  is  by  fome  afcribed  to  Tacitus,  by  o- 
thers  to  Qumftilian;  but,  though  it  appear  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  it  is  of  a 
character  of  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  that  of  either  of 
them,  and  is  by  far  the  belt  written  piece  which  .remains 
of  that  age. 

t  Of  this  kind  Petronius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Sa- 
tyricon,  mentions  fome  cafes.  His  words  are,  «  Et  idea 
‘  ego  adolefcentulos  exiftimo  in  fchoiis  ftultifiimos  fieri, 
c  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quae  in  ufu  habemus,  autaadiunt  aut 
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unufual,  and  fuch  as  were  of  no  ufe  in  the 

common  bufinefs  of  life  *. 

\ 


The  practice  began  among  the  Greeks, 
not  the  Athenians,  but  the  Afiatic  Greeks, 
from  whom  it  came  to  Athens,  and  from 
Athens,  it  is  likely,  to  Rome  'j\  At  what 


4  vident ;  fed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  litore  flantes,  fed 

*  tyrannos  edicta  fcribentes,  quibus  imperent  filiis,  lit  pa- 
6  trum  fuorum  capita  praecidant;  fed  refponfa  in  pefti- 

*  Jentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur.’ 
Such  fubjeds  are  what  the  author  of  the  dialogue  a- 
bove-mentioned,  de  Caufis  corruplae  Eloquentiae ,  calls  4  fic- 
4  tae,  nec  uilo  modo  ad  veritatem  accedentes  controver- 
6  fiae,  quae  linguam  modo  et  vocem  exercebant e.  31. 
And,  if  the  reader  de  fires  to  fee  examples  of  fuch  que- 
ftions,  and  their  manner  of  treating  them  in  thofe 
fchools,  he  will  find  them  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician’s 
eolledion,  which  he  calls  Controverfiae ,  of  which  1  fhail 
fpeak  more  a  little  after, 

*  Of  this  Jafi  kind  Suetonius,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book  de  Claris  Oratoribus ,  has  given  us  two  examples. 

•j-  *  Nuper  ventofa  ifthaec  et  enormis  loquacitas  A- 
4  thenas  ex  Afia  commigravit,  animofque  juvenum  ad 
4  magna  furgentes,  velut  peftilente  quodam  fidere  adfla- 
4  vit.  Simulque  corrupta  eloquentiae  regula  ftetit  et 
4  obmutuit;’  Petron.  Satyric.  initio.  This  is  that  un- 
philofophic  eloquence  of  which  the  Halicarnafiian  com¬ 
plains  very  much  •  but  obferves,  that  it  was  beginning  in 
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time  it  began  among  the  Greeks  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  :  Qnindilian  fays,  that  it  was  about  the 
time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  was  not  known  in  Athens 
in  the  days  of  Demofthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
thofe  other  great  orators,  ten  of  whom  were 
produced  in  that  Angle  city;  and,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  every  kind  of  fine  writing  had  come  to 

perfection  in  Greece  before  any  fchool  of 
declamation  was  opened  *. 

his  time  to  yield  to  a  better  tafte  and  manner,  under  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  fome  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  •  Diony fms  de  Antiquis  Oratoribys ,  Comment arii,  in 
initio. 

This  Afiatic  eloquence,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in  his 
book  de  Claris  Oratoribus ,  was  of  two  kinds:  4  Genera  au- 
4  tern  Afiaticae  di&ionis  duo  funt,  unum  fententiofum,  et 
4  argutum,  fententiis  non  tarn  gravibus  et  feveris,  quam 
4  concinnis  et  venuftis.  Aliud  autem  genus  eft  non  tarn 
4  fententiis  frequentatum,  quam  verbis  volucre  atque  in- 
4  citatum.’  Of  the  firft  kind  was  the  eloquence  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fpecimens 
of  it,  which  Seneca  the  rhetorician  has  preferved  to  us, 
and  of  which  I  ihall  fay  more  hereafter. 

*  4  Nondum  juvenes  declamationibus  continebantur, 
4  cum  Sophocles  aut  Euripides  invenerunt  verba,  quibus 

*  deberent  loqui.  Nondum  umbraticus  doftor  ingenia 
<  deleverat,  cum  Pindarus  novemque  Lyrici  Homericis 

*  verfibus  canere  timuerunt.  Et,  ne  poetas  quidem  ad 
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In  Rome,  it  did  not  begin  till  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  days  oi  Cicero,  who,  when  he  was 
a  boy,  heard  the  firft  Latin  declaimer,  one 
L.  Plotius  Gallus  At  firft,  this  kind  of 
exercife  was  not  at  all  approved  of  by  the 
wifer  men  of  Rome ;  and  it  was  prohibited 
by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  in  his  book  de  Claris  Rhetoribus , 
and  afterwards  by  an  edidb  of  the  cenfbrs 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  L.  Lici- 
nius  Craffus  the  orator,  who  mentions  this 
decree  in  Cicero’s  third  book  de  Oratore , 
and  calls  the  fchools  of  thofe  declaimers 

ludi  impudent iaey  the  fchools  of  impu¬ 
dence  f . 

4  teftimonium  citem,  certe  neque  Platona,  neque  Demof- 
4  thenem  ad  hoc  genus  oraticnis  acceffiffe  video  Petronii 
Satyric. 


#  Sueton.  de  ClarS  Rhetor,  c.  2. 

f  From  the  words  of  this  edidl  of  the  cenfors,  which 
Suetonius  has  preferyed  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  above  quoted,  it  appears,  that  the  word  rhetor  was 
not  at  that  time  naturalized  in  Rome;  and,  before  Cice¬ 
ro’s  time,  the  word  declamatio  was  not  known,  as  Seneca 
the  rhetorician  informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  firft  book 
of  Controverfies,  * 


i 


i 
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Before  this  declamatory  exercife  was 
introduced  into  Rome,  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  above-mentioned  has  informed  us, 
how  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  were 
taught  the  art  of  fpeaking :  They  applied 
themfelves,  fays  he,  to  fome  famous  orator 
of  the  time  ;  him  they  followed-— him  they 

attended,  as  often  as  he  had  occafton  to 
fpeak  in  any  public  or  private  caufe,  or  in 
the  ailembly  of  the  people.  By  this  means, 
they  heard  not  only  him,  but  every  other 
famous  fpeaker,  and  grew  acquainted  with 
bufinefs  and  the  courts  of  juftice  In  this 
way  they  became  very  foon  fit  themfelves 
for  pleading  caufes  ;  and,  accordingly,  our 
author  tells  us,  that  L.  Craffus  accufed  C. 
Carbo,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years, 
Caefar  Dolabella,  when  he  was  one  and 
twenty,  and  Afinius  Pollio  C.  Cato,  when 
he  was  two  and  twenty  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
their  orations  in  thofe  caufes  were,  in  his 
time,  read  with  admiration  j\  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  orators  of  Greece  were 
bred  by  attending  the  courts  of  juftice,  and 
the  aflemblies  of  the  people,  hearing  other 

*  Cap.  34, 

f  Ibid. 
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orators,  and  then  practifing  themfelves,  firft 
in  private  caufes,  as  Demofthenes  began  by 
calling  his  tutors  to  account  for  their  bad 
management,  and,  afterwards,  when  they 
came  to  the  proper  age,  in  the  affemblies 
of  the  people. 

Cicero  was  bred  in  the  old  way  ;  and, 
from  his  earlieft  youth,  attended  the  bufi- 

nefs  of  the  forum,  and  (ludied  the  manner 
of  the  different  orators  of  his  time,  of 
whom  he  has  given  a  very  particular  ac¬ 
count  in  his  book de  Claris  Oratoribus .  But  he 
likewife  pradlifed  declamation  very  much, 
which  was  now  become  exceedingly  fafhion- 
able  *  :  And  it  is  to  this  practice  that  I  afcribe 
thofe  faults  of  his  flyle,  which  I  have  fo  freely 
obferved  ;  for  it  was  certainly  from  the 
fchool  of  declamation  that  he  got  that  tinc¬ 
ture  of  the  Afiatic  oratory,  which  was 
obferved  in  him  by  his  contemporaries  '|a 

*  He  declaimed  in  Greek,  fays  Suetonius,''  down  to 
his  praetorfhip,  and  in  Latin  after  he  was  ccufui,  and 
an  old  man; — ‘  Cicero  ad  praeturam  ufqoe  Graece  de- 
«  clamabat:  Latins  vero  fenior  quoque,  et  quideni  cum 
‘  confulibus  Hirtio  et  Panfa,  quos  dildpulos  et  grandes 
<  praetextatcs  vocabat de  Claris  Rhetoribus ,  Cap.  1. 

f  See  the  dialogue  above  quoted,  c.  18.  and  Quinti¬ 
lian,  who  fays  that  ‘  Ciceronem  fuorum  temporum-  ho- 
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Yet  it  was  chiefly  with  the  Greek  rhetori¬ 
cians  that  he  pradtifed  ;  for  he  tells  us, 
that,  when  he  inclined  to  put  himfelf  to 
fchool  to  Z.  Plotius ,  the  firft  Latin  rhetori¬ 
cian,  as  I  have  faid,  in  Rome,  he  was  re- 
{trained  by  the  authortity  of  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  men  then  in  Rome — 4  Qui  exiftimahant 
c  Graecis  exercitationibus  ali  'melius  ingenia 
c  pofle  *.5  And,  in  his  book  de  Claris  Ora - 
toribus ,  he  tells  us,  that  he  declaimed  much 

•  » 

*  mines  inceffere  audebant,  ut  tumidiorem  et  Afianum 

*  et  redundantem.*  That  it  was  the  fchool  of  declama¬ 
tion  which  had  given  him  this  taint  appears,  I  think, 
from  this,  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  orations; 
for,  in  his  critical  and  philofophical  works,  his  ftyle  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  quite  fauhlefs,  and  abounding  with  gre;U 
beauties.  But,  as  to  his  ftring  of  antithefes,  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  parricide,  in  the  oration  *  pro  Bofcio  Ameri- 
<  no,’  and  his  pretty  little  rounded  fentences,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  felf-defence,  in  the  oration  pro  Milone,  where 
not  only  fmgle  words,  but  the  members  of  the  period, 
anfvver  to  one  another,  like  fo  many  tallies,  I  think  it 
is  impolfible  they  could  be  the  work  of  a  man  who  had 
only  pra&ifed  in  bulinefs  and  real  iife,  but  muff  liaye 
been  produced  by  the  mimic  pleadings  of  the  fchool  of 
declamation,  where  men  fpoke  not  to  convince,  but  to 
be  applauded  and  admired,  like  players. 

*  Dial,  de  Cauf.  Cor.  Eloq.  c.  2. 

Vol.  Ill,  Kk 
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in  Latin,  but  in  Greek  more,  both  becaufe 

he  improved  his  Latin  ttyle  by  the  imita- 

/ 

tion  of  the  Greek,  which  fupplied  fo  many 
more  ornaments  of  fpeech,  and  becaufe 
he  could  not  be  corredted  and  taught  by 
the  Greek  matters*  unlefs  he  declaimed  in 

1  *  ,•  1  '  t-  *  _  .  * 

Greek. 

\ 

After  his  time,  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice  of  declamation  in  Greek  was  given  o- 
ver  by  the  Roman  youth ;  fo  that  eloquence 
became  intirely  Latin,  both  in  ftudy  and 
practice ;  and  not  only  the  Greek  matters 
were  forgot,  but  even  Cicero  was  not  ftu~ 
died ;  and  Seneca  the  rhetorician  mentions 
a  declaimer  whofe  fcholars  preferred  him 
to  Cicero 

The  bad  effefts  of  this  upon  the  tatte  of 
fpeaking  and  writing  were  foon  perceived 

n  i  ; 

*  Lib.  3.  Declamat.  in  praefat.ione,  *  Hi  non  tantum 

*  difertiffimis  viris,  quos  pauio  ante  retuli,  fed  etiamCi- 
«  ceroni  Ceftium  fuum  praeferrent,  111T1  lapides  timerent. 

*  Quo  tamen  uno  modo  po  {flint,  praeferunt ;  hnjus  enim 
«  declamationes  edifcunt;  illius  orationes  non  legunt  nifi 
4  eis  qui bus  Ceflius  refer  ipfit,5  What  a  ftrange  deprava¬ 
tion  cf  tafte  this  mufl  have  been,  to  get  by  heart  the 
declamations  cf  a  fchoolmafier,  and  not  read  Cicero  ! 


X  x  .  ‘ 
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by  the  men  of  fenfe  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  expreffed  in  very  ftrong  term’s  by' 
fome  of  them.  Petronius  Arbiter  afcribes  ' 
the  definition  of  the  Roman  eloquence  to 
thofe  mailers  of  this  declamatory  art ;  for, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  them,  he  fays,  4  Pace 
4  veflra  liceat  dixifle,  primi  omnium  elo- 
4  quentiam  perdidiflis.  Levibus  enim  aU 
4  que  inanibus  fonis  ludibria  quaedarn  exci- 

*  tando  effeciflis  ut  corpus  orationis  ener- 

*  varetur  et  caderet  And,  a  little  before 
that,  after  ridiculing  the  ridiculous  pathos 
which  they  affected  upon  thofe  feigned  fub- 
je£ts,  calling  out,  4  Haec  vuinera  pro  liber— 

4  tate  publica  excepi  ;  hunc  oculum  pro  vo- 
4  bis  impendi  ;  date  mihi  ducem,  qui  me 
4  ducat  ad  liberos  meos,  nam  fuccifi  poplites 
4  membra  non  fuflinent.’  He  adds,  6  Haec 
4  ipfa  tolerabilia  eiTent,  fi  ad  eloquentiam 
4  ituris  viam  faeerent  ;  nunc,  et  rerum  tu— 
4  more,  et  fententiarum  vaniffimo  firepitu, 
4  hoc  tantum  proficiunt,  ut,  cum  in  forum 
4  venerint,  putent  fe  in  alium  terrarum  or- 
4  bein  delates.’  After  that,  he  proceeds  to 
tell  us,  that  the  ill  tafte  acquired  in  the 
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l'cbools  of  declamation  had  affected  every 
kind  of  compofition  :  c  Ne  carmen  quidern 
£  fani  color  is  enituit;  fed  omnia  quafi  eodem 
c  cibo  pafta  non  potuerunt  ufque  ad  fenec- 
c  tutem  canefcere.5  This  is  undoubtedly 
true  of  the  age  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Seneca 
the  philofopher;  and  I  fay  further,  that  it  is 
true,  in  fome  degree,  even  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  I  mean  the  age  of  Auguftus  ;  for  there 
is  not  any  writer  of  that  age  that  has  entire¬ 
ly  efcaped  this  taint,  or,  as  Petronius  has 
expreflfed  it,  the  malign  influence  of  this  in - 
aufpicious  ftar  to  good  tafle ,  Horace  only 
excepted  ;  for  I  do  not  except  even  the  di¬ 
vine  Virgil ;  and  I  appeal  to  his  fpeeches  in 
the  iEneid,  which  let  any  man  of  good 
tafte  compare  with  thofe  of  Homer,  and  he 
will  perceive  a  difference  of  ftyle,  which,  I 
think,  cannot  be  other  wife  accounted  for, 
but  from  the  general  prevalence  of  the  tafte 
of  declamation,  even  in  that  age  fo  general, 
that,  as  Petronius,  who,  I  think,  it  is 

t 

probable,  either  lived  in  the  age  of  Au¬ 
guftus,  or  much  nearer  it  than  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  has  told  us,  it  infeded  not  only  the 
profe,  but  the  poetry.  But  Horace  had  ftudied 
at  Athens,  Virgil  at  Naples  ;  after  writing 
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his  iEneid,  he  did  indeed  intend  to  have 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Greece, 

and  to  have  bellowed  three  years  there  up¬ 
on  correcting  that  poem  ;  but  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  death.  And,  therefore,  though 
I  think  he  paffed  much  too  fevere  a  fentence 
upon  it,  when  he  ordered  it,  by  his  will,  to 
be  burnt;  yet  T  have  always  confidered  it  as 
an  unfiniihed  poem,  very  far  from  being  fo 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  either  the  Georgies  or 
Pattorals.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  that  Horace,  fo  educated,  following 
hitnfelf  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  Pifones, 
and  ftudying,  night  and  day,  the  great 
Greek  matters  *,  has  kept  free  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  infe&ion,  while  Virgil  has  not  efcaped 
it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  I  delire  any 
man  to  read  a  fpeech  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Juno,  in  one  of  his  odes,  and 
compare  it  with  a  fpeech  of  Juno  likewife,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  fEneid  j\  In  the  one 
we  find  a  good  deal  of  the  vibr antes  Jenien - 

* - Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

No&urna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diuriia. 

t  Horat.  Ode  iii.  Lib.  3. — /Eneid,  Lib.  x.  v.  62.  ef. 
feqq-.  The  fubje&s  of  the  two  fpeeches  have  a  refem- 
fclance,  being  both  againft  the  Trojans. 
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tiolae>  andfmart  pungent  interrogations,  fuch 
as  were  much  ufed  in  the  fchools  of  decla- 
ination '  in  the  other,  we  have  nothing  but 
plain  narrative  and  argument,  in  the  fined 
poetical  language.  Even  Petronius  himfelf 
is  not  altogether  free  from  the  taint;  for, 
as  he  fays  himfelf,  ‘  Qui  inter  haec  nutri- 
*  untur,  non  magis  fapere  poffunt,  quam: 
1  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant.’ 

The  author  above  quoted,  of  the  dialogue 
upon  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  elo¬ 
quence  among  the  Romans,  mentions  the 
fchools  of  declamation  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ;  and  indeed  he  proves  it  clearly  to 
have  been  forby  comparing  that  method  of 
inflitution  with  the  antient  way  of  ftudying 
eloquence.  The  paffage  is  much  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcribed,  but  it  well  deferves  to 
be  read  and  ftudied 

4 

But  no  body  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  fchools  of  declamation  than  Seneca  the 
rhetorician  ;  he  had  been  himfelf  a  fcholar 
in  one  of  them,  and  had  heard  all  the  fa¬ 
mous  profeffors  of  the  art,  from  the  begin- 
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ning  of  Auguftus  Csefar’s  government,  down, 
as  we  may  fuppofe,  (for  he  lived  very  long) 
to  the  end  of  Tiberius’s,  or  the  beginning 
of  Caligukus  reign  ;  and  he  has  preferved 
to  us  a  large  collection  of  thofe  fcholaftic 
difputations  upon  various  fubje&s,  which  is 
valuable,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  it  is  the  only  monument  extant  of  the 
eloquence  of  men  famous  in  their  time, 
fuch  as  Fortius  Latro,  Aurelius  Tufcus, 
CeRi us  Pius,  and  Gallio,  great  names  in 
j:hcfe  days,  but  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  great  induftry,  and  lingular  memo¬ 
ry  of  Seneca,  would  have  been  utterly  loft 
to  pofterity. 

The  judgment  of  this  author  concerning 
the  practice  of  declamation,  with  which  he 
was  fo  well  acquainted,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  Petronius,  and  of  the  author  of  the 

i  ' 

dialogue  I  have  fo  often  quoted.  He  gives 
it  firft  under  the  name  of  Montanas  Vo- 

\ 

tienus,  a  famous  pleader  of  thofe  times, 
who,  being  afked  by  Seneca  why  he  did 
not  praCtife  declamation,  gives  feveral  good 
reafons  for  it  :  Among  others,  he  lays, 
4  That  the  declaimers  fpeak  not  to  gain  a 
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4  caufe,  as  pleaders  do,  but  to  pleafe  their 
4  hearers  ;  therefore  they  let  alone  what  is 
4  neceffary  or  ufeful  in  the  caufe,  and  only 
*  ftudy  what  is  capable  of  flowers  and  or- 
4  nament.  Then  they  are  not  accuftomed 
4  to  anfwer  arguments  and  objections  made 
4  by  adverfaries,  but  only  fuch  as  they  make 
4  themfelves,  and  which  are  made  to  be  an- 
4  fwered  ;  moreover  they  are  fupported  in 
4  this  exercife  by  frequent  applaufe,  during 
4  the  intervals  of  which  they  have  time  to 
4  paufe,  and  affift  their  memory  by  recol- 
4  le&ion.  The  faces  likewife  of  all  their 
4  hearers,  at  fuch  exhibitions,  are  familiar  to 
4  them,  and  they  are  never  difagreeably  in- 
4  terrupted  by  laughing,  or  otherwife.  For 
4  thefe  reafons,  when  they  come  into  the 
4  forum  to  plead  real  caufes,  they  feem 
4  tranfported  into  another  world,  where  they 
4  are  unable  to  bear  the  eyes  of  men  they 
4  do  not  know,  or  the  noife  and  tumult  of  a 
4  multitude;  even  the  Iky  above  their  heads 
4  frightens  them.5  And  upon  this  occa- 
fion  he  tells  a  ftory  of  Portius  Latro,  one 
of  the  moft  famous  profeflors  of  this  art, 

3i 

who,  being  employed  to  plead  the  cauie  of 
a  friend  of  his,  was  fo  confounded  with  ap- 
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pearances  fo  new  to  him,  that  he  began  his 
pleading  with  a  folecifm,  and  could  not  go 
on,  till  he  perfuaded  the  judge  to  change 
the  place  of  the  trial  to  the  Bafilica,  or  court 
of  juftice,  where  he  had  walls  and  a  roof, 
to  which  he  had  always  been  accuftomed. 
Montanus  concludes  with  faying,  that  no 
exercife  is  ufeful  that  is  not  as  like  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  bufinefs  for  which  it  is  intend¬ 
ed.  And  he  mentions  the  cafe  of  gladia¬ 
tors,  who  are  accuftomed  to  exercife  with 
heavier  arms  than  thofe  with  which  they 
fight  *.  He  gives  much  the  fame  opinion 
concerning  the  inutility  of  declamation  in 
another  place,  under  the  name  of  Severus 

V  '  i  .  * 

Caffius,  a  very  famous  orator  of  thofe  times, 

♦  i  '  f 

who  is  not  only  highly  praifed  by  Seneca, 

,  ,  1  * 

but  likewTife  by  Quinftilian.  Among  other 
things,  he  fays,  that  we  can  form  no  judg- 

.  1  (  * 

ment  of  an  orator  by  fo  childifh  an  exer- 

;  *  > 

cife  :  You  might  as  well  eftimate  the  abi- 


v.  .  1  »  ...  t  •  {  .  •  .  v  ; 

*  4  Non  eft  auteru  utilis  exercitatio,  nifi.  quae  operi  ft- 
4  mlllima  eft  illi,  ad  quod  exercet.  Itaque  durior  folec 
4  efte  vero  certamine.  Gladiatores  gravioribus  armis  dif~ 
*  cunt,  quam  pugnant;’  Controverf.  Lib.  iv.  initio* 

Vol  III.  LI 
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Ikies  of  a  failor  by  his  performance  in  a 
fifh-pond  0 

That  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  of  this  kind  of  eloquence,  which  was 
once  fo  much  in  fafhion  in  Rome,  and 
which  was  the  chief  caufe  of  the  corruption 
of  their  tafte  of  writings  I  will  give  fome 
fpecimens  of  it  from  Seneca5s  collection, 
beginning  with  his  SuaJbriae ,  which  is  the 
name  they  gave  to  their  declamations  of  the 
deliberative  kind.  The  fubjeft  of  the  firft 
Suqforia  is,  Whether  Alexander,  after  ha¬ 
ving  over-run  India,  fhould  attempt  to  na¬ 
vigate  the  ocean  in  fearch  of  other  countries? 
To  perfuade  him  not  to  do  it,  the  declaimer 
accofts  him  in  this  way:  4  Magni  pedloris 
4  eft  inter  fecunda  moderatio.  Eundem  for- 
4  tuna  vi&oriae  tuae,  quem  natura  finem  fa- 
4  cit.  Imperium  tuum  cludit  oceanus.  O 
4  quantum  magnitude  tua,  rerum  quoque 
4  naturam  fupergrefta  eft !  Alexander  orbi 

*  ‘  Non  eft  quod  oratorem  in  hac  puerili  exercitatione 
s  fpedes.  Quid  ft  velis  gubernatorem  in  pifeina  aefti* 
e  mare?’  Epitom .  Dedam,  Lib.  Hi.  in  prad'atiorw. 


/ 
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*  magnus  eft.  Alexandro  orbis  anguftus  eft. 
£  Aliquis  etiam  magnitudini  modus  eft.  Non 
c  proceuit  ultra  fpatia  fua  coelum.  Maria 
f  intra  term! nos  fuos  agitantur.  Quicquid 
£  ad  fuminum  venit,  ineremento  non  reli— 
1  quit  locum.  Non  magis  quicquam  ultra 
i  Alexandrum  novimus,  quam  ultra  ocea- 

4 

‘  num,’  Here  we  have  the  topic  of  mode¬ 
ration,  and  fettintr  bounds  to  extravagant 
wiflies,  handled  in  pretty  little  acute  fe  li¬ 
cences,  well  fmoothed  and  rounded. 


< 

The  fubjeet  of  the  fecond  Suafona  is 
a  deliberation,  whether  the  three  hundred 
Spartans,  who,  with  other  Greeks,  were 
polled  to  guard  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae 
againft  Xerxes,  fhould  fly,  after  they  were 
deferred  by  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  Here 
the  declaimer,  fpeaking  of  the  difference 
between  the  Spartans  and  other  Greeks, 
fays,  c  Aliud  caeteros,  aliud  Laconas  decet, 
1  Nos  fine  deliciis  educamur,  line  Midis  vi~ 
1  vimus,  fine  vita  vincimus:’  Where,  befides 
the  repetition  and  fimilarity  of  the  compo- 
fition,  we  have  the  contrail  betwixt  viv  units 
and  fine  vita,  and  the  paradox  of  over - 
■  cornin'7'  without  / ife ,  which  no  doubt  would 
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be  highly  applauded  by  the  hearers.  Of  a 
like  kind  are  the  antithefes  of  another  de~ 
claimerupon  the  fame  fubjecf,  with  a  fine  con¬ 
ceit  at  the  end  of  them,  which,  from  what 
Seneca  fays,  appears  to  have  been  much 
commended.  Speaking  of  Xerxes,  he  fays, 
c  Terras  armis  obfidef,  coelum  fagittis,  maria 
c  vinculis.  Lacones,  nifi  fuccurritis,  mua« 

*  dus  captus  eft.5 

The  fubjedb  of  the  fifth  Suaforia  is,  whe¬ 
ther  the  Athenians  fhould  not  throw  down 
the  trophies  which  they  had  eredted  over  tdie 
Perfians,  Xerxes  threatening  that  he  would 
return,  if  they,  did  not.  Here  one  Silo 

■  *  \  '  >  V  '  / 

Pompeius  ufed  an  argument  to  perfuade  the 
Athenians  not  to  do  it,  which  Seneca  ap¬ 
proves  much  of :  c  Nifi  tollitis,  in  quit,  tro- 

£  phaea,  ego  veniam.  Hoc  ait  Xerxes,  nifi 

*  haec  trophaea  tollitis,  alia  ponetis.5  And, 
I  think,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  not  only 
the  argument  is  good  in  itielf,  but  that  the 
turn  given  to  it  is  frnart  and  furprifing. 
But  Seneca  mentions  an  argument  ufed  up¬ 
on  the  other  fide  by  another  declaimer, 
viz.  Gallic,  which  he  commends  ftill  more. 
Speaking  of  the  Perfians,  he  fays,  4  Diutius 

A  V  - 
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t  iili  perire  poflunt,  quam  nos  vmceref 
Upon  which  Seneca’s  obfervation  is,  4  Hoc 
*  ioco  difertiffimam  fententiam  dixit,  quae 
f  vel  in  Oratione,  vel  in  hiftoria  ponitur.’ 
And  no  doubt  the  argument  was  very  con- 
pi  u  five,  and  the  turn  given  to  it  not  fo  far 
fetched,  or  fophiftical,  but  that  it  might  be 
tolerated,  even  in  hiftory,  or  a  ferious  ora¬ 
tion. 


The  fubje£t  of  the  fixth  Suafona  is,  whe¬ 
ther  Cicero  fhould  beg  his  life  of  Antony. 
Ceftius  Pius,  one  of  thole  famous  declaim- 
ers  above-mentioned,  adviies  him  not  to  do 
it,  in  a  fly le  not  unlike  Cicero’s  own  : 
4  Si  ad  defiderium  populi  refpices,  Cicero, 
4  quandoque  perieris,  parum  vixifti ;  ft  ad 


4  res  geftas,  tetis  vixifti  ;  ft  ad  injurias  for- 


4  tunae  et  praefentem  reipublicae  ftatum, 
4  nimium  diu  vixifti ;  ft  ad  memoriam  ope- 
4  rum  tuorum,  fernper  vidurus  es.’  Variqs 
Gem inus,  another  declaimer,  took  the  o~ 
ther  hde  in  this  deliberation,  and  advifed 
Cicero  not  to  die,  but  to  fly  to  M.  Brutus, 
C.  Caflius,  or  Sextus  Pompeius  :  4  Et  adje- 
6  cit,5  lays  Seneca,  4  illam  fententiam,  quain 
f  Caflius  Severus  unice  mirabatur.  Quit 
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*  deficiemus  ?  Et  refpublica  fuos  triumviros 

*  habet.  Beinde  etiam  quas  petere  poifet 

*  regiones,  percurrit :  Siciliam  dixit  vindi- 
«  catam  effe  ab  illo,  Ciliciam  a  proconfule 
c  egregie  adminiftratam,  familiares  ftudiis 
4  ejus  et  Achaiam  et  Afiam,  Deiotari  regnum 

*  obligamm  beneficiis,  iEgyptum  et  habere 
i  beneficii  memoriam,  et  agere  perfidiae 
4  poenitentiam,  fed  maxi  me  ilium  in  Afiam 
1  et  Macedonian!  hortatus  eft  in  Caffii  et 

*  Bruti  caftrad  Caffius  Severus's  refledion 
(the  fame  whom  I  mentioned  before,  as 
not  approving  of  the  pradice  of  declama¬ 
tion)  is,  I  think,  very  fenfible  :  e  Alios 
4  declam affe  aiebat,  Varium  Geminum  vi- 
i  vum  confilium  dedifle  By  which  he 
means,  that  this  declaimer  had  given  a 
council  which  he  might  have  given  to  Ci¬ 
cero,  if  he  had  been  alive;  and  that  his 
arguments  were  fuch  as  might  have  been 
ufed  in  real  life  and  bufinefs, 

The  next  Suaforia  concerns  Cicero  like- 
wife  ;  for  it  deliberates,  whether  Cicero 
fhould  burn  his  writings  at  the  defire  of 
Antony,  upon  promife  of  having  his  life 
fpared.  Ceftius  Pius  advifes  him  not  to  do 
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it :  4  Affere  te  potius  libertati,  et  unum 

c  crimen  inimico  adjice,  fac  Antonin m  mo- 
4  riendo  nocentiorem.’  The  argument,  to 
be  ure,  is  not  obvious*  and  yet  not  unna¬ 
tural,  if  we  could  fuppofe  Cicero  a  man  of 
determined  refolution,  and  who  loved  life 
lets  than  he  hated  Antonins.  There  were 
other  good  things  faid  upon  this  fide,  inch 
as,  6  Si  feripta  combufferis,  Antonius  pau- 
6  cos  annos  tibi  promittit ;  at  fi  non  com- 
4  bufferis,  populus  Romanus  omnes.’  A- 
gain,  4  Quaindiu  reipublicae  noflrae  aut 
4  fortuna  fteterit,  aut  memoria  auraverit, 
4  adrnirabile  pollens  vigebit  ingenium,  et, 
4  uno  proferiptus  faeculo,  proferibes  Anto- 
4  nium  omnibus  Where  there  is  more  of 
a  flowing  compofition  than  is  ufual  in  thofe 
declamations. 

The  declamations  of  the  judicial  kind,  or 
controverfme ,  as  they  are  called,  are  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  ftyle.  I  will,  however, 
give  fome  fpecimens  likewife  from  them. 
The  fubjed  of  thefe  controverfies  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  applb  on  of  fome  law  to  a  cafe 
not  provided  for  by  that  law.  The  firft 
cafe  I  fliall  mention  is  fingular  enoughs 
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,  /  # 

The  law  was,  that  if  a  man  ravifhed  an 
unmarried  woman,  fine  fhould  have  the  op¬ 
tion  whether  ihe  would  marry  him,  or  he 
be  put  to  death.  A  man  raviihed  two  wo¬ 
men  in  the  fame  night— the  one  deiired  his 
death,  the  other  that  he  fhould  marry  her. 
Many  ingenious  arguments  are  ufed  upon 
bothfides :  I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  one  that 
was  ufed  againft  the  ravifher :  ‘  Perieras* 
4  raptor,  ni  bis  perire  meruiffes 

Another  of  thefe  declaimers  of  controver- 
fy,  having  occafion  to  mention  the  fudden 
deaths  that  were  the  effects  of  luxury  and 
intemperance,  gave  this  turn  to  the  thought 
and  compofition  :  6  Quicquid  avium  volitat, 
4  quicquid  pifcium  natat,  quicquid  ferarum 
*  difcurrit,  noftris  fepelitur  ventribus.  Quae- 
4  re  nunc  cur  fubito  moriamur  ?  Mortibus 
4  vivimus.’  Seneca  is,  with  good  reafon,1 
much  difpleafed  with  this  extravagant  con¬ 
ceit — c  Non  fum,’  fays  he,  ‘  ex  judicibus  le- 
4  veriffimis,  qui  omnia  ad  exadam  regu- 
4  lam  redigam ;  multa  donanda  ingeniis  put- 


*  Lib.  x,  Controvert  5. 
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*  to  ;  fed  do’nanda  vitia,  non  portenta, 
4  funt 

The  laft  cafe  I  fhall  mention  is  very  An¬ 
gular.  A  man  was  ihip  wrecked,  loft  his 
wife  and  three  children,  and  had  his  houfe 
burnt  down :  Upon  this  he  hangs  himfelf 

'  t 

up.  One,  palling  by  accidentally,  cuts  him 
down  ;  he  is  fued  for  damages  by  the  per- 
fon  whofe  life  he  had  faved.  This  was  an 
excellent  fubjedt  for  fuch  mock-trials ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  ingeniouily  argued 
upon  both  fides.  On  the  fide  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  the  topic  of  the  mutability  of  men’s 
fortunes  affords  many  pretty  little  fenten- 
ces :  4  Mutantur  vices  felicitatis  humanae, 
4  profcriptus  aliquando  profcripfit ;  vibti  fu- 
4  giunt,  profcripti  latent,  natant  naufragi. 

4  Amifi,  inquit,  uxorem,  liberos,  patrimo- 
1  ilium.  Tu  putabas  ea  te  conditione  ac~ 
4  cepiffe,  ne  perderes  ?  Ludit  de  fuis  fortu- 
4  na  muneribus,  et,  quae  dedit,  aufert ;  et, 
4  quae  abftulit,  reddit;  nec  unquam  tutius 
4  eft  illam  experiri,  quam  cum  locum  inju- 


*  Praefat.  ad  Lib.  v.  Controvert 
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*  riae  nan  habetft  On  the  other  fide,  the 
'  plaintiff  fays,  c  Injuria  eft,  lit,  qui  meo  ar« 

4  bitrio  debui,  tuo  moriar,  Amifi  uxorem, 

4  liberbs,  patrimonium.  Fortuna  mihi  ni- 
4  hil  praeter  laqueum  reliquit  ;  life  nec  la- 
4  queurii.  Stimpfi  iriftrurrienta  mortis,  foli- 
4  tudiiiem  et  laqueum  ;  alteram  aptum  rno- 
c  rituro,  alteram  miiero.  Quisquis  inter- 
6  veneris,  fi  amicus  es,  defie  ;  fi  inimicus 
s  fpe&a.  Cum  a  me  ifte  accufetur,  gravio- 
4  rein  de  me  quam  de  reo-  ferte  fententiarm 

*  Ego,  u-t  moriar,  ifte,  ut  ne  prohibeat.  Ne 
4  haec  narrarem,  mori  volui ;  praecidit  re- 
4  medium  meum  ;  11  qua  fides  eft,  non  ena- 
4  tavi,  fed  eject  us  farm  Nihil  jam  timebam, 

*  nifi  vivere.  Domus  rneae  fata  claudo* 
4  nullo  miferior,  quam  quod  ultimas  mo- 
4  riorft  rl  he  laft  thought  I  think  very 
good  ;  and  it  is  finely  paraphrafed  by  Mr 
Thomfon,  in  his  verfes  upon  the  death 
of  Mr  Aikman  : 

"  t  i . 

Unhappy  he  !  who  lateft  feels  the  blow, 

Whofe  eyes  have  wept  o’er  every  friend  laid  low. 

Prom  thefe  examples,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
the  nature  of  this  kind  of  eloquence.  The 
matter  of  it  is  arguments  from  general  to- 
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pics,  very  artificially,  and  fometimes  very 
ingenioufly,  handled.  The  ftyle  of  it  is 
cut  into  fhort  fentences,  very  acute,  and 
of  wonderful  brevity,  adorned  with  thole 

ofientatious  figures,  which  both  pleafe  the 

♦ 

fancy  and  foothe  the  ear,  of  antithesis  and 
fimilarity  of  compofition,  like  anfwering  to 
like,  and  oppolite  to  oppofite.  Tacitus's 
ftyle  refembles  it,  in  as  far  as  it  is  fhort 
and  disjointed,  but  differs  from  it,  in  as  far 
as  it  has  not  fo  many  of  thofe  ambitious 
ornaments  ;  and  the  fentences  are  not  fo 
well  rounded  and  pared,  but  more  harfti 
and  abrupt.  But  the  ftyle  of  Seneca  the 
,  philosopher  is,  in  every  refped,  fo  like  that 
of  the  fchool  of  declamation,  in  which  no 
doubt  he  had  pradifed  much,  that,  I  think, 
it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from 
the  other.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  what  is  faid  in  the  laff 
controverfy  I  mentioned,  upon  the  mutabi¬ 
lity  of  fortune,  with  what  Seneca  has  faid 
upon  the  fame  topic,  in  more  than  one 
place,  and  we  fhall  find,  not  only  the  fame 
thoughts,  but  aim  oft  the  fame  words,  with 
the  fame  compofition. 
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QuinSiliarPs  judgment  of  the  ftyle  of 
this  philofopher  is  fo  juft,  and  fa  canc  id, 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  have 
it  here  in  his  own  words  — 4  Ex  induftria 
6  Senecam  in  omnia  genere  eloquentiae  ver- 
6  fatum  diftuli  propter  vulgatam  falfo  de  me 
£  opinionem,  quia  damnare  emu,  et  invi- 
€  mm  quoque  habere,  fum  creditus  ;  quod 
4  accidit  mini  dum  corruptum  et  omnibus 
6  vitiis  ffadtura  dicendi  genus  revocare  ad 
4  feveriora  judicia  contendo  ;  turn  autern 
4  folus  fere  hie  in  manibus  adolefcentum 
€  fait,  quern  non  equidem  omnino  conabar 
4  excutere,  fed  potioribus  praeferri  non  fine- 
4  bam,  quos  ille  non  deftiterat  inceflere, 
4  cum  diver fi  fibi  confcius  generis,  placere 

4  fe  in  dicendo  pofle  iis,  quibus  illi  place- 
4  rent,  diffiaeret.  Amabant  autem  eum  ma- 
4  gis  quam  imitabantur,  tantumque  ab  eo 
4  defluebaht,  quantum  ille  ab  antiquis  de- 
4  feenderat ;  foret  enirn  optandum,  pares  ac 
6  fa  Item  proximos  illi  viro  fieri.  Sed  placebat 
4  propter  fola  vitia,  et  ad  ea  fe  quifque  diri- 
4  gebat  effingenda,  quae  poterat.  Deinde 
4  cum  fe  jadaret  eodem  modo  dicere,  Sene- 
4  cam  infamat,  cujus  et  multae  alioquin  et 
4  jnagnaevirtutesfuerunt;  ingenium  facile  et 
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4  copiofum,  plurimum  ftudii,  mult  a  rerum 

4  cognitio,  in  qua  tamen  aliquando  ab  iis, 

4  quibus  inquirenda  quaedam  mandabat,  de- 

< 

4  ceptus  eft.  Tradtavit  etiam  omnem  fere 

4  ftudiorum  materia  111.  Nam  et  orationes 

4  ejus,  et  poemata,  et  epiftolae,  et  dialog! 

4  feruntur.  in  philofophia  parum  dilsgens, 

4  egregius  tamen  vitiorum  infectator  fuit ; 

4  multae  in  eo  claraeque  fententiae,  multa 

4  etiam  morum  gratia  legend  a  :  Sed  in  elq- 

4  quendo  corrupta  pleraque,  atque  eo  perni- 

4  ciofiffima,  quod  abundant  dulcibus  vitiis. 

4  Velles  eum  fuo  ingenio  dixiffe  alieno  iu- 

4  dicio.  Nam,  fi  aliqua  conternputTet,  fi  pa- 
•  1  k 
4  rum  concupiflet,  fi  non  omnia  fua  amailet, 

4  fi  rerum  pondera  minutiffimis  fententiis 

4  non  fregiffet,  confenfu  potius  eruditorum, 

4  quam  puerorum  amore  comprobaretur, 

4  Veruin  fic  quoque  jam  robuftis,  et  feve- 

4  riore  genere  fatis  (irmatis,  legendus,  vel 

4  ideo,  quod  exercere  poteft  utrumque  judl- 

4  cium.  Multa  enim,  ut  dixi,  probanda  in 

4  eo,  multa  etiam  admiranda  funt,  eligere 

4  modo  curae  fit :  Quod  utinam  ipfe  fee  if- 

4  fet.  Digna  enim  fuit  ilia  natura  quae  me- 

4  liora  vellet;  quod  voluit  effecit  N* 

*  Lib.  x.  c,  i , 


/ 
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What  Quinffilian  here  fays  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  there  is  in  thofe  reading  him,  whofe 
judgment  is  not  confined  by  fevere  ftudy, 
and  the  imitation  of  better  authors,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true ;  for  they  will  imitate  thofe  did- 
cia  •vitia ,  and,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  mul¬ 
tiply  them,  or  make  them  worfe  ;  lo  that 
they  will  write  a  ftyle  of  wit  altogether, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  word  of  all  ftyles, 
being  the  fartheft  removed  from  a  ftyle  of 
fenfe  and  gravity. 

I  obferve,  that  the  witty  writers  among 
us,  if  they  ftudy  at  the  fame  time  to  give  a 
round nefs  and  imoothnefs  to  their  fenten- 
ces,  (for  I  cannot  call  them  periods),  imi¬ 
tate  Seneca  more  than  Tacitus  ;  whereas 
thofe  who  affedt  fentences  of  great  gravity 
and  wifdom,  make  Tacitus  their  model  ; 
but  i  would  advife  them  both  to  ftudy  di¬ 
ligently  thofe  remains  of  the  fchools  of  de¬ 
clamation,  where,  I  will  ventuse  to  fay,  that 

¥ 

they  will  find  as  many  fine  things ,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
any  one  book.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  would  form  a  grave,  manly  ftyle  of  that 
noble  fimplicity,  in  which  the  perfection  of 
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all  the  arts  confifts,  a  fryle  of  bufmefs  fit  to 
convince  and  inftruT,  or  to  move  and  in¬ 
flame,  if  that  be  required ;  not  a  ftyle  of 
pomp  and  oftentation,  proper  only  to  be 
admired  by  the  untaught  multitude,  let 
him  ftudy  the  great  mailers  of  more  an- 
tient  times  ;  and  when  he  has,  by  fuch  ftu- 
dy,  confirmed  his  tafie  and  judgment,  then 
he  may  come  without  danger  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Fortius  Latro,  and  the 
other  declaimers,  from  whom  he  may  ga¬ 
ther  not  only  many  flowers  of  fpeech,  but 
many  ufeful  things. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  eloquence  of  thofe  fchools  ;  and 
it  appears,  that  it  anfwers  exadlly  to  the  de¬ 
fer  ip  lion  of  one  kind  of  the  Aliatic  eloquence 
given  us  by  Cicero,  in  the  paffage  above  quo¬ 
ted.  Accordingly,  1  have  fhewn  that  it  came 
from  Afia  ;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  fuch 
an  eloquence  fhould  be  produced  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  it  was  of  little  ufe,  except  for 
{how  and  oftentation.  There,  initead  of 
found  fenfe  and  argument,  and  diftindt  nar- 
rative  of  fads,  fpeaking  would  become  wit- 
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ty  and  clever ;  and  as  wit  cannot  bear  to  be 
diffuied  into  long  periods,  the  compofition 
would  naturally  be  broken  into  fhort  fmart 
fentences,  turned  and  rounded  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  this,  as  we  fliall 
ihew  afterwards,  is  the  nature  of  <wit< 

There  have  not  been,  in  modern  times, 
any  fchools  of  declamation  that  I  have  heard 
of,  whatever  practice  there  may  have  been 
of  it  in  private  clubs  or  focieties.  But  there 
is  what  the  French  call  the  declamation  of 
the  theatre ,  that  has  been  much  pradifed 
among  people  of  fafhion,  both  in  France 
and  England.  This  may  be  a  very  good 
amufement ;  but,  if  it  is  ufed  as  an  exercife 
preparatory  to  public  Ipeaking,  1  take  upon 
me  abfolutely  to  condemn  it,  as  a  pradice 
ftiil  more  ufelefs  for  that  purpofe  than  the 
practice  of  the  fchools  I  have  been  cenfuring. 
For  there  the  genius  was  exercifed  in  the 
invention  of  arguments,  and  the  expreffion, 
as  well  as  the  thought,  was  the  declaimer’s 
own.  But  here  the  praditioner  fubmits  to 
the  mean  talk  of  repeating  another  man’s 
thoughts  and  words,  in  doing  which  he 
commonly  mimics  fome  player  that  is  in 
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fafhion,  and  very  often  tries  to  exprefs,  by 
voice  and  gefture,  a  paffion  that  he  does 
not  feel.  This  manner,  transferred  to  bu- 
finefs  and  real  life,  will  difpleafe  a  man  of 
fenfe  and  good  tafte,  more  than  the  rudeft 
fimplicity,  and  greateft  want  of  art  in  lpeak- 
ing.  And  fuch  an  orator  lofes  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  perfuafion,  namely,  the  character  of 
the  fpeaker  :  For,  if  he  will  affume  the 
manner  of  a  player,  he  mu  ft  be  contented 
to  pafs  for  a  player,  not  a  man  of  worth 
and  gravity,  not  the  patriot  or  lover  of  his 
country,  that  he  holds  out  to  us. 


n 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  other  kind  of  ornamented  flyle ,  the 
gay  and  florid.— Anhent  authors ,  who 
have  written  in  that  Style . — Modern , 
fuch  as  my  Lord  Shafts  bury. —Char  abler 
of  this  flyle. 

THE  other  kind  of  highly  ornamented 
flyle  I  call  the  gay  or  florid,  of 
which  the  ornaments  are  quite  different 
from  thofe  of  Thucydides’s  flyle  ;  for  they 
are  of  the  harfh  and  auftere  kind  :  Whereas 
the  ornaments  of  this  flyle  are  all  of  the 
fweet  and  pleafurable  fort,  amufing  the  ima¬ 
gination  with  fine  images,  and  tickling  the 
ear  with  the  mofl  agreeable  founds.  Of 
this  kind  may  be  reckoned  the  poetry  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon;  the  epididic  orations 
too  among  the  Greeks,  fuch  as  Gorgias  and 
Hippias,  and  other  antient  fophifts,  ufed  to 
fpeak  at  the  games,  and  other  panegyrical 
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affemblies  in  Greece,  were  in  this  ftyle ; 
and  likewife  the  orations  of  the  later  fo- 
phifts,  fuch  as  Libanius  and  Themiftius, 
contemporaries  of  Julian  the  Emperor.  Of 
this  kind  alfo  is  a  great  part  of  the  works 
of  Lucian,  particularly  one  of  his  dialogues, 
entitled  Amores,  where  we  have  two  ora¬ 
tions,  one  in  praife  of  the  love  of  women, 
another  an  inventive  upon  women,  and  ex¬ 
tolling  the  love  of  boys,  in  the  moft:  florid 
ftyle  of  rhetoric  that  is,  I  think,  any  where 
to  be  found.  And  of  the  fame  kind  were 
certain  fuppofititious  works,  forged  by  fome 
of  thofe  later  fophifts,  and  imputed  to  an- 
tient  authors,  fuch  as  the  poem  upon  the 
ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  faid  to  be  the 
work  of  Mufaeus. 

1 

The  poetry  of  this  age  is  almoft  all  of 
this  kind,  and  a  great  deal  of  our  profe  ; 
not  only  what  is  profeffediy  poetical,  and  is 
very  properly  faid,  by  Mr  Pope,  not  to  be 
poetry,  but  profe  run  mad ,  but  every  thing 
that  is  intended  for  a  very  fine  compofition. 
One  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  this  fort,  that 
has  been  publifhed  of  late  years,  is  Hervey’s 
Meditations :  But  the  beft:  by  far  of  the 
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kind  are,  the  charafteriftics  of  my  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  particularly  the  laft  volume  of 
them,  which  is  almoft  wholly  in  this  ftyle*. 

The  diftinguifhing  marks  of  it  are,  a 
great  copioufnefs  of  words,  and  thefe  the 

*  This  noble  author,  as  1  have  elfewhere  obferved, 
has  the  richeft  and  moft  copious  ftyle  of  any  writer  m 
Englifh;  but  as  in  this  he  has  imitated  Plato,  fo,  I 
think,  he  has  fallen  under  the  cenfure  which  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  pronounces  upon  Plato,  of  being  oftenta- 
tioufly  rich  in  words,  and  abounding  too  much  in  pe¬ 
ri  phrafes,,  and  different  ways  of  exprefling  the  fame 

thing - UCj  olia-tlgaxc&Xiig  f  -zrAXTOV  OVO[/,CC- 

t&v  1  $&ikvv1 (leg.  i7ril?UK))v[6i)>os}  zivov  ;  EpiJ} .  ad  Cn . 
Pomp.  c.  2.  Pie  is  too,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  fays  of  Plato, 
ib.  over-abundant  in  epithets,  which  he  has  ufed  with  a 
poetical  licence.  He  often  concludes  his  periods  with 
two  nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet,  which  gives 
a  kind  of  dancing  cadence  to  his  periods,  to  which  one 
may  beat  time ;  fuch  as,  4  a  man  of  profound  craft,  and 
«  notable  dexterity/  ib.  p.  1 1 2.— £  divinely  authorifed 

*  inftru&or,  and  fpi ritual  chief/  p.  114.  Sometimes 
he  has  three  of  this  kind  all  in  a  dring:  *  A  facred  hor- 
f  1  or,  religious  antipathy,  and  mutual  difcord*,  among 

*  worfhippers  /  ib.  p.  60.  But,  with  all  thefe  faults,  I 
think  it  mult  be  admitted,  that  his  ftyle  is  corredt  as  to 
the  grammatical  part,  and  very  elegant ;  and,  if  his 
faults  of  ftyle  were  greater  than  they  are,  I  fliould  for¬ 
give  them  all,  in  favour  of  his  high  tafte  of  antient  lite¬ 
rature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  a  certain  liberal  air  and 
gentleman-like  manner,  which  runs  through  all  his 
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molt  pompous  and  high  founding  that  can 
be  found  ;  a  great  many  metaphors  and 
other  tropes ;  abundance  of  epithets,  anti- 
thefes,  fimiles,  and  poetical  defcriptions  ;  pa- 
ronomafias,  parifofes,  and  fuch  like  figures, 
as  make  the  language  go  fmoothly  off  the 
tongue. 

And  fo  much  for  both  kinds  of  the 
highly  ornamented  ftyle,  the  fevere,  and 
the  gay  or  florid. 

% 

writings,  and  is,  I  think,  a  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing 
mark  of  his  ftyle.  , 

But  his  matter  does  not  pleafe  me  fo'  much  as  his 
ftyle ;  becaufe  I  approve  of  nothing  written  againft:  the 
eftabliftied  religion  of  the  country,  wdiether  in  the 
wTay  of  ferious  argument,  or  of  ridicule.  The  raillery, 
it  is  true,  of  my  Lord  Shaftfbury  is  very  delicate ;  and 
he  has  treated  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  its  profeftbrs, 
with  decency,  at  leaft,  and  good  breeding,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  faid  of  fome  later  infidel  writers,  one 
of  whom  has  told  us,  in  fo  many  words,  that,  before  a 
man  can  believe  the  Bible  hiftory,  the  whole  principles 
of  his  underftanding  mull  be  fubverted.  But  my  Lord 
Shaftfbury  was  a  high-bred  man  of  faftiion,  who  had 
improved  a  natural  good  tafte,  not  only  "by  the  ftudy  of 
the  pelitenefs  of  antient  dialogue ,  to  ufe  his  own  expreftion, 
but  by  keeping  the  beft  company  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — a  thing  which  I  hold  to  be  no  lefs  neceftary 
to  make  a  polite  writer,  than  a  well-bred  gentleman. 
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C  H  A  P.  XV. 


Of  the  middle  fiyle . — Examples  of  that  ftyle , 
antient  and  modern . 

TpHE  third  and  laft  character  of  ftyle  I 
JL  mentioned  is  the  middle  or  tempe¬ 
rate  kind,  partaking  of  both,  but  fhunning 
the  extremes  of  either ;  for  it  is  not  fo 
fimple  as  the  one,  nor  fo  much  ornament¬ 
ed  as  the  other.  Of  this  kind,  according 
to  the  Halicarnaffian,  is  the  ftyle  of  Ifo- 
crates  the  orator,  and  of  Plato  the  philofo- 
pher,  but  both  bordering  on  the  excefs  of 
gay  and  florid ;  nor  was  this  ftyle  per¬ 
fected,  fays  he,  till  the  time  of  Demofthe- 
nes  He,  in  fome  of  his  orations,  as  we 
have  feen,  and  where  the  nature  of  his  fub- 
jeCt  required  it,  is  as  perfectly  fimple  as 
Lyfias ;  but,  in  his  public  orations,  the 
ftyle  is  admirably  tempered  by  the  fimpli- 
city  of  Lyfias,  the  aufterity  of  Thucydides, 


*  r ns  hivoTv)T6g  f  cap,  14.  16, 
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and  the  fweet  and  pleafurable  ftyle  of  Ifo- 
crates  and  Plato.  This  the  Halicarnaflian,  in 
the  paflage  above  quoted,  has  proved  by  ex- 
amples  from  all  the  three  authors. 

The  Halicarnafiian’s  own  ftyle  is  of  this* 
kind,  plain  and  dida&ic,  but  with  as  much 
ornament  as  art  or  fcience  admits.  And 
of  the  fame  kind  are  the  rhetorical  works 
of  Cicero,  particularly  his  three  books  de 
Oratore ,  the  moft  finifhed  of  his  works  of 
that  kind,  in  which  he  has  very  fuccefsfufly 
imitated  the  dialogue  of  Plato, 

The  beft  writers  in  Englifh  compofe  in 
this  ftyle  ;  fuch  as  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dr  Atterbury ;  and,  to 
come  down  to  our  own  times,  Dr  Arm- 
ftrong  and  Mr  Harris,  who  has,  like  Plato 
and  Cicero,  adorned  philofophy  with  the 
lights  and  graces  of  eloquence;  and,  like 
the  Halicarnaflian,  has  ftiewn  that  gram¬ 
mar  and  criticifm  are  fufceptible  of  the  or¬ 
naments  of  words. 
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CHAP.  XVI.  - 

*  \  ' 

Of  a  fourth  general  character  of  ftyley  the 
fublime , — It  confifls  chiefly  of  the  matter — 
Examples  of  it, — The  counter  part  of  the 
fublime ,  or  mock-heroic,— Examples  of  this 
flyle ,  antient  and  modern . — Improper  ufc 
of  it  by  Mr  Fielding ,  in  his  hiftory  of 
Tom  Jones, — Of  a  fixth  general  character 
of  flyle ,  the  ridiculous, — The  meaning  of 
the  vuord,—The  nature  of  the  thing, — 
The  reafon  of  the  pleafure  it  gives  us,— 
General  obfervations  upon  it, — Vanity  and 
affectation  the  proper  fubjecds  of  it, — Ex¬ 
amples  of  a  proper  and  an  improper  ri¬ 
diculous  character, — - Authors  antient  and 
modern  that  have  excelled  in  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,— It  does  not  belong  to  the  greatefi 
geniufes • 

,v  *  *  \ 

IHave,  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  fpo- 
ken  of  three  general  characters  of  ftyle ; 
I  am  now  to  treat  of  a  fourth,  which  I  call 
the  fublime ;  it  may  alfo  be  called  the  high 
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Jiyle\  but  we  muft  diftinguifh  it  from  what 
I  call  the  highly  ornamented  Jiyle ,  from 
which,  I  think  it  is  very  different.  For  it 
is  the  matter  chiefly  that  conftitutes  the 
fublime;  and,  if  it  be  not  of  a  nature  high 
and  exalted,  whatever  ornaments  of  diSion 
we  may  bellow  upon  it,  we  fliail  never  at¬ 
tain  to  this  character  of  ftyle. 

What  then  is  the  matter  or  fubjeft  of  the 
fublime?  I  anfwer,  it  is  God  and  nature; 
the  works  of  God  and  nature ;  wifdom, 
virtue,  heroic  characters  of  men  and  their 
actions ;  and,  in  fhort,  whatever  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  higheft  and  in  oft  exalted,  whe¬ 
ther  in  nature  or  in  art. 

But  is  the  matter  alone  fufticient  to  con- 
ftitute  the  fublime  ?  If  it  were  fo,  then  the 
Phyfics  and  Metaphyfjcs  of  Ariftotle,  or 
whatever  elfe  is  well  written  upon  fubjeCts 
of  high  {peculation,  muft  be  reckoned  fu¬ 
blime,  Something  more  then,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  is  required  to  entitle  any  com- 
pofition  to  that  name  :  And  what  is  that  ? 
It  is,  that  the  writer  fhould  have  fentiments 
Vol.  Ill,  Oo- 
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luitable  to  the  fubj,e£t,  and  that  he  fhouldt 
exprefs  thofe  fentiments.  And  what  are 
thofe  fentiments?  1  anfwer,  fentiments  of 
high  admiration,  fiich  as  fubje&s  of  the 
kind  we  are  fpeaking  of  ought  to  infpire, 
and  will  infpire,  into  every  man  of  genius. 
If,  therefore,  a  philofopher  only  teaches  and 
explains  any  high  theorem,  (and  that  is  all 
that  belongs  to  him  as  a  philofopher),  but 
exprefifes  no  emotion,  nor  any  thing  like 
rapturous  or  enthufiaftic  admiration,  he  is 
not  a  fublime  writer,  though  he  may  have 
very  great  merit  as  a  philofopher,  and  may 
raife  fuch  ideas  in  others,  and  perhaps 
feel  them  himfelf,  though  he  do  not  ex¬ 
prefs  them  ;  which,  I  believe,  was  the 
cafe  of  Ariftotle,  and  was  certainly  the  cafe 
of  Plato, 

But  is  there  no  ornament  of  words,  no 
particular  kind  of  ftyle,  required  to  exprefs 
the  fublime  ?  I  think  not ;  only  the  words 
muft  not  be  low,  nor  the  compontion  mean 
and  abje£t ;  for  thefe  would  debafe  the  no- 
bleft  thoughts.  But,  I  think,  no  ornament 
is  required ;  or,  if  any  is  given,  it  ought  to 
be  rather  of  the  fevere  kind,  than  of  the 
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florid  and  pleafureable.  For  fuch  figures 
as  the  parifofis,  paronomafia,  and  like  end¬ 
ings,  would  be  much  worfe  than  no  orna¬ 
ment. 

*  k 

Let  us  lee  how  this  notion  of  the  fublime 
will  apply  to  fome  famous  paflages  that 
have  been  quoted  as  inftances  of  the  fu¬ 
blime  ;  and  I  will  begin  with  the  words  of 

1 

Mofes,  giving  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  Almighty  God,  a  fubjed,  no 
-doubt,  in  its  nature  mod  fublime  :  6  And 

*  God  faid,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 

*  light/  The  thing  to  be  exprefled  here  is, 
the  ad  of  Omnipotence  creating,  at  once, 
and  by  a  Ample  fiat ,  the  fineft  and  moft 
fuhtile  of  all  material  things : 

Etherial,  ftrft  of  things,  quinteftence  pure. 

Par.  Loft.  B.  vii.  v.  244, 

Such  an  ad,  fo  far  exceeding  all  human 
comprehenfion,  was  not  eafy  to  be  properly 
exprefled  ;  for,  as  the  fame  author  fays, 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  fwift 
Than  time  or  motion  ;  but,  to  human  ears, 

Cannot  without  procefs  of  fpeech  be  told; 

3q  told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 

J3ook  vii.  v.  176, 
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To  endeavour  to  adorn  with  words  fuch  a 
thought,  would  be  to  degrade  it.  Mofes, 
therefore,  has  expreffed  it  in  the  fimpleft, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  nobleft  manner, 
by  which  he  has  told  us,  as  well  as  could 
be  told  by  procefs  of  fpeech ,  that  the  thing 
was  immediately  done  by  the  word  of  the 
Almighty.  And,  though  the  words  be  as 
fimple  as  poffible,  yet  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  a  beauty  and  an  emphafis  inr 
the  repetition  of  the  word  light ;  for  the 
thought  would  not  have  been  fo  well  expref¬ 
fed,  if  it  had  flood  thus:  c  God  faid,  Let  there 
4  be  light,  and  it  was  fed  Accordingly  Mil- 
ton,  in  tranflating  the  paffage  into  verfe,  has 
not  neglected  this  beauty  : 

Let  there  be  light,  faid  God,  and  forthwith  light 

Etherial,  fir  ft  of  things,  quinteflenee  pure. 

Sprung  from  the  deep.  B.  vii.  v.  243. 

And  as  it  is  thus  properly  expreffed  by 
Mofes,  it  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  fo 
expreffed  but  by  a  man  who  had  a  jufi: 
conception  of  fo  great  an  act  of  power  *. 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Longinus,  who  quotes  this 
paflage  as  an  inftance  of  the  fublime,  and  makes  Mofes’s 
conception  of  the  power  of  God  the  foundation  of  tho 
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Another  infiance  of  the  fublime,  quoted 
alfo  by  Longinus,  is  the  prayer  of  Ajax  in 
the  Iliad,  upon  occafion  of  a  thick  darknefs 
which  covered  the  Grecian  army,  in  the 

mid  ft  of  a  hot  engagement.  He  prays  to 
Jupiter  to  deliver  them  from  the  darknefs; 
and  then,  fays  he,  deftroy  us  in  the  light, 
fince  that  is  your  will.  The  words  here  are 
all  common,  ordinary  words,  and  nowife 
figured  in  the  compofition  * ;  but  the  fen- 
timent  is  noble,  and  truly  heroic,  and  that 
makes  the  fublime  of  the  paffage  ;  for  he 


fublime  of  the  paffage.  He  had  before  quoted  a  paffage 
from  Homer,  which,  he  fays,  is  fublime,  becaufe  the 
poet  there  expreffes  an  idea  of  Neptune  worthy  of  the 
god.  In  like  manner,  fays  he,  the  law-giver  of  the 
Jews,  not  a  common  man,  having  conceived  fuch  a  no¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  God,  expreffes  it  thus :  Longinus’s 
words  are — txvta  xxi  o  tmv  la^xtuv  ^ZT-fzoQ&TAg,  o  tv% av 
tcvijg,  T)jv  rS  0&X  O'vvecuiv  kxuc  tav  a^ixv  xu.- 

|g<pjjvev  iv6vg  %v  ta  &<r£oAp  ypx"]/xg  tmv  vopav, — Itzrtv  o  hog, 
<pv)<ri,  r yivio-da  (pag,  xxl  iyn&To.  ye vstrdeo  yvi,  xxt  lyevero; 

De  fubl.  9. 

*  Ziu  ■stxtzq,  uXXx  rv  pvcrcu  V7r*  vepog  vixg,  *A%cuav* 
Uotrirov  ^  xi6^rtVy  ^og  cT  o<p@x>i{AGtcriv  t&i<r6xi 

tig  (Jictzi  y.cc*  oMaroV)  lira  vv  rot  Ivetfav  tsrag; 

II.  4.  v.  645. 
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does  not  pray  to  live,  but  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  dying  bravely  in  the  light. 
And  we  may  obferve,  in  paffing,  that  there 
is  a  bluntnefs  in  defiring  Jupiter  to  deftroy 
them,  which  fuits  very  well  the  character  of 
Ajax;  but  could  hardly,  with  propriety, 
have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  other 
of  the  heroes. 

Longinus  quotes  feveral  other  paflages 
from  Homer  as  examples  of  the  fublime, 
particularly  his  defcription  of  the  battle  of 
the  gods,  in  the  22d  Iliad,  and  the  convul- 
fion  of  nature  upon  that  occafion.  For 
thefe  I  refer  to  Longinus  himfelf ;  and  I 
will  only  add,  that,  when  they  are  exami¬ 
ned,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  fublime  of 
them  all  confifts  chiefly  in  the  thought ;  I 
fay  chiefly ;  for  I  would  not  be  underftood 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  language  fuitable  to 
great  thoughts,  and  that  there  fhould  be  a 
certain  dignity  both  in  the  words  and  the 
compofition.  But  over-doing  in  fuch  cafes 
is  very  dangerous ;  and  it  is  much  better 
that  the  language  fhould  be  too  little,  than 
too  much  ornamented* 
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But  what  {hews  evidently  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  principal  in  the  fublime  character  of 
ftyle  is  this,  that,  if  the  matter  be  low 
and  trivial,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fen- 
timents  heroic  with  language  fuitable,  then 
it  becomes  a  fpecies  of  writing  altogether 
different,  and  indeed  oppofite,  and  which, 
accordingly,  bears  the  name  of  mock-heroic^ 
or  burlefque.  Of  this  kind  we  have  an  an- 
tient  poem,  by  fome  given  to  Homer,  but, 
probably,  the  work  of  a  fophift  of  later 
times  ;  I  mean  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and 
mice,  in  which  we  have  afcribed  to  thofe 
little  contemptible  animals  the  fentiments 
and  aflions  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey  -r  and  the  ridicule  of  the  pompous 
language  of  tragedy,  by  making  it  too 
pompous,  or  what  we  call  bombaft,  was 
frequent  among  the  poets  of  the  old  come¬ 
dy  at  Athens. 

In  modern  times,  there  are  many  works 
of  this  kind,  both  in  profe  and  verfe  ;  but 
the  beft  of  them  all,  in  my  judgment,,  is 
the  Dunciad  of  Mr  Pope,  in  which,  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  mock-heroic,  is  joined  the 
keeneft  fatire*  And  though,  I  believe,  moft 
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fcholars  who  underhand  the  original  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  has  not  tranflated  Homer 
well ;  yet  every  body,  I  imagine,  will  ad¬ 
mit  that,  in  the  Dunciad,  he  has  parodied 
Virgil  exceedingly  well ;  but  of  this  I  have 
faid  enough  elfewhere  * 

'  V  t 

'  •  .  •/  »  -  v. 

Mr  Fielding,  in  his  comic  narrative 
poem,  the  hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,  has  mix- 
ed  with  his  narrative  a  good  deal  of  the 
inock-heroic  ;  and,  particularly,  there  is  a 
defcription  of  a  fquabble  in  a  country  church¬ 
yard  wholly  in  that  ftyle  f.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  excellent  parody  of  Homer’s 
battles,  and  is  highly  ridiculous  ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  proper  for  fuch  a 
work :  Firji ,  becaufe  it  is  too  great  a  change 
of  ftyle,  greater  than  any  work  of  a  legi¬ 
timate  kind,  which  I  think  Fielding’s  is,  will 
admit,  from  the  fimple  and  familiar  to  the 
heroic  or  mock-heroic.  It  is  no  better  than  a 
patch  ;  and,  though  it  be  a  Alining  one,  no 
regular  work  ought  to  have  any  at  all.  For 
Horace  has  very  properly  given  it  as  a  mark 
of  a  work  irregular,  and  of  ill  texture,  the 
having  fuch  purple  clouts,  as  he  calls  them  \ 

*  P.  no.  f  Book  iv.  c.  8, 
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- Late  qui  fplendeat  uiyas  et  alter 

Aflutter  pannus. - -  Ars.  Poet, 

t 

Secondly ,  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  probabili¬ 
ty  of  the  narrative,  which  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  ftudied  in  all  works,  that,  like  Mr  Fiel¬ 
ding’s,  are  imitations  of  real  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  which,  accordingly,  has  been  ve¬ 
ry  much  laboured  by  that  author.  It  Is 
for  the  probability  of  the  narrative  chiefly 
that  I  have  lb  much  commended  Gulliver’s 
Travels.  Now,  1  appeal  to  every  reader, 
whether  fuch  a  defcription  in  thole  Travels, 
as  that  of  the  battle  in  the  church-yard, 
would  not  have  intirely  deftroyed  the  cre¬ 
dibility  of  them,  and  prevented  their  ijn- 
pofing  upon  any  body,  as  it  is  find  they 
did  at  firft.  This,  therefore,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  a  blemifh,  in  a  work  which  has 
*  otherwife  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  which 
I  fhould  have  thought  perfect  of  the  kind, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  and  another 
fault  that  I  find  to  it,  namely,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  appearing  too  much  in  it  him-r 
felf,  who  had  nothing  to  do  in  it  at 

Vol  III.  ;  '  P  p 
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all  *.  By  t’  is  the  reader  will  underftand 

that  I  mean  his  reflections,  with  which 

!  '  * 

he  begins  his  books,  and  fometimes  his 
chapters. 

And  fo  much  for  the  mock-heroic,  or 
burlefque,  which  I  call  a  filth  general  cha- 
radter  of  ftyle. 

Of  kin  to  this,  is  that  kind  of  ftyle  which 
we  may  call  the  ridiculous  ;  a  ftyle  very 
much  pradlifed,  but  the  nature  of  it  not 
unclerftood  by  every  body.  I  ufe  the  word 
in  the  claftical  meaning,  to  fignify  what- 

%  The  fable  of  this  piece  is,  I  think,  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  effort  both  of  genius  and  art  ;  for,  though  it  be  ve¬ 
ry  complex,  taking  in  as  great  a  variety  of  matter  as,  I 
beiieve,  any  heroic  fable,  it  is  fo  fimple  as  to  be  eafiiy 
enough  comprehended  in  one  view.  And  it  has  this  pe¬ 
culiar  excellency,  that  every  incident  of  the  almoit  infi¬ 
nite  variety  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
into  it,  contributes,  feme  way  or  other,  to  bring  cn  the 
cataUrophe,  which  is  lo  artfully  wrought  up,  and  brought 
about  by  a  change  of  fortune,  fo  fudden  and  furprifmg, 
that  it  gives  tne  reader  all  the  pleafure  of  a  well  written 
tragedy  or  comedy.  And.  therefore,  as  I  hold  the  invention 
and  compofition  of  the  fable  to  be  thd  chief  beauty  of  eve¬ 
ry  poem,  1  muft  be  of  opinion,  that  Mr  Fielding  was  one  of 
the  greateft  poetical  geniufes  of  his  age;  nor  do  I  think  that 
his  work  has  hitherto  met  with  the  praife  that  it  deferves. 


:  -i  V  ;  «  v  V  ,  ...  , ,  T  . ,• 
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ever  tends  to  excite  laughter,  whether  per- 
fon  or  thing.  In  our  fenfe  of  the  word, 
when  applied  to  a  perfon,  it  fignifies  one 
who  is  himfelf  the  objeCt  of  laughter  ; 
whereas,  in  the  fenfe  the  Romans  uied  the 
word,  it  fignified  a  perfon  who  excited 

A  * 

laughter,  without  diftin&ion,  whether  it 
wTas  at  his  own  expence,  or  at  the  expence 
of  another,  or  without  being  at  the  expence 
of  any  body,  if  he  preferred  to  us  images 
that  were  rilible.  According  to  the  Roman 
iife,  therefore,  of  the  word,  when  applied 

1 

to  perfons,  it  was  equivocal,  fignifying  two 
characters  of  men  very  different,  one  whom 
we  call  ridiculous,  and  another  that  we 
would  rather  call  a  wit,  or  a  merry  face¬ 
tious  fellow  *.  And  it  had  the  fame  am¬ 
biguity  when  applied  to  the  words  or  fay- 
ings  of  men,  as  when  applied  to  their  per- 

( 

'*  It  was  not,  however,  even  in  this  fenfe,  a  refpec- 
table  character  among  the  Romans;  nor  did  Cato  mean 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  Cicero  when  he  faid,  upon 
hearing  his  jocofe  pleading  for  Muraena,  in  which  he 
ridiculed  the  ftoical  philofophy  profeffed  by  Cato, — • 
4  Qui-im  ridiculum  conlulem  habemus  \*  And  a  profeiTed 
jefter  was  a  very  contemptible  chara£ter,  both  am  >ng 
the  Romans  and  Greeks.  He  was  called  Scurra  by  the 
former,  and  y1Kcon.7ro.10z,  or  by  the  latter 
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fons ;  for  it  denoted  either  what  we  would 
call  a  witty  or  pleafant  faying,  that  is,  a 
faying  that  excites  laughter  not  at  itfelf,  but 
at  fomething  elfe  or  what  we  call  a  ridi¬ 
culous  faying,  that  is,  a  faying  which  makes 
us  laugh  at  itfelf,  and,  by  confequence,  at  the 
perfon  who  ufes  it.  It  is  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
fenfes  that  I  apply  the  word  to  ftyle,  mean¬ 
ing  a  ftyle  that  makes  us  laugh,  not  at  itfelf, 
but  prefents  to  us  other  images  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Cicero  ufes  the 
word,  in  his  books  de  Or  at  ore ,  where  he 
lays  down  rules  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
he  makes  to  be  a  confiderable  talent  of  an 
orator  f*  And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Ho¬ 
race  ufes  the  word,  when  he  fays, 

— - — -Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  ac  radius  magnas  plerumque  fecat  res* 

Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  queftion  is  next  concerning 

%  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Cicero,  when  fpeaking  of  an 
orator  He  commends  him  for  faying  many  things — 6  Non 
s  folum  acute,  fed  ridicule  et  facete;’.  Lib.  i.  de  Orat.  c.  57. 
And,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  Julius  Csefar,  relating  a  bon  mot 
of  one  of  his  foldiers,  fays,  4  Non  irridicule  dixit de 
Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  i.  c.  42. 

f  De  Orat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  5SL 
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the  thing  itfelf ;  What  is  it  that  excites 
this  extraordinary  commotion  in  us,  by 
which  not  only  the  countenance,  but  the 
whole  body  is  altered ;  and,  if  it  goes  to 
any  excefs,  may  be  faid  to  be  convulfed  ? 
It  is  evidently  not  a  mere  bodily  affedtion, 
but  proceeds  originally  from  the  mind. 
What  affe&ion  then,  or  paffion  of  the  mind, 
produces  it?  Is  it  joy  ?  It  is  fo  in  children, 
who  laugh  merely  becaufe  they  are  plea-fed; 
and  it  may  be  fo  like  wife  in  men,  whofe 
underftandings  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
children  :  But  it  is  not  fo  in  men  of  fenfe  ; 

.  far  lefs  is  it  grief,  anger,  indignation,  or 
any  fuch  like  paffion.  Or  what  quality  is 
it  in  the  object,  perfon,  or  thing,  which 
excites  it  ?  it  is  not  goodnefs,  mo  ft  cer¬ 
tainly,  fitnefs,  or  aptitude,  for  any  purpofe; 
neither  is  it  malice,  evil,  or  mifchievouf- 
nefs  ;  nor  is  it  beauty,  for  that  excites 
love  and  admiration,  not  laughter.  But 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  contrary  of  beau¬ 
ty — deformity  ?  Is  it  not  the  object  of  ridi¬ 
cule  ?  And,  I  believe,  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found,  that  every  thing  ridiculous,  I 
mean,  what  is  the  objeft  of  laughter  and 
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derifion,  is,  in  fdme  way  or  other,  de- 
t  formed 

'  .  'r  c  r 

So  far,  therefore,  we  are  advanced  iri 
this  inquiry,  as  to  have  found  out  that  the 
object  of  laughter  is  deformity:  But  the 
queftion  hill  remains,  What  is  deformity  ? 
It  is  the  oppofite  of  beauty,  as  we  have 
juft  now  faid.  But  what  is  beauty,  will  a 
man  afk,  who  has  a  philofophical  turn,  and 

wants  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  queftion  ? 

<■  ' 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  inquiry,  and 
goes  deep  into  philofophy  and  the  nature 
of  things  ;  blit  it  will  be  fufhcient,  for  our 
prefent  purpofe,  to  fay,  that  beauty  confifts 
of  a  whole,  and  correfpohding  parts,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  defective,  nothing 
fuperfluous  or  redundant,  nothing  that  is 
unfuitable  or  foreign  to  the  dengn  of  the 
whole.  Beauty,  therefore,  neceffarily  im¬ 
plies  home  dengn,  plan,  or  fyftem  ;  and 
where  that  is  miffed  of,  or  where  we  find 
any  thing  incongruous,  diffonant,  or  incom- 

*  This  is  the  account  that  Cicero  gives  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous  :  ‘  Locus  autem,  et  regio  qualfi  ridiculi,  turpitudine 
1  et  deformitate  quadam  continetur Lib.  ii.  de  OraL 
c.  58, 
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*  ■  -  *  ■  *  V  0 

patible  with  that  defign,  thqn  have  we  the 
idea  of  deformity. 

Bat  if  this  be  the  object  of  ridicule,  ther* 
is  not  only  Jolly ,  but  *uicey  ridiculous  ;  for 
nothing  is  more  difcordant  or  incompatible 
with  the  fyftfm  of  a  rational  and  focial  na¬ 
ture,  and  with  the  fyilem  of  nature,  in  ge¬ 
neral.  But  vice  is  the  object  of  hatred  and 
averiion ;  and,  if  it  be  accompanied  with 
abilities  and  power,  of  fear  and  terror,  not 

1  v  *  •  »  * 

of  ridicule,  What  (hall  we  fay  then  ?  Muft 
we  retraft  what  we  have  laid  down,  that 
deformity  is  the  fubjeci:  of  laughter  ?  No  ; 
that  will  not  be  neceffary  ;  but  we  muft 
add  to  the  definition,  and  fay  that  it  is  the 
deformed  without  hurt  or  mif chief  So. 

that  whatever  quality  is  hurtful  or  miN 

#  Arid:.  Arf.  Poet.  to  yzXoiov  t cttiv  etpeig Tykux  Ti  xxi  cti- 
^05  xvaovvov,  xxi  a  QdctfiTixov f  cap. 

And  Cicero,  in  the  paftage  above  quoted,  after  having 
Paid  that  deformity  is  the  fub}e<5t  of  ridicule,  adds,  *  Nec 
4  inftgnis  improbitas,  et  feeiere  jun&a,  nec  rurfus  mife- 

*  ria  infignis,  agitata  ridetur.  Facinorofos  enim  majore 

*  quauainvi,  quam  ridiculi,  vulnerari  volunt ;  miferos  il- 

*  >  •  •  t  * 

*  Indi  nolunt,  nifi  ii  fe  forte  jaftant.’-  And,  a  little  after, 
he  lays,  ‘  Quamobrem  materies  omnis  ridiculorum  eft  in 
4  illis  vitiis,  quae  funt  in  vita  hominum,  neque  carorum, 
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chievous,  either  to  the  perfon  who  poffefles 
it,  or  to  any  other,  or  to  both,  as  is  often 
the  cafe,  is  not  ridiculous . 

But  the  queftion  is  not  yet  anfwered, 
From  what  affedlion  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind  this  adtion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face 
and  agitation  of  the  body  proceeds  ?  It  is 
not  from  joy,  grief,  or  any  other  of  the 
paffions  above-mentioned  ;  it  is  evident 
likewife,  that  we  are  not  indifferent  with 
refpedf  to  the  perfon  or  thing  at  which  we 
laugh.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  can 
only  proceed  from  contempt ;  and,  accor¬ 
dingly,  we  never  laugh  at  what  we  value 
or  efteem,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  we  value 
and  efteem  it.  For  it  may  happen  that  a 
perfon  who,  upon  the  whole,  is  valuable 
and  eftimable,  has  fomething  in  him  that 
is  ridiculous. 

But  there  is  one  thing  farther  that  is  ftill 
to  be  accounted  for  concerning  the  ridicu- 

*  neque  calarnitofoium,  neque  eorum  qui  ob  facinus  ad 

*  fupplicium  rapiendi  videntur ;  eaque,  belle  agitata,  ri- 

*  denturj’  Lib.  ii,  de  Orat.  c.  59. 

* 
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lous,  and  that  is,  how  it  comes  to  give  us 
pleafure  ;  for  that  it  does  give  pleafure,  and 
very  high  pleafure  too,  to  certain  characters 
of  men,  is  a  fa£t  that  cannot  be  difputed. 
And  I  fay  this  pleafure  proceeds  from  our 
opinion  that  we  are  free  from  the  blemiih 
or  deformity  which  we  laugh  at  in  others, 
and  therefore  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  them. 
And  hence  it  is  that  vain  and  conceited,  men 
are  raoft  difpofed  to  laugh  at  the  vanities 
and  follies  of  others  ;  whereas  men  of  fenfe 
and  modefty  are  the  lead  difpofed  to  do  fo*. 

*  Ariftotle,  in  the  1 1  th  chapter  of  the  I  ft  book  of  his 
Rhetoric,  gives  no  other  reafon  why  the  ridiculous  isplea- 
fant,  except  that  it  raifes  laughter,  and  is  a  kind  of  play  or 
diverfion — opoiaq  kxi  ittu  k  zrottd'ix  tuv  koli 

dvicris,  x,ui  <3  ysXcoq  T®v  cnccyx.1 J  08  xcci  rcc  yZXoix  *} 

uvea,  x,xi  uv0(>6i>zrss  xxi  Xoyag  xxi  z?yx.  But  the  queRion 
returns,  Why  is  laughing  pleafant,  and  why  does  this 
kind  of  play  and  diverfion  pleafe.  fome  perfons  much, 
more  than  any  other?  For  that  all  diverfion  is  naturally 
pleafant,  being  an  eafe  or  remihion  of  the  mind  from  la¬ 
bour  and  ferious  thought,  cannot  be  denied.  But  why 
fhould  the  view  of  deformity  be  fo  peculiarly  pleafant, 
as  to  excite  in  us  a  kind  of  ccnvulfion  of  the  body  ?  I 
can  affign  no  other  reafon  but  the  one  I  have  mentioned, 
viz.  the  companion  we  fecretly  make  between  the  de¬ 
formed  obj cvft  and  ourfelves. 

VOL.  III.  Q^q, 
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If  the  curious  reader  further  inquire,  how 
it  comes  that  this  pleafure,  which  the  ridi¬ 
culous  gives  us,  is  expreffied  by  laughing  ? 
the  anfwer  is,  that  every  emotion  or  paffion 
df  the  mind  is  denoted  by  fome  fymptom  or 
affeftion  of  the  body,  which  by  nature  is 
made  to  accompany  the  emotion  or  paffion 
of  the  mind,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be 
called  the  language  of  nature,  long  prior  to 
any  language  of  human  inftitution.  Why 
fuch  an  adtion  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
face,  or  the  correfponding  agitation  of  the 
body,  fhould  be  an  indication  of  the  fenfe 
of  the  ridiculous,  is,  I  believe,  as  difficult  to 
explain,  as  why  bjufhing  fhould  be  a  figa 
of  fhame,  palenefs  or  rednefs  of  the  face,  of 
fear  or  anger.  All  I  know  of  the  matter 
is,  that,  in  fome  brutes,  particularly  in  fome 
dogs,  a  fimilar  adfion  of  their’s  is  a  fign  of 
pleafure  or  joy.  And,  as  the  infants  of  our 
fpecies  in  many  things  refemble  the  brutes, 
fo,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  they  exprefs 
their  joy  in  that  way ;  even  men,  when 
they  are  pleafed,  /mile,  which  no  doubt  has 

1; 

fome  affinity  to  laughing;  and,  according¬ 

ly 


,  it  is  exprefied  in  Latin  by  a  word  which 
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denotes  laughter  in  a  fmall  degree,  fubri~ 

deo  *. 

From  this  account  of  the  ridiculous,  feve- 
ral  obfervations  will  arife  that  are  worth  at¬ 
tending  to:  The  firft  I  fliall  mention  is 
connected  with  what  I  have  juft  now  faid  ; 
and  it  is  this — that  men  of  ^reat  under- 
ftanding,  and  fublime  genius,  though  they* 
perceive  the  ridicule  of  things,  will  not  de¬ 
light  in  it,  nor  dwell  upon  it,  but  will  rather 
turn  their  attention  from  it,  becaufe  truth  and 

*  Homer,  who,  to  life  an  expreffion  of  Shakefpear’s, 
knew  all  qualities  of  human  dealings  rvoith  a  learned  fpirit>  has 
well  diftinguilhed  betwixt  a  laugh  and  a  fmile ,  for  which 
laft  the  Greeks  have,  I  think,  Very  prbperiy,  a  diftinft 
word,  as  we  have  in  Englilh,  not  as  in  the  Latin  and 
French,  a  -word  conpounded  with  that  which  denotes 
laughter  and  the  prepofition.  It  is  in  that  moll  beauti¬ 
ful  paflage,  the  (weeteft  by  far  and  mofl  tender  in  the 
\Vhole  Iliad,  where  he  contrives  to  make  Heftof*  meet 
Andromache  and  his  child  in  the  Greets  of  Troy.  When 
he  firft  met  them,  he  ftood  and  finiled,  looking,  upon  his 
child  with  fllent  joy.  r,roi  oftiv  ftuhiFtv,  fi&v  us  7retihc  < ri/axn- 
Here  if  He&or  had  laughed,  it  vfrould  have  been  foolifh 
and  childiih;  but,  when  going  to  embrace  his  ion,  he 
flirunk  from  him  into  the  bofom  of  his  nurfe,  frightened 
with  the  nodding  of  the  plumage  of  his  helmet,  both  he 
and  the  mother  very  properly  laughed, 

**  iyiXttffTi  n  xm  7r»T)uct 

Iliad  6.  V.'  46 1  * 
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beauty  are  their  purfuit,  not  deformity.  And 
accordingly  we  find,  that  none  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  or  even  Demofthe¬ 
nes,  to  whom,  as  an  orator,  it  might  have 
been  ufeful,  pradtifed  it.  With  refpedt  to 
the  laft  mentioned,  we  are  exprefsly  told, 
by  the  Halicarnaffian,  that  he  had  no  ta- 
lent  for  it ;  and  I  believe  that  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  the  other  great  authors  above 
mentioned  :  For,  if  we  have  no  delight  in 
the  thing,  and  do  not  pradtife  it,  we  cannot 
excell  in  it.  But  the  Halicarnaffian  does 
not  tell  us  the  reafoh  why  Demofthenes 
had  not  this  talent,  which  I  take  to  be  this, 
that  he  poffeffed  much  greater,  and  was  a 
man  of  an  exalted  genius.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  almoft  I  know  to  this  rule  is  Cice¬ 
ro  ;  but,  though  he  was  a  great  writer,  he 
was  far  from  being  a  great  man  ;  he  had 
many  weakneffes  and  littleneffes  ;  and,  a- 
rnong  others,  a  great  deal  of  vanity;  and 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  this  was,  his 
delighting  much  in  the  ridiculous,  in  which 
he  no  doubt  excelled  Demofthenes,  as  much 
as  he  fell  fhort  of  him  in  all  the  great 
talents  of  an  orator. 
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Another  obfcrvation  is,  that,  though 
weaknefs  and  folly,  not  vice,  be  the  fubjed 
of  ridicule,  yet  it  is  not  every  weaknefs  or 
folly  that  is  properly  ridiculed.  For  natu- 
tural  infirmities  and  defects,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at;  bccaufe, 
though  they  be  imperfections,  and  therefore 
may  be  accounted  deformities,  yet,  as  the 
perfon  is  not  to  blame  for  them,  they  are 
not  the  fubjed  of  ridicule.  But  folly,  and 
even  mifery,  ft  fi  jail  at,  as  Cicero  has  ob» 
ferved  *,  are  proper  enough  fubjeds  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  ridicule.  Nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  charaders  of  men,  is  truly  ridiculous, 
except  that  fpecies  of  folly  we  call  vanity, 
by  which  a  man  either  pretends  to  valuable 
accomplifhments  which  he  has  not,  or  values 
himfelf  upon  mean  and  trivial  qualities  de¬ 
fend  ng  no  praife.  Such  folly  will  make  even 
natural  infirmities  and  difeafes  ridiculous— 
as  when  a  weak  man,  whether  by  nature  or 
by  difeafe,  pretends  to  be  ftrong  as  a  Hercules, 
or  an  ugly  man  gives  himfelf  the  airs  of  an 
Adonis,  or  a  man  naturally  dull  would  im- 
pofe  himfelf  upon  us  for  a  great  wit  andge- 

* 


De  Orat.  ubi  fupra. 


I 


I 
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nius.  But,  without  vanity  or  affectation,  no 
kind  of  defeCtor  imperfection  either  of  body 
or  mind  can  make  the  perfon  ridiculous,  tho* 
they  may  be  ridiculous  in  themfelves.  For, 
whatever  is  unfit  to  ferve  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  is  intended,  or  confifts  of  difcordant 
and  incongruous  parts,  is  by  nature  ridicu¬ 
lous,  though  the  perfon  to  whom  it  belongs 
may  not  be  fo.  Thus,  for  example,  if  I  be 
dreffed  in  the  moft  fantaftical  manner  that 
it  is  poffible  to  imagine, 

Si  curtatus  inaequali  tonfore  capillos 

OccurrO, - — 

* - -fi  forte  fubucula  pexae 

Trita  fubeft  tunicae,  vel  fi  toga  diflidet  impar. 

Hor.  Epist.  II.  in  fine,, 

V 

and  if  I  at  the  fame  time  think  myfelf  well 
dreffed,  I  am  a  coxcomb  and  ridiculous* 
But,  if  it  be  only  the  effeCt  of  negligence,  or 
if  for  any  particular  purpofe  1  fhali  think 
proper  to  put  on  a  fool’s  coat,  I  am  not  ridi¬ 
culous,  though  fuch  difcordancies  and  incon-* 
gruities  in  drefs,  or  in  any  thing  elfe,  be  no 
doubt  in  themfelves  ridiculous,  becaufe  they 
are  deformities. 
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Horace  adds, 

- Quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  fententia  fecum ; 

Quod  petiit,  fpernit;  repetit  quod  nuper  omifit ; 
Aeduat,  et  vitae  difconvenit  ordine  toto  ; 

Diruit,  aedificat,  mutac  quadrats  rotundis  ? 

Infanire  putas  folennia  me,  r.eque  rides. 

And  his  friend  was  in  the  right  for  not 
laughing,  at  leaf!  not  laughing  at  Ho¬ 
race,  unlefs  he  was  at  the  lame  time  vain 
of  what  he  ought  to  have  been  afhamed 
of.  For,  tho’  fuch  inconflancy  and  whimfi- 
calnefs  be  in  themfelves  ridiculous,  they  do 
not  make  the  perfon  fo  without  vanity  or  af¬ 
fectation.  And  there  is  a  reafon  for  not  laugh¬ 
ing  even  at  the  things  themfelves,  namely, 
that  they  often  ruin  the  perfon’s  fortune, 

and  make  him  lead  an  unquiet  and  miferable 
life — fo  that  they  are  not  without  hurt  or 
mifchief. 

In  this  matter,  therefore,  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  we  mull  diftinguifh  between  things 
and  perfons.  A  thing  is  ridiculous,  that  is, 
deformed,  if  it  be  not  at  the  fame  time  mif- 
chievous.  But  a  perlon  is  not  ridiculous, 
though  he  may  have  fuch  deformity,  if  it 
be  not  accompanied  with  vanity  and  affecta¬ 
tion. 
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A  third  obfervation  is,  that  though  vice 
be  not  of  itfelf  a  fubjeCt  of  ridicule,  nor  a 
vitious  perfon  ridiculous,  yet  if  to  vice  be 
joined  vanity  and  affectation,  then  is  fuch  a 
character,  of  all  others,  the  mod  proper  ob¬ 
ject  of  ridicule.  If  a  man  have  other  qua¬ 
lities  that  are  good — if  he  be  generous  and 
humane,  and  do  a  great  many  good  actions, 
though  he  may  have  vanities  and  follies  that 

are  very  ridiculous  ;  yet  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
good  nature  will  not  be  difpofed  to  laugh 
at  him,  nor  delight  to  lee  him  expofed  : 
But  if  to  vanity  and  folly  is  joined  vice,  and 
an  ill  difpofition  of  mind,  then  he  will 
laugh  molt  freely,  and  think  the  expofing 
fuch  a  perfon  is  a  piece  of  juftice  done  to 
the  public.  For  this  reafon  I  think  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Nabob ,  in  one  of  Mr  Foote’s 
pieces,  is  one  of  the  moft  proper  fubjeCts  of 
ridicule  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  any  ftage, 
becaufe  in  that  character  we  have  joined  to 
the  affectation  of  being  a  fine  fpeaker  and 
a  man  of  tafte,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  in- 
folence  of  power,  and  great  cruelty  -and 
hard-heartednefs ;  and,  if  the  poet  had 
brought  him,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  piece. 
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to  mifery  and  difgrace,  which  certainly  poe¬ 
tical  j office  required,  I  fhould  have  thought 
the  piece  very  coinpleat.  On  the  other  hand* 
as  he  has  made  his  Bankrupt  an  honeft  man, 
fo  that  he  rejects  with  indignation  all  the 
fraudulent  fchemes  of  bankruptcy  propofed 
to  him,  he  fhould  not  have  made  him  ridi¬ 
culous  in  the  end  of  the  piece,  by  affenting 
to  the  opinion  of  every  body  with  whom  he 
converfes,  and  being  always  ot  the  mind  of 
him  whom  he  laft  hears. 

The  two  great  writers  in  antient  times  of 
the  ridiculous  kind  were  Ariftophanes  and 
Lucian,  both  of  them  excellent  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  ;  but  they  were  neither  of  them, 
in  my  judgment,  fublime  geniuies,  nor  did 
they  attempt  any  thing  of  the  high  kind  For 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  maxim  among  the 
antients,  that  no  man  was  formed  by  nature 
to  excel  in  ways  fo  different.  And  accor¬ 
dingly,  we  do  mot  find  in  all  antiquity  any 
one  poet,  both  of  tragedy  or  epic,  and  of  co¬ 
medy*  or  fo  much  as  a  player  that  aded  both 
tragedy  and  comedy.  The  greateft  writer 
of  this  kind  among  us,  greater  I  think  than 
even  his  mafter  the  author  of  Hudibras,  and 
You  III.  R  r 
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the  greateft  of  the  kind  perhaps  that  ever 
wrote,  is  Dean  Swift.  But,  neither  do  I 
think  that  he  was  a  fublime  genius.  And 
he  very  wifely,  in  my  opinion,  forbore  to  at¬ 
tempt  either  tragedy  or  heroic.  And  I  fhould 
have  thought  even  his  ridicule  better,  if  it 
had  been  more  cleanly,  and  if  he  had  attend¬ 
ed  to  what  Cicero  has  faid  of  the  ridiculous ; 
— Haec  ridentur  vel  fola,  vel  maxime,  quae 
notant  et  defignant  turpitudinem  aliquam 
non  turpiter ;  Lib.  2.  de  Orat.  c.  58. 

I  have  only  further  to  obferve  on  this  fub- 
jed,  that,  as  the  ridiculous  expofes  incon¬ 
gruity,  abfurdity,  and  deformity,  of  every 
kind,  it  is  of  neceffity  fatirical,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  very  properly  join  together  fatire 
and  ridicule.  There  may,  however,  be  fatire 
that  is  not  ridiculous.  Such  is  the  fatire  which 
has  for  its  objed  crimes  or  enormous  vices, 
which  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at.  This 
fatire  we  commonly  diftinguifh  from  the 
other  by  the  name  of  invefli've. 

And  fo  much  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
may  be  called  a  fixth  general  charader  of 
ftyle* 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  another  general  char  after  of  fiyle ,  viz, 
the  'witty. — Nature  of  '< wit ,  and  the  three 
things  'which  it  requires. -^Examples  of 
this  from  the  laconic  apophthegms — from 
the  flyings  of  philofophers ,  and  from  Ci¬ 
cero. — Wit  arijes  from  the  ambiguity  of 
' words ,  either  fingle  or  in  competition— 
from  metaphor — f mile— antithefts. 

THE  next  character  of  ftyle  I  fhall 
mention  is  the  'witty.  Wit  and  'wif- 
dom  were  formerly  fynonymous  terms  in 
Englifh  ;  but  they  now  fignify  things  very 
different ;  nor  indeed  is  it  eafy  to  fay  what 
is  meant  by  rwf  according  to  the  prefent 
ufe  of  the  word.  As  it  is  ufed  by  fome,  it 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  ridiculous; 
and  certainly  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwixt 
the  two.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  inftan^ 
ces  of  the  ridiculous  given  by  Cicero  in  his 
2d  t>ook  de  Oratorey  may  be  alfo  faid 
properly  to  be  witty.  There  is  no  doubt, 
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therefore,  but  that  the  fame  faying  may  be 
both  witty  and  ridiculous ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  a  thing  laid 
may  be  witty,  and  not  in  the  leaft  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  or,  vice  verfa ,  it  may  be  ridiculous 
and  not  witty  ;  fo  that  there  muft  be  a  dif- 
ference  betwixt  the  two.  Some  likewife 
confound  wit  and  humour ;  but  the  diftinc- 
tiun  there  is  more  evident.  For  they  are  fo 
unlike  one  another,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
join  the  two  together,  the  humour  is  com¬ 
monly  loft,  as  I  fhall  fhew  when  I  come  to 

define  what  humour  is.  Others  again  ufe 

/  , 

the  word  in  fo  vague  a  fenfe,  applying  it  to 
every  thing  they  think  pretty  or  genteel  in 
waiting  or  diicourfe,  that  it  is  hardly  pofiible 

to  lay  what  they  mean  by  it.  It  is  there- 

-s'-  ■  _■  * 

fore  neceflary,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  fpeak 
intelligibly,  to  try  whether  we  cannot  de¬ 
fine  this  quality  of  ftyle  better,  I  think, 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  defined,  at  leaft  in 

i  ,  *  * 

any  thing  that  I  have  feen  written  upon  the 
fubjedf  :  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  I 
do  not.  pretend  to  comprehend  in  my  defi¬ 
nition  every  meaning  that  thofe  who  ufe 
this  word  may  give  to  it.  But  what  I  pro- 

pofe  is  to  diftinguiih  it  from  the  other  ge« 

\  .  1 
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neral  chara&ers  of  ftyle  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  and  from  the  next  and  laft  that  1  fhall 

mention. 

*  *  « 

Of  the  fublime  I  have  faid,  that  what  is 
principal  in  it  is  the  fenfe  or  matter,  and 
that  the  expreffion  is  but  fecondary ;  but  of 
this  character  of  (tile,  I  fay  that  it  confifts 
equally  of  both  ;  for,  in  the  fir  it  place,  fenfe, 
and  a  ienfe  not  very  obvious,  or  near  the 
lurrace,  is  absolutely  required,  otherwife  it 
will  not  be  true  wit,  nor  indeed  wit  at  all; 
and  the  deeper  the  fenfe  is,  and  the  further 
removed  from  common  apprehenfion,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  not  an  abfoiute  riddle,  the  better 
the  wit.  But,  fecondly,  it  is  as  neceffary 
that  the  expreffion  fhould  be  uncommon, 
and  even  furprifing,  otherwife  it  will  not, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  be  wit,  however  great 
the  ienfe  contained  in  the  words  may  be. 
And,  lalfly,  the  expreffion  mult  be  fhort ; 
for  wit  will  not  bear  to  be  diffufed  through 
many  words,  but  mull  be  pointed,  and,  as 
it  were,  darted  upon  us,  fo  as  to  ftrike  us  at 
once  ;  and  hence  it  is  commonly  faid  of  wit, 
that  it  is  piercing . 
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Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  outlines  of  this 
various  and  multiform  thing  we  call  *witr 
fuch  as,  I  think,  will  comprehend  every  fpe- 
cies  of  it.  But  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ex-* 
plain  it  more  particularly,  and  to  illuftrate 
what  I  have  faid  by  examples. 

t 

To  be  convinced  that  the  belt  fenfe,  with-* 
out  an  uncommon  turn  of  the  expreflion, 
will  not  make  wit,  we  need  only  go  through 
the  laconic  apophthegms  collected  by  Plu-* 
tarch,  or  the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  colle£ted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  In 
thefe  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  fenfe  ; 
but  it  is  in  fome  of  them  only  that  there  is 
wit,  and  thefe  are  fuch  of  them  as  contain 
the  fenfe  in  few  words,  and  with  a  turn 
of  expreffion  that  is  uncommon  and  fur-  * 
priiing.  I  will  give  a  few  examples,  which 
will  explain  what  I  mean  better  than  any 
words  I  can  ufe,  beginning  with  the  laconic 
apophthegms. 

Agefilaus  the  Spartan  king,  was  not  only 
a  great  king  and  commander,  but  what  the 
French  call  un  homme  a  bon  mot  \  and  there 
are  more  good  fayings  reported  of  him  than 
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of  any  other  Spartan.  Among  others,  be¬ 
ing  afked  why  the  city  of  Sparta  was  not 
walled  ?  c  Thefe,  faid  he,  ( (hewing  a  body 
4  of  Spartans  armed,)  are  the  walls  of  Spar- 
*  ta/  *  Exprefled  in  this  wray,  it  was  both 
fenfe  and  wit;  for  it  was  an  uncommon 
expreffion  to  call  men  the  walls  of  a  city. 

At  the  fame  time,  it  has  that  brevity  and 
pungency  that  wit  requires  :  But,  if  he  had 
faid  fnnply  and  plainly,  that  a  city  was  bet¬ 
ter  defended  by  the  valour  of  its  citizens 
than  by  walls,  it  would  have  been  fenfe  and 
truth,  but  not  wit ;  and  this  I  think  is  the 
cafe  of  another  anfwer  which  he  made  to 
the  fame  queftion,  and  which  is  likewife  re¬ 
corded  by  Plutarch  in  the  fame  place.  c  A 
town,  fays  he,  ought  not  to  be  fortified  by 
ftone  and  timber,  but  by  the  virtues  of  its 
inhabitants/  T  his,  we  may  obferve,  has  a 
rhetorical  turn,  and  many  fuch  things  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Greek  orators  ;  but  1 
would  not  call  it  wit.  -  Again,  the  fame 
Agefilaus,  when  he  was  recalled  out  of  Afia, 
a  confiderable  part  of  which  he  had  con- 

*  Plutarch’s  Morals,  edit.  Froben.  p.  155, 
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quered,  to  defend  his  own  country  that  was 
attacked  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans, 
who  had  been  bribed  by  the  Perfian  money, 
which  had  upon  it  the  (lamp  of  an  archer , 
faid,  when  he  left  the  country,  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  Afia  by  thirty  thoufand 
archers,  fo  many  pieces  of  that  coin  having 

been  fent  to  Athens  and  Thebes  Now, 
if  he  had  faid  plainly,  that  he  was  driven 
out  of  Alia  by  the  money  of  the  Perfian 
king,  not  by  his  arms,  it  would  not  have 
been  wit,  but  only  plain  truth.  And  what 
makes  the  faying  more  furprifing  at  firft 
fight,  and  confequently  gives  it  the  greater 
poignancy,  kg  that  an  army,  fuch  as  his,  of 
heavy  armed  men,  fhould  be  overcome  by 
an  army  of  archers. 

Agis,  another  king  of  Sparta,  being  afk- 
ed  feveral  times  by  a  worthlefs  and  imper¬ 
tinent  fellow,  who  was  the  belt  man  in 
Sparta  ?  anfwered  at  laft,  c  Pie  that  is  leaf! 
€  like  to  you 'I'.5  This  is  wit  as  well  as  fatire ; 
for  it  was  an  anfwer  which  the  man  who 
afked  the  queftion  certainly  did  not  expefp 


*  Plutarch1,  rbid; 


f  Ibid,  p,  i6o. 
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and  furprifes  the  reader  very  near  as  much 
as  it  did  him.  And,  fince  he  was  urged  to 
anfwer  fo  impertinent  a  queftion,  it  could 
not  be  faid  to  be  ill-bred. 

Antalcidas  the  Spartan,  the  fame,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  concluded  the  peace  with  the  Per* 
fian  king  which  bore  his  name,  anfwered  to 
an  Athenian  that  called  the  Spartans  un¬ 
learned,  4  It  is  true  indeed,  faid  he,  we  alone 

*  of  all  the  Greeks  have  learned  nothing 

*  bad  from  you.*’  This  was  likewife  both 
wit  and  fatire,  and  alfo  a  great  truth  ; 
for  the  Athenians,  when  they  became  cor¬ 
rupted  themfelves,  did,  by  their  wit  and 
eloquence,  contribute  very  much  to  corrupt 
the  reft  of  Greece, 

As  to  the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
pliers,  collected  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  there 
is  more  fenfe  in  them  than  is  any  where  to 
be  found  in  fo  few  words  ;  but  there  is  wit 
in  very  few  of  them,  becaufe  they  want  that 

uncommon  turn  of  expreffion,  which,  as 

*  Ibid. 
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foa(;  been  fhown,  is  efiential  to  wit.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  men,  who  wrerq 
intent  upon  difeovering  the  nature  and  troth 
of  things,  fhould  ftudy  figures  and  forms  qf 
expreffion  for  the  purpofe  only  of  catching 
the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar.  The  wittieft  of 
all  the  philofophers  was  Ariftippus  the  fcho- 
lar  of  Socrates.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was 
the  moll  worthlefs,  and,  for  that  very  rea- 
fon,  the  wittieft ;  becaufe  the  ufe  he  made  qf 
his  philofophy  wias  to  flatter  and  make  his 
court  to  the  great  and  rich,  in  order  to  par¬ 
take  of  their  good  things,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  made  the  happinefs  of  life  to 
coniift.  Npw.it  is  well  known  how  much 
wit,  if  difcreetly  ufed,  will  make  you  a  fa¬ 
vourite  of  iuch  men.  And  indeed  flattery, 
without  that  feafoning,  rnuft  foon  become 
naufeous  to  a  man  of  the  leaft  delicacy  of 
tafte. 

This  being  the  character  of  Ariftip- 
pus,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that,  of  gll 
the  philofophers  and  men  of  letters  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Dionvfms,  he  was 
the  man  who  pleafed  the  tyrant  the  moft% 

*  Diogenes  Laert.  in  vit.  Ariftipp?,  initio. 
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though  it  appears  that,  in  forne  of  his  witty 
fayings,  he  ufed  a  good  deal  of  freedom  with 
thetyrant  himfelf:  As  when  Dionyfms  afked 
him,  why  philofophers  came  fo  much  to  the 
gates  of  the  rich,  but  the  rich  not  to  their 
gates  ?  becaufe,  fays  he,  philofophers  know 
what  they  want,  whereas  the  rich  do  not 
But  thofe,  who,  like  Ariftippus,  make  their 
court  to  the  great,  know  very  well  that  flat¬ 
tery,  in  order  to  make  it  palatable,  requires 
a  little  zeft  of  that  kind; 

Of  kin  to  this  faying  was  another  in  an- 
fwer  to  one,  who  afked  him  the  fame  que- 
ftion,  why  the  philofophers  were  a! wavs  to 
be  feen  at  the  gates  of  the  rich  ?  Phyficians* 
fays  he,  in  like  manner,  are  to  be  feen  at 
the  gates  of  the  fiek  ;  but  it  is  not,  for  that 
reafon,  better  to  be  the  lick  man  than  the 
phyfician  f . 

Having  employed  an  orator  to  plead  a 
caufe  for  him,  and  having  gained  it,  the 
orator,  meaning  to  ini ult  philofophy  and  So¬ 
crates,  afked  him,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 

*  Ibid.  c.  69,  f  Ibid,  c.  70. 
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of  what  life  now  was  Socrates  to  you?  Of 
this,  anfwered  Ariftippus,  that  what  you 
faid  of  me  was  true  *. 

A  man  wanted  that  Ariftippus  fhould  take 
his  fon  and  inftrufl;  him,  for  which  Ari- 

r 

fiippus  demanded  a  price  that  the  other 
thought  extravagant ;  for,  fays  he,  I  could 
buy  a  Have  for  that  price.  Do,  fays  Ari- 
ftippus,and  then  you  will  have  two  f.  Here, 
I  think,  is  true  wit ;  for  there  is  great  fenfe 
in  the  faying,  though  not  obvious  to  one 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  only  philofo- 
phy  which  makes  a  man  truly  free.  And, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  expreffion  is  as  fhort 
and  furprifmg  as  can  well  be. 

It  may  be  reckoned  wit  when  an  argu¬ 
ment  is  cleverly  turned  againfl:  a  man.  Of 
this  kind  was  what  Ariftippus  anfwered  to 
Diogenes,  whom  he  found  walking  fome 
herbs  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  dinner. 
If,  fays  the  Cynic,  you  could  dine  upon 
herbs,  you  would  not  make  court  to  tyrants. 
If  you  could  live  and  converfe  with  men. 


*  Ibid.  c.  71. 


f  Ibid.  7a, 
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replies  Ariftippus,  you  would  not  dine  upon 
herbs 

*  % 

1 

It  is,  I  think,  for  the  credit  of  the  other 
Greek  philofophers,  that  there  are  but  few 

.*  Ibid.  c.  68.  Horace,  in  his  epiftle  to  Scaeva, 
Lib.  i.  Epift.  17.  mentions  this  faying  of  Ariftippus  ; 

Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  regibus  uti 
Nollet  Ariftippus.  Si  fciret  regibus  uti, 

Faftidiret  olus,  qui  me  notat.  v.  14. 

Horace,  it  may  be  obferved,  was  a  little  defultory  in 
his  philofophy,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf;  for  fometimes 
he  was  a  rigid  Stoic: 

Virtutis  verae  cuftos  rigidufque  fatelles; 

But  he  adds. 

Nunc  in  Ariftippi  furtim  praecepta  relabor, 

Et  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  fubmittere  conor. 

Lib.  i.  Ep.  r. 

The  meaning  of  which  laft  line  is,  that,  whereas  the; 
Stoics  fubmitted  with  refignation  to  the  lot  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  had  affigned  them,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
act  well  the  part  which  was  allotted  to  them  in  the 
drama  of  human  life,  Ariftippus,  not  contented  with 
that  lot,  endeavoured  to  make  a  fortune  for  himfelf. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Horace,  in  the  fame  epiftle  to 
Scaeva,  defcribes  him,  ‘  Tentantem  majora;*  but  he 
adds,  4  Fere  praefentibus  aequum.’  And  it  was  no 
doubt  his  character,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  life,  that,  though  he  aimed  at  the 
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fayings  recorded  of  them  which  can  be  cal¬ 
led  witty ;  and  I  ihall  only  mention  one  of 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Aca¬ 
demy,  who,  being  afked,  why  fo  many  of 

■  *  .  •  ...  , 

higheft  fortune,  he  could  fuit  himfelf  to  thfc  loweft. 

Although  Horace,  in  this  pa/Tage,  fays,  that  he  only 
flipt  into  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus,  as  it  were,  hJ 
health,  and  imperceptibly  even  to  himfelf;  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that,  in  the  practice  ol  life,  he  followed 
much  more  the  philofophy  of  Ariftippus  than  that  of 
Epicurus,  which  he  profeffed.  For  Epicurus,  though, 
like  Ariftippus,  he  madehappinefs  confift  in  bodily  plea- 
fure,  yet  he  held  that  the  greateft  pleafure  of  that 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  temperance  and  fober  living  5 

therefore  he  lived  moft  frugally  and  penurioufty  in  his 
garden,  without  going  near  the  great  and  rich ;  and  he 
boafted,  that  he  could  live  upon  a  penny  a-day;  where¬ 
as  his  friend  Metrodorus  required  two-pence.  Ariftip¬ 
pus,  on  the  other  hand,  made  his  happinefs  confift  in 
coftiy  and  delicate  living  ;  and,  in  this  refpe&y  he 
preferred  his  life  to  that  of  the  Cynic,  who  lived  mb 
ferably,  as  he  thought,  upon  the  meaneft  and  cheapefl 
things : 

- - Redlius  hoc,  et 

Splendidius  multo  eft,  equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex. 

How  it  is  evident,  not  only  from  what  Suetonius  tells 
us  in  the  life  of  Horace,  but  from  the  account  which 
Horace  gives  of  himlelf,  that  he  did,  in  this  refpeft, 
follow  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus;  for  he  lived  very 
much  with  Mecaenas,  and  was  fo  often  at  his  table, 
that  Auguftus,  in  a  letter  of  his,  which  Suetonius  has 
preferved  to  us,  4  In  vita  Horatiif  calls  him  the  pa* 
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all  other  fefts  went  over  to  the  Epicureans, 
but  none  ever  came  from  them  ?  anfwerecj, 
That  men  might  be  made  eunuchs,  but  eu¬ 
nuchs  never  coqld  become  men  % 

Cicero  alfo  has  furnifhed  us  examples  of 
witty  fayings,  where  the  wit  confified  as 
much  in  the  turn  of  expreffion  as  in  the 
thought.  There  was  one  P.  Cornelius,  who 
was  a  great  thief,  but  very  brave,  and  a 
good  general.  He  was  chofen  canful,  for 

v  - 

rafite  of  Mecaenus.  And  indeed,  in  this  epiftle  tp 
Scaeva,  he  very  plainly  declares  himfelf  a  follower  of 
Ariftippus,  and  advifes  Scaeva  to  follow  him  likewife. 
When  he  came,  however,  to  be  in  the  decline  of  life, 
he  began  to  be  of  another  opinion;  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that,  where  he  fays, 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici; 

Lxpertus  metuit.— - 

he  made  the  application  to  himfelf.  And,  in  an  e- 
piftle  to  Mecaenas,  anlwering  one  from  him,  in  which 
lie  required  that  Horace  fhould  come  to  him  at  the  time 
he  had  promifed,  he  plainly  tells  him,  that  he  could 
net  now  give  him  the  attendance  that  he  had  formerly 
given  him  ;  and  that,  rather  than  do  it,  he  would 
refign  every  thing  lie  had  got  from  him ;  Epift,  vii. 
Lib.  I. 


*  Laert.  in  vit,  Arccfiiai,  c.  43, 
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carrying  on  a  very  dangerous  war,  by  the 
intereft  of  C,  Fabricius,  his  profeffed  enemy, 
to  whom  when  he  returned  thanks  for  act¬ 
ing  fo  difinterefted  a  part,  c  You  owe  me 
4  no  thanks,  faid  he,  if  I  chofe  rather  to  be 
‘  robbed  than  fold  as  a  Have*.’  This  was 
wit,  becaufe  it  was  fhort,  pungent,  and  un- 

expeded ;  and  it  is  not  only  witty,  but  it 
has  a  good  deal  of  the  ridiculous  in  it,  as  it 
expofed  the  knavery  of  the  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  naturally  raife  a  laugh  in  thofe 
that  heard  it.  Of  the  fame  kind  was  what 
Fabius  Maximus  faid  to  one  Livius  Salina- 
tor,  who  had  loft  the  town  of  Tarentum, 
but  was  of  great  ufe  in  affifting  Maximus 
to  retake  it.  Of  this  fervice  Salinator  put¬ 
ting  Maximus  in  mind,  and  telling  him 
that  it  was  by  his  means  he  had  taken  the 
town,  4  No  doubt,  fays  he,  if  you  had  not 
4  loft  it,  I  fhould  not  have  taken  it  f 

In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like  inftances,  it  is 
the  uncommon  turn  given  to  the  thought 
that  makes  the  wit  of  the  faying,  which 


*  Cicero  de  Orat.  Lib.  ii.  c.  66. 
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otherwife  would  be  nothing  but  plain  fenfe. 
In  many  other  ways  fuch  turns  might  be 
given  to  the  thought  and  exprefllon  ;  and, 
if  there  be  fenfe  at  the  fame  time,  we  will 
call  it  fmart,  clever,  and  witty.  Of  this 
kind  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Mr  Fielding’s 
work,  which  I  have  quoted  more  than  once, 
the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,  in  which  there 
is  no  lefs  wit  than  manners  and  characters, 
I  fhall  not  quote  inftances,  becaufe  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  work  ;  but 
1  will  give  one  inftance  more  of  this  kind 

'N.  1 

of  wit  from  a  famous  faying  of  Lewis 
XI.  king  of  France,  who  had  received  an 
injury  from  fome  perfon  before  he  was 
king,  and  while  he  was  only  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  was  advifed  to  refent  it  after  he 
became  king :  4  No/  fays  he,  c  a  king  of 
France  ought  not  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans/  This  was  both  fen- 
fible  and  witty ;  but,  if  he  had  only  laid, 
that  now,  when  he  was  king,  he  ought  not 
to  refent  the  injuries  that  he  had  received 
when  he  was  only  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
wit  of  it  would  have  been  intirely  loft, 

Tt 
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There  is  one  way  of  giving  an  uncommon 
and  furprifmg  turn  to  the  expreffion,  and  fo 
making  wit,  that  is  very  well  known.  It  is 
by  ambiguity  or  double  meaning,  and  this 
either  of  fingle  words,  or  of  a  compofition 
of  them;  I  mean  a  phrafe  or  fentence.  The 
firft  kind  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a 
pun ,  and,  when  there  is  fenfein  it,  joined  with 
fatire  or  ridicule,  it  may  be  reckoned  a  fpe- 
cies  of  wit.  It  was  not  unknown  among 
the  antients,  though,  I  believe,  lefs  pradtifed 
among  them  than  among  us.  Cicero  gives 
an  example  of  it  that  happened  in  a  trial 
where  a  very  little  man  was  produced  as  a 
witnefs.  As  it  cannot  be  rendered  into 
Englifh,  I  have  given  the  Latin  words 
below  *.  The  other  kind  is  where  the  am¬ 
biguity  is  not  in  a  fingle  word,  but  in 
feveral,  making  a  fentence.  It  is  di- 
ftinguiihed  among  us  from  the  other  by 
the  name  of  a  play  upon  ‘words.  This  fort 
of  wit  appears  to  have  been  more  pra&ifed 
among  the  antients  ;  and  Cicero  gives  us 


*  Pufillus  teftis  proceffit.  Licet,  inquit,  rogare ,  Phi- 
lippus  ?  Turn  quaefitor  properans,  modo  breviter .  Hie 
iile,  non  accufabis ;  perpufiilum  rogabo.  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib. 
2.  c,  6o. 
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feveral  inftances  of  it*.  Both  the  two  furprife 
and  pleafe  likewife,  if  there  be  fenfe  in  them ; 
but  they  are  not  at  all  fit  for  grave  com- 
poiition.  Nor  does  Cicero,  though  a  great 
joker,  and  very  witty,  more,  I  think,  than 
became  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  and  the 
firft  fenator  in  Rome  j~,  ufe  them  in  his  ora¬ 
tions,  or  in  any  of  his  philofophical  works. 

*  One  of  them  is  an  invitation,  which  a  joker  of 
thofe  days  gave  to  himfelf  to  fup  with  one  Sextius, 
who  wanted  an  eye.  *  Caenabo,  inquit,  apud  te  huic 
/  lufco  familiari  meob.  Sextio,  uni  enim  locum  ejfe  video  * 
where  the  joke  turned  upon  the  laft  words,  which  might 
fignify  that  there  was  place  either  for  one  gueft  more, 
or  one  eye.  Another  inftance  he  gives  is  of  a  faying 
of  one  Nero  upon  a  thievifh  (lave.  4  Ridiculum  eft  illud 
4  Neronianum  vetus  in  furace  fervo.  Solum  effe  cui  do?ni 

1  ?iihil  Jit  nec  obfignatum  nec  occlujumj  of  which  the  joke 
was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  words  applied  equally  to 

a  good  or  bad  Have;  Ibid .  c.  6i.  This  is  faid  by  Cicero 
to  be  ridiculous ,  and  fo  it  is  as  well  as  the  other,  be- 
caufe  they  allude  the  one  to  bodily  deformity,  and  the 
other  to  knavery.  But  he  gives  an  inftance  afterwards 
of  a  double  meaning  of  this  fort,  which  is  only  witty, 
but  not  ridiculous.  4  Africano  illi  majori,  coronam  fibi 
4  in  convivio  ad  caput  accommodanti,  cum  ea  faepius 
4  rumperetur,  P.  Licinius  Varus,  Noli  mirari ,  inquit,  ft 
4  non  convenit;  caput  enim  magnum  ejid  He  adds,  4  Hoc 
4  hmdabile  et  honejlum  Ibid.  That  is,  not  ridiculous. 

f  There  was  acolle&ion  of  his  jokes  and  fmart  fay* 
ings  made  in  his  own  time;  and  Dr  Middleton,  in  his 

1  *■  . _ 
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The  next  kind  of  wit  I  fhall  mention  is 
that  which  confifts  in  metaphor ,  a  figure  fo 
much  ufecl  in  this  kind  of  ftyle,  that  it  may 
be  called  the  figure  of  wit ;  and,  according 
to  Arifiotle,  it  conftitutes  chiefly  what  he 
called  the  to  anfwering  to  the  Latin  word 
7 ir barium  or  urbanitas ,  a  term  which  comes 
nearer  to  the  (ignification  of  our  word  ivitj 
than  any  other  that  I  know  in  Greek  or 
Latin ;  but  it  comprehended,  befides  twit, 
genteel  pleafantry,  and  likewife  politenefs, 
as  is  evident  from  many  paffages  of  antient 
authors,  and  particularly  one  in  Horace, 

where  he  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the 
charadter  of  U rbanus ,  the  greateft  of  all 
politenefs,  that  of  finking  or  lowering  your- 
felf  in  company,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
offend  the  vanity  of  thofe  with  whom  you 
converfe. 

life  of  Cicero,  vol.  II.  8vo,  p.  294.  and  334.  has  given 
us  feveral  of  them.  They  gave  great  offence  to  many, 
and  fometimes,  I  believe,  did  mueh  mifchief ;  for  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  pun,  when  fpeaking  of  O&avius, 
he  laid,  that  the  young  man  was  laudandus ,  ornandus  et 
tollendus ,  upon  the  word  tollendus ,  coft  him  his  life, 
and  the  republic  its  liberty.  And,  it  is  certain,  that 
while  he  was  in  Pompey’s  camp,  before  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  his  jokes  were  fo  fevere,  and  fo  unfeafonable, 
that  Pompey  wifhed  him  upon  the  other  fide  ;  and  then, 
fays  he,  you  will  begin  net  to  defpife  us,  but  to  fear  us. 
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Urbani  parcentis  viribus,  atque 
Extenuantis  fefe  confulto - 


It  is  not,  however,  every  metaphor,  as 
Ariftotle  has  obferved  *,  that  makes  wit. 


*  Ariftotle  has  beftowed  no  lefs  than  two  chapters, 
viz.  the  ioth  and  iith  of  his  3d  book  of  rhetoric,  upon 

the  tx  uG-THx,  or  the  tx  iv%0Kipx>Txy  another  word  that  he 
ufes,  and  which,  I  think,  comes  likeways  very  near  our 
word  wit ,  becaufe  it  fignifies  thofe  fayings  which  pro¬ 
cure  a  man  praife  and  applaufe.  As  he  is  an  author 
who  has  defined  more  and  better  than  any  other,  it  is 

from  him  chiefly  that  I  have  taken  the  definition  of  wit. 

•» 

And,  firft,  he  has  required  that  there  fhali  be  truth  and 
fenfe  in  the  witticifm,  and  fuch  as  does  not  lie  too  near 
the  fur  face ;  uh  rrgor&vcti  to  teyapivov  otXrth$  xou 
ItittoXuiov^q.  13.  And  again,  in  c.  io.  he  fays,  rx. 

Z7rrsroXuict  tZv  zvQvpvftetrav  (ifftTroXeax  yoc^ 

XiyOfJLIY  TCC  7TCC1T i  l\Xciy  5 CXI  CC  (AYl&ZV  £v\TV\ <TXt}  y  XTl  QtTOO 

etgijtcivcc  ayvextcivct  irTty  etAA*  otraiv  4  ocp,x  voauzvw  »  yvucrtg 
yiHrcu,  Ksii  it  y.n  -ay^oTi^ov  q  (ttx^ov  vcrTi^tZzt  ^ 

dtxvotu.  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  better  definition 
than  this  of  what  may  be  called  the  matter  of  wit,  that 
is,  the  thought,  independent  of  the  expreffion.  For, 
fays  he,  it  muft  not  be  upon  the  furface  (that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  i7rt7roXxtov)  fo  as  to  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  body,  nor  muft  it  lie  too  deep,  fo  as 
not  to  be  underftood,  or,  at  leaft,  not  eafily  underftood; 
for  then  it  is  a  riddle;  but  it  muft  be  betwixt  thefe 
two,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  by  the  mind,  if  not  im¬ 
mediately,  at  leaft  upon  a  very  fhort  reflexion. 
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or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  To  UCTilOV  ;  for  there  is  no 
trope  or  figure  of  words  more  common,  be¬ 
ing  ufed,  as  we  have  feen,  not  only  for  or¬ 
nament,  but  for  necelfity.  But  it  mull  be  a 

metaphor  not  commonly  ufed,  or,  at  leaft, 
not  commonly  applied  to  that  fubje£t ;  and 
it  mull  be  ftrong  and  lively,  fetting  the 
thing  as  it  were  before  our  eyes,  and  at  the 
fame  time  conveying  fome  important  mean¬ 
ing;  then  it  will  have  all  the  chara&ers  of 
wit  above-mentioned,  for  it  will  convey 
fenfe  in  the  ihorteft  way  poffibie,  that  is,  by 
a  fingle  word,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  an 
uncommon  way,  and  fuch  as  will  both  fur- 

But,  that  the  thought  ihould  be  fuch,  is  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ariftotle,  fufficient.  There  muft  alfo  be  a 
certain  turn  of  expreffion.  For,  fays  he,  ecvxyKn  kqu 
J>i*| iv  x.oi}lv6v^nf<.ct,7ec,  tolvtoc,  eivai  ucreioti  oca,  nutv  (aoc.- 

Tufrutcv-  lb.  And  he  particularly  mentions  the  me¬ 
taphor  as  one  way  of  giving  wit  to  the  expreffion.  But, 
fays  he,  the  metaphor  muft  not  be  far  fetched,  or 

as  he  calls  it,  for  then  it  is  difficult  to  be  un- 
derftood.  Neither  muft  it  be  too  common  or  obvious; 
for  then  it  will  not  ftrike  or  furprife  us.  And,  further, 
it  ought  to  fet  the  thing  as  it  were  clofe  before  our 
eyes,ir^  o^arav  now*,  by  which  the  expreffion  ac¬ 
quires  a  kind  of  life,  and  what  he  calls  ivs^yeuc* 
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prife  and  pleafe.  Of  fuch  metaphors  ufed 
in  his  time,  Ariflotle  gives  fome  examples 

A  fimile  may  be  called  a  metaphor  ex¬ 
tended,  as  a  metaphor  is  a  fimile  contract¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  there  fhould 
be  wit  likewife  in  a  fimile.  But  it  is  not 
every  fimile,  any  more  than  every  meta¬ 
phor,  that  is  witty  ;  for  it  is  required  that 
it  fhould  be  fhort.  An  Homeric  fimile, 
therefore,  with  a  long  tail,  as  Mr  Perault 
expreffes  it,  is  not  wit,  but  belongs  to  a 

*  Of  this  kind  is  what  one  Leptines,  whom  he  men¬ 
tions,  faid  concerning  the  deflru&ion  of  Lacedaemon, 
that  they  ought  not  to  fuffer  Greece  to  become  one- 
eyed  or  borgne ,  as  the  French  exprefs  it  in  one  word. 

lav  -zsrf t/,v  EA hec&et  iTiQoQQxhpov  •  Ibid,  c,  IO. 
meaning,  as  I  fuppofe,  that  Athens  and  Lacedaemon 
were  the  two  eyes  of  Greece.  Another  example  of  this 
is  what  Pericles  faid  of  the  ifland  of  Aegina,  that  it 
was  Xyixv  ;  Ibid,  which  maybe  tranflated 

an  eyc-fore  of  the  Athenian  harbour  of  the  Piraeum;  a 
metaphor  which,  it  feems,  was  not  fo  common  in 
Greek  as  in  Engliih,  otherwife  it  would  not  have  been 
quoted  by  Ariflotle  as  wit.  Of  this  kind  are  two  me¬ 
taphors  ufed  in  Engliih,  by  which  we  call  old  age  die 
evening,  and  youth  the  morning  of  life .  Theie  metaphors 
were  alio  ufed  in  Greek,  as  appears  from  a  pafiage  in, 
Longinus. 
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ftyle  quite  different.  Secondly,  it  muft  not 
be  common  or  obvious,  otherwife  it  will 
not  furprife,  which  all  wit  ought  to  do. 
And,  thirdly,  it  muft  convey  fome  impor¬ 
tant  meaning ;  for,  fuppofing  it  to  have  the 
other  two  requifites,  but  to  want  this,  it  will 
be  called  not  wit,  but  a  quaint  conceit 

It  is  the  great  ufe  which  wit  makes  of 
metaphor  and  fmiile,  that  has  induced  Mr 
Locke  to  make  it  con  ft  ft  altogether  in  the 
refemblance  of  things ;  but,  I  think,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  examples  I  have  given, 
that  there  may  be  wit,  and  very  true  wit, 
without  metaphor,  fimilc,  or  any  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  likenefs  or  refemblance ;  fo  that  I 
doubt  Mr  Locke  has  proceeded  upon  too 
narrow  views  of  the  fubje£t,  when  he  made 
wit  confift  in  finding  out  the  refemblances 

/  *■  •  ■ "  •  •  rt 

*  Neither  did  this  kind  of  withy  fimiles  efcape  Art- 
Rode;  for  he  tells  us,  that  fimiles  are  -witty  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  metaphors  are;  hsri  ukcv*;, 

iifn/irxi  xo&i  £?  toi$  ItiH  ivo'ox.iftisosit  Tgesrov 

;  ctH  yug  Ik,  tvmv  ^syovrect  wg-7T££  h  ccvcchoyw 

{AiTcc/pogsi ;  c.  ii.  And,  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  he 
gives  an  example  of  a  fimile  of  Pericles,  in  which  he 
compares  the  deftroying  the  youth  of  a  city  to  the 
taking  the  fpring  from  the  year» 
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of  things,  as  well  as  when  he  made  judg¬ 
ment  confift  in  difcovering  their  differences. 

There  is  alfo  another  figure  belonging  to 
wit,  viz.  antithefis,  which  is  a  common  fi¬ 
gure,  as  well  as  metaphor  and  fimile  ;  bur 
a  witty  antithefis  mu  ft  not  be  common,  for 
it  muft  fet  in  oppofition  two  things  that  are 
not  commonly  oppofed;  and  it  muft  have 
this  quality,  belonging  to  all  kinds  of  wit, 
of  containing  fome  truth  not  common  or 
trivial 

1  * 

As  wit  neceftarily  requires  that  there 
ihould  be  fomething  uncommon,  both  in 
the  thought  and  expreflion,  Ariftotle  has 
well  obferved,  that  the  wit  is  molt  pungent 
when  the  meaning  comes  out  altoge- 

*  It  is  in  this  figure  belonging  to  the  compofition, 
and  as  oppofed  to  tropes ,  that  Ariftotle  makes  the  wit 
of  expreflion  chiefly  conftft  :  For,  after  having  explain¬ 
ed  the  matter  of  wit  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  he 

adds,  KstToL  d'i  T?,V  TM  fXiV  iXV  OiVT tKUfXZVag 

teyvTcti',  lb.  c.  10.  Then  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the 
wit  that  conflfts  in  the  trope  of  metaphor,  r ots  cf’ 

tcO  lft/\  fUTctCpoeciv,  SC C. 

Vdl.  III.  Uu 
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ther  different  from  what  was  expe&ed  in 
the  beginning;  for  then  it  becomes  very 
ftriklng  and  furprifing,  and  the  mind  fays 
to  itfelf,  c  This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
c  but  I  was  mi  flake  n 

•  m  1  s 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  this 
undefineable  thing  called  •wit ;  and  I  have 
made  it  to  be,  c  Senfe  not  common,  fhortly 
€  conveyed  in  a  way  not  common,’  whe¬ 
ther  by  metaphor,  fimile,  antithefis,  words 
ambiguous,  or  in  any  other  way  not  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  therefore  furprifing.  By  this  de¬ 
finition  it  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from 

%  *  Y  xxi  tcc  aerrux  TX7r\i icrra,  Yec  ptrettp  ogees,  acti  lx, 
r%  ngog  ilm^rx'ra v,  (1.  5rgeg|tfarflST«:v),  pctXXov  yug  ymreti 
on  tftctfa,  srugx  to  hvoutrtag  s%eiv—Ke6t  ioixi  Agy«v  y 

iyu  Y  n^eegrov ;  lb.  c.  ii.  And  he  gives 
an  inftance  of  a  faying  that  was  become  proverbial,  but 
was  firft  ufed  by  Stefichorus  the  poet,  who,  fpeaking  of 
the  calamity  that  was  to  befal  a  people,  of  having  their 
country  laid  wafte  by  an  enemy,  faid,  that  their  grafhop- 
pers  would  ling  upon  the  ground;  meaning  that  all  their 
trees  would  be  cut  down.  For  the  Greek  word  rlrn%,  or 
the  Latin  cicada,  does  not  denote  what  we  call  grajhopper , 
but  what  the  French  call  cigale ,  an  infedt  which  fits  upon 
trees  during  the  fummer  months  in  the  warm  countries, 
and  really  lings,  or  makes  a  mufical  noife,  which  our 
grafhoppers  do  not  any  more  than  they  fit  upon  trees. 
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the  ridiculous,  though  they  be  not  incom¬ 
patible  ;  and  it  often  happens,  in  fa  ft,  as  I 
have  fhewn,  that  they  go  together  ;  and 
how  it  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  humour, 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

As  to  the  pleafure  which  nvit  affords  us, 
Ariftotle,  I  think,  has  well  accounted  for  it. 
He  fays,  that,  if  to  learn  be  plealant,  as  it 
certainly  is  to  the  rational  mind,  to  learn 
eafily  and  quickly  muft  certainly  be  very 
pleafant  •,  and  this  is  the  cafe  when  we  learn 
by  one,  or  a  very  few  words.  Now,  un¬ 
common  metaphor,  fhort  fimiles,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  find  refemblances  in  things 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  before,  teach  us  in 
this  way,  efpecially  if  there  be,  at  the  fame 
time,  antithefis,  becaufe  every  thing  is  beft 
illuftrated  by  its  contrary.  And  if  we  at 
firft  mifapprehend  it,  and  then  are  fet  right, 
it  is  thereby  made  evident  to  us,  that  we 
learn  what  we  did  not  know  before  *. 


*  Ariftotle  begins  his  chapter  (Rh.  1.  3.  c.  10.)  upon 
the  «<rTg<ov,  by  laying  down  the  foundation  that  there  is 
for  the  pleafure  of  it  in  nature,  S'  i<r t»  'uu>  «v tjj*  to 

yxg  putvOxvav  pxhu$,  voia-t  Qvcrei  irTi,  t<a  <lg  ovopxTcc 

rift# im  n'  w< m  orrctTMVovopKTwv  Yiftiv  (4ti,Qri<rw)Y$i7Toi, 


I 
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I  have  been  the  fuller  upon  the  fubjefl:  of 
wit,  that  it  is  a  colour  of  ftyle  which  is 
predominant,  more  than  any  other,  in  the 
writings  of  the  prefent  age*  as  well  as  in 
our  converfation ;  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  our  tafte  of  ftyle  is  commonly  formed 


ou  ui'J  av  yAeorrca  otyvo) T?.gs  ret  zvoiti  terftiv,  vj  ^zrxOo^ot 

-grout  rar o  pxXic-rot.  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the 
fimiles  of  the  poets  have  the  fame  effect;  for  a  fimile 
is  a  metaphor,  only  lengthened  out,  but  for  that  rea- 
fon  it  pleafes  Jefs;  Im  %  uyav,  xxQctTrz^  e-t^rxt  ttqotzpov^ 

f.tiTxpo^X,  c);et<p  £(>%!?  X  oto  j»j  TT6V  y^v,  on  tiXKgoTB- 

qoj$,  you  «  Aiyu  wg  rare  Ikuvo.  The  meaning  of  which 
laft  words,  as  he  has  explained  it  in  his  Poetics,  cap,  4. 
is,  that  a  metaphor  is  a  propcfltion  in  a  Angle  word, 
affirming  that  this  is  that.  Then  he  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  that  the  learning  muft  be  quick*  ctvxym  ^5  y-ett  As| iv  xxi 
iyQvf'&y'x xrx  rxvrx  uvxt  xmtet,  octet  -zroiu  wtitv  uxQvriv 
r»%ue&v.  And,  in  the  next  chapter,  he  further  tells  us 
that  the  wit  is  lo  much  the  greater  by  how  much  the 
thing  is  faid  in  fewer  words,  and  by  way  of  antithefis 
or  opposition;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  by  oppofl- 
tion  the  thing  is  better  learned,  and,  by  few  words, 
more  quickly,  6~fo  av  sXxrrovt  xxl  xvriyu^tivag  A s^dvi, 
T tcrartj  ivooKtctu  pyxAAov,  r'o  0  etirion,  on  w  /xx9qcng  'otx  to 
pav  xv r tyiiv  uoti ,  y^xAAov ,  diet  to  iv  oAtycv,  9xrrov  ytvzrxt  • 

an  expreffion  fo  fhort,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  clear, 
and  what  we  would  call  clever,  that,  if  the  fubje<R  were 
capable  of  wit,  it  might  be  faid  to  be  witty.  It  is  at 
lead  a  fpecimen  of  Attic  brevity,  and  the  genuine  di» 
aa&ic  Ryle, 
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upon  the  ftudy  of  fucli  authors  as  Tacitus, 
Seneca,  and  the  falhionable  French  writers 
of  the  prefent  age,  to  whom  I  would  advife 
an  author,  who  affe£ts  this  ftyle,  to  add 
Portius  Latro,  and  the  other  declaimers, 
whofe  clever  and  witty  arguments  Seneca 
the  rhetorician  has  colleded.  And,  how¬ 
ever  various  and  undefineable  a  thing  wit  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be,  I  am  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  the  three  charadleriftical  marks  I 
have  given  of  it  will  not  agree  to  every  thing 

which  a  man  of  fenfe  will  call  wit. 

%  ■  \ 


r 
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CHAP.  XVIIL 

The  difference  betwixt  humour  and  a  hu - 
mourifi — One  fpecies  of  humour  is  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  humourijl — a  general  defini¬ 
tion  of  it—Ufe  of  it  in  modern  comedy — 
incompatible  with  wit • 

I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  gene¬ 
ral  chara&er  of  ftyle  I  fhall  mention, 
and  that  is,  the  ftyle  of  humour .  Humour , 
applied  to  the  body,  or  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind,  is  very  well  underftood ;  nor  is 
it,  even  in  the  laft  fenfe,  a  word  peculiar  to 
the  Englifh  language ;  but,  applied  to  ftyle, 
it  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  to  be  tranflated, 
by  one  word,  into  any  other  language  that 
I  know.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  a  word  generally 
as  little  underftood  as  the  one  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  define ;  I  mean  wit .  And  by 
fome  they  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms, 
and,  by  many  more,  there  is  no  determinate 
meaning  applied  to  either, 
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The  eafieft  way,  I  believe,  to  come  at  the 
true  meaning  of  it,  will  be  to  confider  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  humourift , 
which,  by  its  found,  ought  to  have  fome 
connection  with  it.  Now,  the  meaning  of 
this  word  is  pretty  much  fettled ;  for  I  think 
it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  a  humourift  is  a 
man  of  a  character  fingular  and  odd.  Are 
then  an  humourift  and  a  man  of  humour 
the  fame  ?  They  certainly  are  not.  But 
fuppofe  that  a  man,  though  no  humourift 
himfelf,  has  the  faculty  of  imitating,  in 
fpeaking  or  in  writing,  fuch  a  character, 
fhould  we  not  fay  that  he  was  a  man  of 
humour?  And  I  think  every  body  mull  a- 
gree  in  giving  him  that  name. 

But  is  he  the  only  man  of  humour  ?  or 
is  this  but  one  kind  of  humour  ?  Sup- 
pofe  the  perfon  has  the  faculty  of  repre- 
fenting  other  characters,  that  are  not  whim- 
fical  or  odd,  is  not  he  likewife  a  man  of 
humour  ?  If  fo,  then  humour  muft  be  the 
talent  of  imitating  characters  and  manners 
in  general.  But,  I  am  afraid  that,  as  the 
laft  definition  was  too  narrow,  this  is  too 

general ;  for  it  would  take  in  all  poets, 
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even  fuch  as,  like  Homer  and  Virgil,  imU 
tate  heroic  characters.  But  nobody  ever 
faid  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  or  Eu¬ 
ripides  had  humour. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  imitation 
of  high  characters  and  manners  does  not 

make  what  we  call  humour.  Does  humour 
then  confift  in  the  imitation  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  men  in  low  or  middle  life,  fuch 
as  the  perfonages  in  comedy  are  ?  If  this 
were  fo,  then  we  fhould  fay,  that  there  was 
humour  in  the  comedies  of  Terence,  or  in 

the  imitations  of  characters,  fuch  as  Lord 
Townly’s,  Sir  Charles  Eafy,  or  Young 
Beverly,  in  our  own  comedies.  But  this, 
I  think,  can  hardly  be  faid.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  imitation  of  all  comic  characters 
that  conftitutes  humour.  Neither  is  it  the 
imitation  of  heroic  characters ;  yet  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  humour  confifts  in  the  imitation 
of  certain  characters.  Of  what  kind  then 
are  the  characters  which  it  imitates,  befides 
thofe  we  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the 
odd  and  whimfical  ? 
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And  X  fay  it  is  all  other  chara&ers  that 
have  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  in  them. 
This  makes  a  great  affinity  betwixt  ridicule 
and  humour;  but  the  difference  is,  that 

what  is  only  defcribed  by  what  we  have 
called  the  ridiculous  ftyle,  is  imitated  by 
humour 

And  here  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why 
humour  makes  us  laugh  more  perhaps  than 
any  thing  elfe  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  It 
is  becaufe  it  imitates  the  ridiculous,  which 
is  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  lively  way  of  fet- 
ting  it  before  our  eyes ;  for  we  cannot  be 
fo  much  moved  by  any  defcription  of  a  ri¬ 
diculous  perfon,  as  by  having  him  fhewn 
to  us. 

% 

Humour,  therefore,  I  define  the  imita¬ 
tion  oj  char  a  tiers  ridiculous ;  and  this  de¬ 
finition  comprehends  the  imitation  of  the 
character  of  humourifts,  becaufe  fuch  cha¬ 
racters  have  always  a  mixture,  more  or  lefs, 

*  See  the  difference  explained  betwixt  dzjcrilwg  z 
chara&er  and  imitating  it,  p.  1 24. 
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of  the  ridiculous.  It  belongs  to  a  figure  of 
competition,  of  which  I  have  already  treated 
under  the  name  of  the  Ethic ;  and  I  might 
very  properly  have  explained  it  when  I  was 
upon  that  fubjeCt ;  but  I  thought  it  was 
better  to  defer  it  til!  I  came  to  fpeak  of  wit, 
with  which  it  is  commonly  thought  to  have 
a  great  connection. 

By  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  characters 
of  modern  comedy  are  characters  of  hu¬ 
mour;  for,  fince  comedy  ceafed  to  be  the 
reprefentation  of  the  manners  of  common 
life,  the  odd  and  the  ridiculous  predominate 
in  it ;  and  it  is  now  rather  an  entertain¬ 
ment  for  making  us  laugh,  than  moral  and 
inftruCtive  as  it  was  formerly.  Nor  are 
many  of  our  comedies  much  different  from 
an  entertainment  which  profeffes  nothing 
elfe  but  to  make  us  laugh ;  I  mean  farce . 

But  our  comedy-writers  fhould  take  care 
not  to  mix  wit  with  their  humour,  two 
things,  which,  though  fuppofed  to  have  a 
great  connection,  and  by  fome  to  be  the 
fame,  are  quite  different,  and  almoft  incom- 
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patible.  For  all  kind  of  ethic  writing,  as  I 
obferved  before,  muft  be  in  the  fimple  ftyle; 
and,  if  it  be  witty,  or  anywife  figured  in 
the  competition,  it  will  not  be  underifood 
to  come  from  the  heart,  or  to  be  the  ge¬ 
nuine  representation  of  the  character  of  the 
Speaker  or  writer.  And  this  holds  particu¬ 
larly  in  low  characters ;  for,  if  the  poet  in¬ 
troduces  them  fpeaking  wittily,  he  goes  out 
of  the  character  altogether,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  wit  is  his  own,  not  that  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fpeaks  it.  An  inftance  of  this  I 
remember  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  where 
Scrub ,  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  character  of 
humour),  in  defcribing  his  occupation  in  the 
family,  is  made  to  fay,  4  On  Friday  I  go  to 
4  market ;  on  Saturday  I  draw  warrants, 
4  and  on  Sunday  I  draw  beer,’  where  the 
affectation  of  wit,  by  the  play  upon  the 
word  draw,  deftroys  the  native  Simplicity 
and  humour  of  the  character. 

I  do  not  know  any  work  in  Englifh,  nor 
indeed  any  work,  in  which  there  is  more 
humour,  as  well  as  wit,  than  in  Fielding’s 
hiftory  of  Tom  Jones.  All  the  characters  in 
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It  are  characters  of  humour,  that  is,  of  the  ri¬ 
diculous  kind,  except  that  of  Mr  Allworthy, 
Jones  himfeif,  Sophia,  and  Blifil,  who  is  a 
complete  villain*  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
more  ;  but  he  has  taken  care  never  to  mix 
his  wit  with  his  humour  ;  for  all  the  wit  in 
the  piece  is  from  himfeif,  or,  at  leaf!;  he  does 
not  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his  characters 
of  humour. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Particular  characters  of  fyle. — Firf ,  the 
jiyle  of  converfation — quite  different  from 
that  of  public  fpeaking . — The  epifolary 
fiyle — more  concife  than  that  of  converfa¬ 
tion . — The  did aft ic  fyle — of  two  kinds . 
— The  different  manner  of  the  two  di - 
daCiic  poems  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius . — > 
The  hiflorical  fyle . — It  confifted  of  two 
parts  among  the  antients — narrative  and 
rhetorical . — Is  only  narrative  among  the 
moderns — but  the  narrative  often  too  rhe¬ 
torical  and  poetical . 

HITPIERTO  I  have  treated  only  of 
general  characters  of  ftyle,  appli¬ 
cable  to  many  different  fubjefts ;  but  I  am 
now  to  confider  ftyle  as  fuited  to  particular 
fubjeCts  and  occafions.  And  I  will  begin 
with  the  firft  and  moft  neceffary  ufe  of  lan¬ 
guage,  converfation ,  which  is  either  upon 
the  fubjeCt  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  or 
upon  matters  of  art  and  fcieuce.  This  me- 
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thod  of  communication  was,  like  every  o- 
ther,  at  firft  rude  and  artlefs  ;  but,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  it  was  formed  into  a  ftyle. 

This  ftyle  is  very  different  from  a!  mo  ft 
every  other  kind  of  compofition,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  or  the 
ftyle  of  public  fpeaking  ;  to  which,  indeed, 
it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  juft  oppofite,  both 
in  refpedf  of  the  tone  or  pronunciation, 
and  of  the  whole  tafte  and  manner  of  the 
compofition.  And,  as  very  few  perfons 
have  fuch  extent  of  genius  as  to  excell  in 
things  altogether  unlike  or  oppofite,  it  fel- 
dom  happens  that  thofe,  who  have  great  ta¬ 
lents  for  public  fpeaking,  and  pradtife  it 
much,  excell  likewife  in  the  ftyle  of  private 
converfation ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  orators,  when  they  enter  a  little  fe« 
rioufly  into  converfation,  fall  into  the  tone 
of  an  oration.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
thofe  who  fpeak  mo  ft  agreeably  in  private 
converfation,  when  they  attempt  public 
fpeaking,  take  it  up  in  a  tone  much  too  low, 
and  which  may  be  called  prattle ,  compared 
with  what  public  fpeaking  ought  to  be. 
There  have  been,  however,  in  our  age, 
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and  there  are  fome  ftijl  living,  who  are  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule  ;  but  they  are  few  in 
number. 

\ 

Negatively,  therefore,  this  ftyle  may  be 
defined  not  to  be  the  ftyle  of  public  fpeak-  ^ 
ing.  But  what  is  it  pofitively?  I  fay  it  is  a 
ftyle  that,  however  much  laboured  it  may  be* 
ought  to  appear  altogether  unpremeditated  : 
It  fhould,  therefore,  have  no  ftudied  orna¬ 
ments  ;  the  words  fhould  be  common  and 
ordinary,  the  compofition  plain  and  fimple. 
Periods,  therefore,  fhould  be  avoided  in 
this  ftyle,  as  much  as  they  are  fought  for 
in  an  oration  ;  and  it  fhould  not  run  out, 
even  into  long  fentences,  with  parenthefes, 
or  any  other  figure,  which  tends  to  make 
the  compofition  any  wife  perplexed  or  invol¬ 
ved.  It  is  not,  however,  without  orna¬ 
ment  belonging  to  it ;  for  it  admits  of  wit 
of  every  kind,  which  indeed  is  a  more  pro¬ 
per  ornament  of  conversion  than  of  more 
grave  and  ferious  com pofit ions.  But  there 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  ev’en  of  this  or¬ 
nament,  otherwife  it  ceafes  to  be  fin  pie 
and  natural.  This  is  the  great  fault  wf  the 
dialogue  in  Congreve’s  comedies,  which  are 
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overlaid  with  wit ;  and,  in  general,  it  is 
the  fault  of  molt  of  our  Englifh  comedies. 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  converfation 
is  what  I  call  the  ethic ,  or  the  expreffion  of 
chara&ers  and  manners,  whether  it  be  the 
fpeaker’s  own  character,  or  that  of  any 
other  perfon;  and  here  comes  in  humour, 

which  every  body  allows  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  pleafant  things  in  converfation.  It  is 
this  that  makes  ftory-telling  agreeable, 
which,  without  this  feafoning,  is  commonly 
very  difagreeable.  But,  among  people  of 
fafhion,  the  humour  ought  not  to  be  of  the 
loweft  kind,  nor  defcend  to  downright 
farce, 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  principal  cha^ 
rafters  of  this  ftyle ;  nor  do  I  know  that 
there  is  any  material  difference  whether  the 
fubjeft  of  converfation  be  the  ordinary  oc¬ 
currences  of  life,  or  matters  of  art  and 
faience,  except  that,  in  the  laft  cafe,  there 
ihould  be  more  exadtnefs  and  accuracy  in 
the  ufe  of  words.  And  there  is  one  kind 
of  wit,  which  is  tolerable,  and  even  agree-? 
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able,  if  not  too  frequent,  in  converfation 
upon  ordinary  fubje&s,  but  is  not  at  all 
proper  upon  fubje&s  of  learning  ;  I  mean 
any  kind  of  ambiguity  or  playing  upon 
words.  Neither  is  there  much  place  for 
humour  upon  fuch  fubje&s. 

To  this  ftyle  is  nearly  related  the  next 
that  I  fhall  mention,  viz.  the  Epiftolary; 
nor  do  I  know  any  difference  betwixt  them, 
except  that  the  ftyle  of  the  latter  fliould  be 
more  concife  and  compreffed,  and  more  cut 
into  fhort  fentences,  or  commas,  as  the  an- 
tient  critics  call  them  ;  for  the  converfation- 
ftyle  admits  of  a  greater  flow,  and  more 
loofenefs  and  prolixity  of  expreffion.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  letter  of  Lentulus,  which  I 
before  quoted  from  Salluit  and  Cicero's, 
and  thofe  of  other  antients  written  in  good 
tafte.  It  was  this  concifenefs  and  frugality 
of  words,  which,  I  believe,  made  Ariftotle 
be  reputed  fo  good  a  letter-writer  f ;  for  that 
is  the  diftinguifhing  chara&eriftic  of  his 
ftyle.  As  to  the  letters  of  Seneca,  and 

*  Pag.  206. 

■f  Demetrius  Phalerius,  Par.  239.  kspi 
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fome  of  Pliny  the  younger,  they  ought  not 

’  I  ... 

to  be  called  letters,  as  not  being  written  for 
private  ufe,  but  for  the  public ;  and  indeed 
they  are  altogether  things  ot  fhow,  and  are 
rather  epideidic  orations,  but  in  a  bad  tafte 
of  compofition,  than  familiar  epiftles.  In 
this  they  have  been  imitated  by  many  mo¬ 
derns,  who,  not  knowing  what  regular  form 

' 

to  give  to  their  loofe  disjointed  thoughts, 
have  thrown  them  together  into  a  feries  of 
letters,  in  which  I  obferve  fome  of  the  French 
writers  have  taken  occafion  to  fhew  their 
breeding  and  addrefs,  by  treating  their  ima¬ 
ginary  correfpondents  with  moft  courtly 
poliiejfe. 

The  next  particular  character  of  ftyle  I 
fhall  mention  is  the  didadtic,  or  the  ftyle  of 
fcience.  This  I  diftinguifh  into  twTo  kinds ; 
the  fi-rft  coincides  with  the  ftyle  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  viz.  the  ftyle  of  con-® 
verlation.  For  it  is  when  fcience  is  deli¬ 
vered  by  way  of  dialogue,  the  moft  antient 
tvay  undoubtedly  of  teaching,  or  of  fearch- 
iog  and  inveftigating,  and  l  am  perfuaded 
the  beft.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
method  pradtifed  in  the  moft  learned  coun« 
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try,  as,  I  believe,  that  ever  exifted,  I  mean 
Egypt,  and  among  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
mod  learned  fe£t  of  philofophers  that  ever 
was  in  Greece.  Socrates,  as  it  is  well 
known,  ufed  no  other  method  of  inttruc- 
tion  And  in  this  manner  of  delivering 
philofophy  his  fcholar,  Plato,  copied  him, 

*  Every  man  who  has  any  experience  in  teaching 
children,  (and  all  vulgar  or  uninftru£ted  men  are 
more  or  lefs  children),  mult  know,  with  great  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  it  is  the  heft:  When  a  child  hears  any 
thing  in  a  continued  difcourfe,  he  does  not  much 
mind  it ;  but,  if  the  queftion  is  afked,  his  attention 
is  excited,  and  the  anfwer  is  infixed  in  his  memory, 
efpecially  if  the  teacher  can,  by  proper  introdudtory 
queftions,  contrive  it  fo  that  it  is  made  by  himlelf; 
for  then  he  feems  to  be  his  own  teacher,  and  what 
he  finds  out  in  that  way  he  confiders  as  a  difcovery 
of  his  own,  which  he  very  feldom  forgets.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  Plato,  in  the  Meno ,  makes  a  Have  of 
Mend* s  folve  a  problem  of  geometry,  about  which 
many  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves  pretty  good 
geometers  might  at  firft  blunder,  as  much  as  the 
flave  did.  And,  not  only  in  teaching  did  the  an» 
tient  Greek  philofophers  ufe  this  method  of  queftion 
and  anfwer,  but  alfo  in  deputation,  and  in  the  in- 
veftigation  of  any  fubjeft.  This  method  was  at  laft 
reduced  into  an  art,  and  was  called  dialectic)  from 
the  Greek  word  fignifying  to  converfe  $ 

from  whence  the  word  and  our  own  word 

dialogue . 


I 
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and  fo  fuccefsfuliy,  that  his  dialogues,  fo 
far  as  they  keep  to  the  flyle  of  converfation, 
are  mafler-pieces  of  the  kind  that  never  yet 
have  been  equalled,  though  often  imitated. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  antient  cri¬ 
tics,  and  particularly  by  the  Halicarnaffian  % 
who  in  other  refpedts  is  not  a  little  fevere 
upon  Plato’s  flyle.  This  fort  of  dida&ic 
writing  admits  of  all  the  ornaments  belong¬ 
ing  to  converfation  upon  matters  of  fcience, 
and  particularly  the  ethic ,  with  which  Plato’s 
dialogues  abound  ;  and  befides,  he  has  given 
them  a  fable,  with  various  turns  and  inci¬ 
dents,  and  has  really  made  them  dramatic 
pieces,  as  I  dial!  take  occafion  to  obferve, 
when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  poetry. 

The  other  kind  of  didadtic  flyle  is  that 
by  which  any  art  or  fcience  is  delivered  in 
continued  difeourfe  or  writing,  without  que- 
jftion  or  anfwer,  or  introducing  any  per- 
fonages  to  difpute  together.  This  method 
has  been  almoft  univerfally  pradlifed  ever 
fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle,  who  appears  to 

#  Epift.  ad  Pompeium,  c.  2.  where  he  contrails 
this  plain,  and  fimple,  and  unmade  ftyle,  as  he  calls 
it,  with  that  kind  of  forced,  or  made  ftyle,  which 
tie  fometimes  runs  into. 
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me  to  have  been  among  the  firft,  at  leaft  of 
the  Socratic  family,  who  ufed  it.  When  it 
is  perfe£t  of  the  kind,  it  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  completely  fimple,  fo  firnple  as 
hardly  to  deferve  the  name  of  ftyle  or  com- 
pofition;  nor  has  it  any  thing  that  can  en¬ 
title  it  to  that  appellation,  except  order  and 
method,  and  the  moft  exafl;  propriety  of 
words.  For  it  admits  of  no  tropes  or  fi¬ 
gures,  either  of  fingle  words  or  of  cornpo- 
fition,  nor  of  any  the  leaft  fuperfluity  of 
words,  not  even  of  words  to  explain  or  re¬ 
move  ambiguities  :  So  that  the  only  virtues 
of  this  ftyle  are  brevity  and  perfpicuity* 
The  moft  perfe<ft  model  of  this  kind  of 

writing  is  Euclid’s  Elements,  in  which  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  a  metaphorical  word  to 
be  found  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  all 
mathematical  writings  fince  his  time  have 
been  of  this  kind.  Ariftotle’s  works  of  ab- 
ftrufe  fcience,  fuch  as  he  calls  his  Efoteric  or 
Acroamatic  works,  which  he  never  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  the  people,  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thefe  are  his  books  of  logic,  his 
books  of  phyfics,  entitled  De  Fhyjica  auf- 
cultatione ,  and  his  books  of  metaphyfics, 
in  none  of  which  is  there,  as  far  as  I 
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can  recollect,  a  fingle  metaphor  to  be  found* 
unlefs  perhaps  feme  fo  common  as  to  have 
efcaped  my  obfervation. 

But  fciences  that  do  not  admit  of  fucli 
ftrid  demonftration,  and  are  of  more  popu¬ 
lar  ufe,  will  bear  more  ornament  in  the  de« 
livery,  and,  I  think,  are  the  better  for  fome 
variety  of  expreffion,  and  for  explanation 
and  illuftration  by  metaphors,  comparifons, 

and  examples.  The  fciences  i  mean  are 

> 

morals,  government,  criticifm,  and  the  po¬ 
pular  arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  And 
accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his  books  upon 
thofe  fubjeds,  which  he  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  the  people,  does  not  write  in  a  ftyle 
fo  dry  and  jejune,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
pleafant,  agreeable,  and  as  much  ornament¬ 
ed  as  he  thought  the  ftyle  of  a  philofopher 
ought  to  be.  And  Cicero  goes  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  fpeaking,  as  I  think  he  mu  ft  be  under¬ 
flood,  of  his  popular  writings,  that  his 
ftyle  was  incredibly  fweet  and  copious*. 

%  Cic.  Topica  ad  Trebatium,  c.  i.  where  he  fays  a 
thing  which  could  har  dly  be  believed,  if  we  had  not  fo 
good  authority  for  it,  namely,  that  Ariftotle’s  wri¬ 
tings  were  not  at  all  known  to  the  rhetoricians., 
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His  works  of  this  kind  are  his  morals  to 
Nicomachus  ;  his  books  upon  government* 
his  three  books  on  rhetoric,  and  his  fingle 

and  but  to  very  few  philofophers.  He  adds.  8  Qui- 
*  bus  eo  minus  ignoi'cendum  eft,  quod  non  modo 
c  rebus  iis,  quae  ab  illo  didtae  et  inventae  funt,  al- 
c  lici  debuerunt  j  fed  dicendi  quoque  incredibiii  qua- 
e  dam  cum  copia,  turn  etiam  fuavitate.’  To  thofe, 
who  are  only  converfant  with  Ariftotle’s  works  of  ab- 
ftrufe  philofophy,  this  account  of  his  ftyie  will  appear 
very  ftrange  ;  but,  to  prove  that  it  is  true  of  his  po¬ 
pular  writings,  1  will  give  but  one  inftance,  from 
his  introduction  to  his  Book  of  Poetry,  which  is  as 

follows  : - 3T0<>jT<«)j5  UVTV, 35  Ti  X.CU  T(0V  OlVT^y 

yvrtvot  d'vVCCf- Itv  tKOCFTOV  \y^Z /,  KOCi  ZZCOq  (TV V ICTTaC <r6o&t  TXg  (AV 

a  yiXXot  ytuXag  l\uv  i)  Troi^a-ti*  In  Trorav  x.eu 

-zrotav  z<rn  yogtav*  oyotag  <Tg  xc&t  7rz^t  rat  o&XXav  oa-cc  r^g 

ClVTVS  2<T n  fAiJo^Hy  XiyOO^iVy  Ug^CAfAiVOt  JtXTOS,  (pl/FlVy  ■&£&)- 

rov  otzaa  rat  nr^rat.  T  his  is  a  period  of  which  the 
compofition  may  be  faid  to  be  numerous  and  flow¬ 
ing.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  introductions  to 
fome  even  of  his  books  of  deep  philofophy.  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  text  his  books  of  Metaphyfics;  and 
I  will  add  an  example  of  a  very  good  period,  with 
which  he  begins  one  of  his  moft  abftrufe  works, 
and  upon  a  moft  abftrufe  fubjedt ;  I  mean  his 
books  znpt  ij/ v%t)g.  e  Tat  xothav  text  r tyiav  rv>v  ei^atv 

vttoA otfAoctvovTZgj  fAxXXo'J  ci’  ZTiPCCV  ZTZ^Xg  VJ  XXr  CCK^UUt,  q 
ra  fizXnavwt  n  x.sci  6ccvy,ce.<riari(>av  uvccty  K{A<por2sc&  <r#y« 
Tjjv  Trig  ’'f'Vfc/ig  irro^txv  gvA oyag  ctt  iv  rf^orotg  riHmfuy* 
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book  on  poetry,  mutilated  and  irnperfed  as 
it  is.  And,  befides  thefe,  there  is  the  in- 
trodudiqn  to  his  Metaphyfics,  which  is 
written  in  a  very  agreeable  ftyle,  and  is,  I 
think,  a  fine  piece  of  compofition. 

There  are  two  famous  didadic  poems, 
both  excellent  of  the  kind,  but  written  in 
ftyles  very  different ;  I  mean  Lucretius’s 
poem  de  rerum  Natura ,  and  Virgil’s  Geor¬ 
gias.  The  firft  has  hardly  any  ornament 
at  all  in  the  didadic  part,  and 

- —Si  prius  ordine  verbum 

JPoIlcrius  facias, - — 

perfed  profe,  and  mere  philofophy,  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  books  of  Epicurus  and  his 
followers.  But,  in  his  introdudion,  and  the 
beginnings  of  his  books,  there  is  as  fine 
poetry,  and  language  as  highly  ornamented, 
as  is  to  be  found  any  where.  Virgil,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ornamented  throughout, 
not  only  in  his  Exordium,  the  beginnings 
of  his  other  books,  and  his  digreffions,  but 
likewife  in  the  didadic  part,  where  he  deli¬ 
vers  the  precepts  of  the  art.  For  proof  of  this 
we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  firft  Geor- 
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gic,  in  which,  after  the  propofition  of  the 
fabje£t,  the  invocation,  and  the  fine  com¬ 
pliment  to  Auguftus,  he  enters  upon  his 
fubjedf,  by  defcribing  the  time  when  the 
liufbandman  fhould  begin  to  plow  in  the 
fpring,  in  the  two  following  beautiful 
lines : 

Vere  novo  gelidus  canis  cum  montibus  humor 
Liquitur,  et  zephyro  putris  fe  gleba  refoivlt. 

Then,  in  the  next  following,  he  defcribes 
the  operation  of  plowing  as  poetically  as  it 
is  poffible ;  for  he  paints  it,  and  fets  it  before 
our  eyes : 

DeprefTo  incipiat  jam  turn  mibi  taurus  aratro 
Ingemere,  et  fulco  attritus  fplendefcere  vomer. 

/  V 

Here  is  not  only  true  poetical  defcription, 
by  the  circumftances  of  the  thing,  but 
great  beauty  of  numbers,  and  that  peculiar 
artifice  of  verification  which  diftinguifhes 
Virgil’s  poetry  from  every  other  in  Latin. 

Lucretius,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a 

* 

very  pompous  exordium,  in  as  fweet  flowing 
verfe  as  ever  was  written,  and  after  a  fine 
compliment  to  his  patron  Memmius,  be¬ 
gins  his  fubject  in  this  manner  : 

Vol.  III.  Z  z 
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Principium  bine  cujas  nobis  exordia  fumet, 
Nullarn  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam. 
Quippe  ita  forraido  mortales  continet  omnes, 
Quod  multa  in  terris  fieri,  coeloque  tuentur, 
Quorum  operum  caufas  nulla  ratione  videre 
Pofi'unt ;  ac  fieri  divino  riumine  rentur. 

Quas  ob  res,  ubi  viderimus  nihil  poffe  creari 
De  nihilo;  turn,  quod  fequimur,  jam  redtius  inde 
Perfpiciemus  ;  et  unde  quest  res  quaeque  creari, 
Et  quo  quaeque  modo  fiant  opera  fine  divum. 
Nam  fi  de  nihilo  fierent,  ex  omnibu’  rebus 

.  1 

Omne  genus  liafci  poffeti  nil  femine  egeret. 

1 

It  is  needlefs  to  quote  more  paffages 
from  the  two  poets ;  thefe  are  fufficient  to 
{hew  their  different  ftyle  and  manner.  The 
queftion  then  is,  which  of  the  twro 
is  belt  ?  And,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  1  think  Lucretius’s 
manner  is  more  corredb,  and  in  better  tafte. 
For  every  work,  whether  in  profe  or  verfe, 
ihould  perform  in  the  belt  manner  that 
which  it  promifes.  ,  Now,  both  are  didaclic 
poems,  profeifing  the  one  to  teach  Lpicu- 
rus’s  philofophy,  and  the  other  agricuN 
lure  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  every  art  or 
fcience  is  better  taught  in  plain  Ample  Ian- 
guage,  where  nothing  is  ftudieci  hut  pro¬ 
priety,  than  in  a  high  figurative  Ityle,  and 
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pompous  artificial  verfe.  And,  accordingly, 
there  are  many  obfcurities  and  ambiguities  in 
Virgil,  though  he  treat  of  a  fubjedt  much  bet¬ 
ter  known,  and  lefs  difficult  to  be  underftood 
than  in  Lucretius,  who,  as  he  tells  us  hitn- 
felf,  had  even  a  language  to  invent  for  ex- 
pr  effing 

- - — Graiorum  obfcura  reperta. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  think,  every  poem 
Ihould  be  ornamented  more  or  lefs,  and 
that  there  Ihould  be  in  it  both  fine  lan¬ 
guage  and  fine  verfification.  Nor  is  either 
of  thefe  wanting  in  Lucretius.  But  the 
difference  betwixt  him  and  Virgil  is,  that 
he  ufes  them  where  they  Ihould  be  ;  Vir¬ 
gil  throughout,  and  where  they  Ihould  not 
be. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  it  thought 
that  Virgil  did  not  know, 

Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  operumque  colores. 

But  he  complied  with  the  fafhion  of  the 
times,  and  made  a  poem  more,  I  believe, 
to  the  tafte  of  Auguftus  and  his  court  than 
to  his  own.  For  at  that  time  there  was 
beginning  in  Rome  a  magnificence,  and  a 
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a  kind  of  luxury  of  tafle,  which  at  lafl  cor¬ 
rupted  not  only  painting,  as  Pliny  tells 
us  %  but  all  the  arts.  And  I  not  only 
praife  the  corre&nefs  of  tafle  of  Horace,  but 
his  manly  firmnefs  and  refolution,  in  daring 
to  write  his  fatires  and  epifiles  in  a  ftyle 
very  fuitable,  indeed,  to  the  fubjedt,  but  I 
am  perfuaded  not  agreeable  to  the  tafie  of 
Auguftus,  or  of  his  patron  Mecaenas.  The 
fame  complaifance  to  the  tafte  of  the  times 
very  probably  made  Dr  Armflrong,  in  his 
admirable  poem  upon  health,  imitate  Vir¬ 
gil  rather  than  Lucretius.  For,  had  he  de¬ 
livered  his  precepts  for  preferving  health  in 
the  fame  plain  language  and  artlefs  num¬ 
bers  that  Lucretius  has  ufed  in  delivering 
his  do&rines  of  philofophy,  no  body  would 
have  read  him, — And  fo  much  for  the  di¬ 
dactic  ftyle. 

*  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  Horace  fays  the  fame  of  the 
theatrical  mufic  among  the  Romans  ;  where,  fpeak- 
ing  of  its  antient  fimplicity,  and  the  refinements 
that  had  been  made  upon  it  in  later  times,  he  fays. 

Sic  prifcae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidet  arti 

Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem. 

Arf.  Poet.  v.  214. 
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The  next  ftyle  I  Shall  mention  is  the  hi- 
ftorical.  This  ftyle,  in  antient  times,  con¬ 
futed  of  two  parts,  the  narrative  and  the 
rhetorical ;  I  mean  the  fpeeches ;  for  as  all 
public  bufinefs  was  in  thofe  days  carried  on 
by  fpeaking,  an  hiftorian  could  not  have 
given  a  full  account  of  public  tranfaCtions, 
without  inferting  fpeeches  into  his  hiftory, 
as  well  as  fa£ts  and  events.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  many 
fpeeches  which  he  has  inferted  in  his  hiftory 
were  all  actually  fpoken,  at  leaft  in  fub- 
ftance  *.  And  beftdes,  fuppofing  the 
fpeeches  to  be  feigned,  as  they  mu  ft  have 
been,  if  the  author  lived  at  any  diftance  of 
time  from  the  aCtions  related,  it  was  the 
propereft  way  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
motives  of  councils  and  actions,  and  of  dis¬ 
puting  any  queftion  about  what  was  juft  or 

unjuft,  honourable  or  difhonourable,  ufeful 
or  the  contrary.  All  this  muft  be  done  in 
hiftories  without  fpeeches,  by  letting  the 
ftory  ftand  ftill  to  make  long  reflections, 
which  Jlick  out  as  it  were,  and  make,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  work.  To 


'*  Lib,  I.  in  proem  io/j 
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thefe  two  parts  Herodotus  has  added  a 
third,  viz.  Dialogue,  and,  by  confequence, 
the  imitation  of  characters  and  manners,  or, 
as  I  call  it,  the  Ethic ,  which  makes  his 
hiftory,  as  the  Halicarnafiian  obferves  *,  as 
beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any  poem. 
And  this  is  one  reafon,  befides  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  antient  cuftoms  and  manners,  that 
makes  the  modern  reader,  not  acquainted 
with  this  art  of  writing  hiflory,  believe  the 
{lories  in  Herodotus  to  be  no  better  than 
poetical  fictions. 

Our  modern  hiflorians,  therefore,  by 
leaving  out  not  only  dialogue  butHpeeches, 
have  eafed  themfelves  of  very  near  one  half 
of  the  labour  which  the  antient  hiflorians 
bellowed  upon  their  works.  And  I  believe 
it  is  well,  both  for  their  reputation  and  their 
cafe,  that  they  do  fo ;  for  the  moft  of  them,  if 

they  had  been  obliged  to  make  fpeeches 
(not  to  mention  the  dialogue  of  Herodotus) 
fuch  as  thofe  of  Thucydides,  Sail  lift,  Livy, 
or  even  Herodotus,  though  he  has  not  many 
of  them,  would,  I  am  afraid,  not  have 


*  De  Thucyd.  Judicium,  c.  23. 
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added  to  their  reputation.  But  if  they  do 
not  fhew  their  rhetoric  in  fpeeches,  they 
have  enough  of  it,  and,  I  think,  more  than 
enough,  in  their  narrative.  For  the  nar- 
rative  of  an  hiftorian  ought,  in  my  appre- 
henfion,  to  be  plain  and  fimple,  at  leaffc  not 
rhetorical,  nor  adapted  to  move  the  paftions 
or  inflame  the  imagination  by  epithets, 
with  which  we  fee  the  ftyle  of  modern 
hiftory  is  loaded,  or  by  defcriptions  fo  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  be  poetical  painting,  many  of 
which  we  fee  in  fome  hiftories  that  have  a 
great  vogue  among  us.  Such  a  manner  of 
writing  hiftory  makes  an  intelligent  reader 
fufpedt  that  it  is  little  better  than  a  novel ; 
and,  if  he  has  curiolity  enough  to  look  into 
the  original  authors  and  records  from  which 
it  ih ou Id  have  been  compiled,  he  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  moft  cafes,  find  that  this  fufpicion  is 
not  ill  lounded  ;  and  he  will  have  this  fur¬ 
ther  1  at  is  faction  for  his  trouble,  that,  by 
reading  but  one  of  the  beft  oi  thofe  original 
authors,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  fads,  and, 
what  is  of  greater  confequence,  more  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  age,  than  by 
reading  twenty  compilements, 


I 
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I  would  therefore  advife  our  compilers  of 
hiftory,  if  they  will  not  ftudy  the  models 
of  the  hiftoric  ftyle  which  the  antients  have 
left  US)  at  leaft  to  imitate  the  fimplicity  of 
Dean  Swift’s  ftyle  in  his  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
and  to  endeavour  to  give  as  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  credibility  to  what  truth  they 
relate  as  he  has  given  to  his  monftrous  fic¬ 
tions  ;  not  that  1  would  be  underftood  to  re¬ 
commend  the  ftyle  of  thofe  travels  as  a  pattern 
for  hiftory,  for  which  it  never  was  intend¬ 
ed,  being  indeed  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
narrative  of  afailor,  but  wanting  that  gravity, 
dignity,  and  ornament  which  the  hiftorical 
ftyle  requires.  For  the  fubjed  being  the 
great  affairs  of  a  nation,  the  ftyle  ought  to 
be  fuitable.  The  words,  therefore,  fhould 
be  well  chofen,  and  the  beft  in  common 
ufe,  and  they  fhould  be  put  together  with 
an  agreeable  compofition.  For  hiftory 
ought  not  to  be  written  in  fhort  detached 
fentences,  after  the  manner  of  Salluft  or 
Tacitus;  neither  fhould  it  be  rounded  or 
conftrided  into  periods  like  thofe  of  an  ora¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  compofition  fhould  be  loofer* 
and  of  a  more  eafy  and  natural  flow 

*  This  is  the  defcription  given  by  Demetrius  Pha- 
lerius,  of  the  hiftorical  period,  which 
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Thefe  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  antient 
critics,  by  which  they  tell  us,  the  ftyle  of  hi- 
ftorical  narrative  fhould  be  framed  ;  for,  as  to 
the  fpeeches,  they  belong  to  a  different  kind 
of  compofition,  viz.  the  rhetorical ;  and  there 
are  no  other  rules  at  this  day,  fo  far  as  I 
knowr,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  ftyle 
of  hiftory.  If,  therefore,  we  find  a  hiftory, 
of  which  the  ftyle  is  loaded  with  meta¬ 
phors  and  epithets,  embelliftied  with  poeti¬ 
cal  defer iptions,  the  compofition  either  too 

much  rounded  into  periods,  or  altogether  dif- 

% 

jointed  and  unconnected,  whatever  praife  or 
reputation  fuch  hiftories  may  acquire,  we  are 
fure  they  are  not  according  to  the  claftical 
ftandard. 

The  only  two  particular  characters  of 
ftyle,  that  remain  to  be  treated  of,  are  the 
rhetorical  and  the  poetical ;  but,  for  this, 
the  proper  time  will  be  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 

he  places  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  rhetorical  and 
that  of  dialogue,  not  being  fo  conftriCted 
as  the  one,  nor  fo  loofe  as  the  other. 
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C  H  A  P.  XX. 

General  obfierv  aliens— Compofiition  an  art  as 
•well  as  language — The  Greeks  our  majlers 

both  in  that  art  and  the  other  fine  arts , 
finch  as  ficulpture—The  Romans  likevoifie 
our  majlers ,  but  at  fie cond-h and—  Only  to 

be  hnit at ed  in  fio  far  as  they  themf elves 
imitated  the  Greeks— Praifie  of  the  ftyle  of 
Horace— Julius  C&far — -Cicero— Upon  the ' 
revival  of  letter s3  the  Greek  'writers  mofil 
jhidied  and  imitated ,  particularly  in  Eng¬ 
land, 


T  N  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  explain  all  the  various  immu- 
tations  of  Angle  words,  in  refpedt  both  of 
found  and  fen fe.  1  have  alfo  fhewn  the  fe- 
verai  changes  they  undergo  by  cornpofition 
in  both  thefe  refpedts*  Thefe  I  call  the 
materials  of  which  ftyle  is  made  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  thefe  ma¬ 
terials,  ftyle  affumes  certain  characters,  ge¬ 
neral  or  particular,  which  I  have  alfo  en¬ 
deavoured  to  explain.  The  following  chap¬ 
ters  will  contain  feme  obfervations,  which? 


\ 
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I  think,  naturally  arife  from  what  has  gone 
before. 

And  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is, 
whether  I  have  not  made  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  this  art  in  compofition,  as  well  as 
of  the  art  of  language,  and  whether  there 
be  really  any  art  at  all  in  it.  This  would 
have  appeared  a  ftrange  doubt  in  antient 
times  ;  but  certain  geniufes  have  arifen  of 

*  1 

late  among  us,  who  think  they  hand  in  no 
neecTof  learning  to  afiift  their  natural  parts, 
and  who,  being  confcious  that  they  have 
never  learned  either  the  grammatical  art, 
or  that  of  compofition,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  are  willing  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  art  of  either  ;  or,  if  there  be  arts  of 
both,  that,  as  thele  were  formed  with¬ 
out  art,  and  have  grown  up  from  mere  ufe 
and  pradlice,  they  may  be  learned  in  the 
fame  way.  But  I  hope  I  have  faid  enough, 
in  this  and  the  preceding  volume,  to  con¬ 
vince  every  intelligent  reader  that  there  is 
an  art  both  of  language  and  of  ftyle.  That 
thefe  arts,  though  they  mud  at  firft  have 
arifen,  like  all  other  arts  liberal  and  mechani¬ 
cal,  from  rude  experience  and  obfervation 
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merely,  never  could  have  been  formed  into 
arts,  or  pradtifed  to  any  degree  of  perfection, 
except  by  men  of  fuperior  genius  and  un- 
derftanding;  and  not  even  by  them,  but 
after  a  long  courfe  of  time,  and  a  fucceflion 
of  ages  of  pradtice  and  obfervation.  That 
the  art  being  thus  formed,  and  models 
for  the  practice  exhibited,  fuch  models 
might  be  imitated  even  by  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  art,  but  not  per¬ 
fectly,  nor  without  great  hazard  of  er¬ 
ror;  and  that  thofe  only  can  perform  beft, 
and  judge  moft  truly  of  the  performance  of 
others,  who  have  both  learned  the  rules  of 
the  art,  and  formed  their  tafte  upon  the 
ftudy  of  the  beft  models  in  that  art ;  but 
that  thofe  who  had  done  neither  mu  ft  be 
wretched  performers  and  very  bad  critics. 
If  this  be  true,  and  I  think  nobody  can 
doubt  of  it,  whofe  vanity  is  not  concerned 
to  maintain  the  contrary,  it  behoves  all 

thofe  who  defire  to  excel  in  fpeaking  or 
writing,  or  even  to  be  good  judges  of  thofe 
arts,  to  apply  to  the  beft  matters,  and  to 
form  their  tafte  upon  the  beft  models* 


* 


X 
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The  only  queftion  then  is,  who  thofe 

beft  matters  are,  and  where  the  beft  models 
are  to  be  found.  In  fome  other  arts,  fuch 
as  fculpture  and  architecture,  that  is  no 
queftion ;  for  the  antients  there  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  matters.  Nor  will  any  man  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  finifhed  tafte  in  thofe  arts, 
much  lefs  to  be  an  able  performer,  if  he 
has  not  carefully  ftudied  the  antient  remains 
of  them  that  are  preferved.  Now,  it  is  a 
fa£t  m oft  certain,  that,  both  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  the  art  of  fpeaking,  which,  as  I  have 
faid,  is  the  principal  and  parent  art  was 
much  more  ftudied  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  And  there  was  a  very  good  reafon 
why  it  fhould  be  more  cultivated  than  any 
of  thofe  'mute  arts ,  as  they  were  called,  be- 
caufe,  without  eloquence,  no  man  could  rife 
to  any  eminence  in  the  ftate ;  and  even  his 
life  and  fortune  very  often  depended  upon 
his  talent  of  fpeaking  ;  fo  that  every  mo¬ 
tive  of  glory,  ambition,  and  even  fafety, 
prompted  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman  to  apply 
to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence;  whereas  a  great 
fculptor,  painter,  or  architect  could  expert 
nothing  from  excelling  in  thole  ai  ts,  but 

*  Page  2, 
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the  reputation  of  a  good  artift,  and  he  could 
fear  nothing  from  not  fucceeding  in  them. 
If,  therefore,  the  antients  did  not  excell  in 
an  art  which  they  pradifed  fo  much,  and  to 
the  ftudy  of  which  they  had  fuch  incite¬ 
ments,  and  with  the  advantage  too  of  a 
language  fo  fitted,  in  every  refped,  for  fine 
compofition,  it  muft  have  been  great  want  of 
genius.  And  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
much  lefs  pradice  of  the  art,  and  much  lefs 
incitement  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  and  under  the 
difadvantages  of  a  harfh  unmufical  lan¬ 
guage,  have  neverthelefs  excelled  them  in 
eloquence  and  fine  writing,  we  muft  have  a 
great  fuperiority  of  genius ;  for  that  we 
exceed  them  in  induftry  and  application, 
or  that  we  have  greater  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation,  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  maintained. 
Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a  difparity  of  ge¬ 
nius  betwixt  us  and  them,  no  man  of  fenfe 
will  believe.  And,  if  fo,  the  conclufion 
feems  to  be,  that,  as  there  is  an  art  of  ftyle 
and  compofition,  we  muft  go  to  the  an- 
tient  mafters  to  learn  the  rules  of  it ;  and 
we  muft  ftudy  and  imitate  the  patterns  for 
the  pradice  of  it  which  they  have  left  be¬ 
hind  them. 
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But,  of  the  antients,  who  are  to  be  our 
matters,  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  ?  That 

is  afking,  in  other  words,  whether  we  are 

to  chufe  for  our  matters  thofe  who  were 

* 

fcholars  themfelves,  or  their  matters  ?  And 
here  the  parallel  will  likewife  hold  betwixt 
the  two  arts  above-mentioned,  particularly 
the  ait  of  fculpture,  and  this  art  of  compe¬ 
tition.  For,  though  the  Romans  had  Ac¬ 
tuaries  as  well  as  writers,  who  no  doubt 
likewife  formed  themfelves  by  imitation  of 
the  Greek  models,  it  is  allowed  by  all  the 
connoilfeurs,  that  none  of  the  ftatues  which 
they  have  produced  can  bear  a  comparifon 
with  the  Greek ;  and  a  judge  in  that  art 
can  immediately  diftinguifh  the  Greek  fta- 
tue,  by  a  certain  fymmetry,  elegance,  and 

grace,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman. 

But,  of  the  Greek  mailers,  whom  are  we 
to  prefer,  the  more  antient,  or  the  later 
writers  ?  This  queftion  Horace  has  deter¬ 
mined  ;  for  he  has  told  us  *,  that  the  moft 


*  Quia  Graiorum  funt  antiquiflima  quaeque 
Scripta  vel  optima. 


Lib.  2.  Epifh  1.  v.  2 8. 
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antient  are  the  beft.  And  this  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  with  refpefl:  to  poetry,  of  which 
he  is  fpeaking  ;  for  Homer  is  certainly  the 
beft,  as  well  as  the  oldeft  poet.  And,  thoJ 
all  the  later  poets  have  imitated  him,  none 
have  equalled,  much  lefs  exceeded  him. 
By  this  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean, 
nor  was  it,  I  am  perfuaded,  Horace’s  mean¬ 
ing,  that  there  were  no  poets  in  Greece  be¬ 
fore  Homer,  (for  that,  I  think,  by  the  nature 

• 

of  things,  was  impoffible) ;  but  that  there 
were  none  before  him  wThofe  poems  were 
thought  worth  preferving.  And  it  is  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  Herodotus  is  the  oldeft,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  of  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians.  Demofthenes,  however,  we  mull: 
admit,  is  an  exception  from  this  rule  ;  the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a  greater  fcope,  and  finer  field  for  e- 
loquence,  than  ever  there  had  been  at  any 
time  before  in  Greece.  For  it  is  only  great 
occafions  that  call  forth  and  produce  great 
men  in  every  art.  And  it  was  for  the  fame 
reafon  that,  in  Rome,  before  the  age  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  there  was  no  orator  fo  great  as  he,  But, 
if  Demofthenes  be  not  the  oldeft,  he  is  the 
lateft  great  orator  of  Greece ;  and,  as  I  have 
obferved  elfewhere,  all  good  writing  after  his 
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was  no  more  than  imitation  For  then 
the  ftandard  of  beauty  in  eloquence,  and 
efvery  kind  of  compofition,  was  fixed,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  fine  arts.  And  here 
likewife  the  comparifon  will  hold  betwixt 

*  After  Demofthenes,  or  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  whom  Demofthenes  furvived  but 
a  fhort  time,  eloquence,  as  the  Halicarnaftian  tells 
us yde  Oratoribus  antiquis ,  in  initio ,  began  to  decline  ; 
and  Cicero  fays  the  fame  thing,  in  his  book  de  Clar . 
Oratoribus ,  c.  9.  where  he  tells  us,  that,  after  Demof¬ 
thenes,  Hyperides,  .ZEfchines,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchus, 
and  Demades,  who  all  lived  much  a  bout  the  fame 
time,  a  bad  tafte  of  fpeaking  began  to  be  introdu¬ 
ced  ;  and  he  names  the  man  who  firft  corrupted 
what  he  calls  4  Succus  ille  et  fanguis  incorruptus  e~ 

*  loquentiae,  in  qua  naturalis  ineflet,  non  fucatus 

*  nitord  This  was  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  fcho- 
lar  of  the  philofopher  Theophraftus,  who  had  been 
trained  up,  not  in  the  Forum,  or  in  real  bufmefs,  but 
philofophical  deputations.  4  Hie  primus  inflexit  o- 
4  rationem,’  fays  our  author,  4  et  earn  mollem  tene- 

*  ramque  reddidit  ;  et  fuavis,  ftcut  fuit,  videri  ma- 
4  luit,  quam  gravis  ;  fed  fuavitate  ea,  qua  perfunde- 

*  ret  animos,  non  qua  perfringeret ;  et  tantum  ut 

*  memoriam  concinnitatis  fuae,  non  (quemadmc~ 
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ftatuary  and  the  writing  art.  For  thofe 
ftatues  that  we  now  admire  as  the  models 
of  perfedion,  are  in  all  probability  no  more 

4  dum  de  Pericle  fcripfit  Eupolis),  cum  deledlatione 
*  aculeos  etiam  relmqueret  in  anirnis  eorum,  a  qui- 
€  bus  efftt  auditusd  1  his  corruption  of  eloquence, 
thus  begun,  went  on  fo  fall,  that,  as  the  Halicarnaf- 
lian  informs  us,  ditto  loco ,  about  his  time  a  good 
tafte  in  fpeaking  was  almoft  wholly  extinguifhed  ; 
and,  in  place  of  the  true  Attic,  and  philofophical 
eloquence,  as  he  calls  it,  a  barbarous  kind  of  it 
fucceeded  from  Afia,  Fhrygia,  or  Cana* — loud  and 
impudent,  without  philofophy,  or  the  afliftance  of 
any  good  learning.  And  in  this  way  things  conti¬ 
nued  till,  by  the  patronage  of  fome  great  men  in 
E.ome,  a  better  tafte  began  to  revive.  And  how 
was  this  better  tafte  reftored  ?  It  was  by  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  great  orators  above-mentioned  ;  and,  in 
general,  of  all  the  great  writers  of  antient  Greece. 
This  is  evident  irom  the  writings  of  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the  great  reftorers 
of  this  better  tafte,  under  the  protedlion  cf  fome  of 
thefe  great  men  at  Rome,  with  whom,  it  appears, 
lie  was  connected.  He  wrote  three  books  upon  the 

iubjedf  of  imitation,  which  are  now  loft  ;  but  they 
are  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Pompey,  c.  And, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  critical  writings,  it  is 
evident,  he  thought  that  a  good  llyle  could  no  o* 
therwife  be  formed  than  by  the  imitation  of  the 
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than  copies  of  more  antient  ftatues,  the 
work  of  artifts  who  lived  at  or  before  the 
time  of  Demofthenes.  This,  at  leaf!:,  we 
are  fure  was  the  cafe  of  the  Venus  de  Me- 

great  writers  in  the  flourifhing  days  of  Greece. 
And,  accordingly,  he  himlelf  has  in  that  way  form¬ 
ed  a  ftyle,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  obferved,  the  beft  that  has  been  written  fince 
fine  fpeaking  and  writing  ceafed  to  be  living  arts. 

It  may  be  obferved,  from  the  letter  above-men* 
tioned  to  Pompey,  c.  2.  that  he  not  only  wrote  to 
Pompey,  but  that  Pompey  correiponded  with  him 
upon  fubjedts  of  literature.  He  has  given  us  two 
quotations  from  a  letter  of  Pompey’s  to  him,  which 
fhew,  both  the  great  regard  that  Pompey  had  to 

his  judgment,  in  matter  of  ftyle  and  compofition, 
and  how  good  a  judge  he  himfelf  was  in  that  mat¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  a  very  elegant  writer,  even  in 
Greek,  in  which  language,  it  appears,  he  correfpon- 
ded  with  the  Halicarnafiian.  I  take  notice  of  this 
the  rather,  becaufe,  l  think,  juftice  has  not  been 
done  to  this  great  man’s  character,  with  regard  to 
his  learning  and  tafte.  And,  as  this  is  the  only  mo¬ 
nument  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  I  know,  remaining  of 
this  great  man,  the  learned  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  read  it  here.  The  fubjeft  of  Pompey’s 
letter  is  the  defence  of  Plato  againft  the  Halicar- 
naft'ian’s  cenfure  of  his  high  ftyle.  I  he  first  quo¬ 
tation  is  in  tbefe  words  — Ef  ^2*  input 

er%/ipctTi  7Ti<reiV  y>iro *  ri  ittcuvov  xui  *>  6i 
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dicis,  which  was  no  more  than  a  copy  of 
the  ftatue  of  that  goddefs  in  her  temple  in 
Cnidus,  made  by  one  Diomedes  an  Athe¬ 
nian,  as  the  infcription  upon  the  pedeftal  of 
the  ftatue  at  Florence  bears.  The  original  was 
the  work  of  Praxitiles ;  and,  as  it  isdefcribed 
by  Lucian  in  his  Imagines,  cap.  6.  and  his 
Amores,  cap.  1 3.  it  had  a  beauty  which  the 
copier  has  not  endeavoured  to  imitate,  nor, 
fo  far  as  I  know,  any  later  Greek  ftatuary* 
The  beauty  I  mean  is  the  imitation  of  the 
eyes,  which  were  reprefented  as  moift,  and 

expreffing  fomething  chearful  and  gracious. 

/ 

r'n  Kscrartzvriy  to  pv)  s znTzv^hVy  ttxvtvi  ctzroTvyfcotvzreti. 

/AOl  IfoKZl  T8T8Z  T8g  UV^gOig  8%.  Zx.  TO)V  ZTnX.lV1}vV0TcX.T  MV  % 
tXct 5-<rov©v,  ecAA*  zx.  tmv  •zxX&ttuv  xott  zvrv^h vtmv  g|g*» 

T-a^eiv.9  The  fecond  quotation  is  as  follows  : — ‘  Ey« 

j cxtzTSf*  z%mv  ct7roXoyYi<reicr&oM  V7rlt>  concovT  qv  jj  Tav  yg  srA«- 
vtmv,  x  roXpoo  era  zvuvnsc  Xzyziv.  b  §s  tSto 
on  xx  iTri  pzyctXm  g zv  8^zvt  rgosrajj  {tv  toixvt^ 
ToXpaiVToi  Kdi  ■Z'rctget&otXXoftivoVy  zv  oig  xdi  crQaXXzcrGoit  t<rn* 

MVCCyKXMlV.  9  This  is  faid  by  the  Halicarnaffian  to  be 
hna-roM  lv7rouhvToqy  and,  I  think,  without  the  leaft 
flattery  5  for  it  is  admirable,  both  for  the  matter 
and  the  ftyle,  being  a  molt  fenfible  piece  of  criti- 
cifm,  and  in  as  good  words,  and  as  elegant  com- 
pofition,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  himfelf  could  have 
tiled. 
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The  head,  1  know,  of  the  Medicean  ftatue 
is  thought  by  fome  connoiffeurs  not  to  be 
antient,  but  a  modern  addition,  fuch  as  we 
know  has  been  made  to  many  antient  Ita- 
tues.  But,  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  I  am 
perfuaded  the  original  head  made  by  Dio- 
medes  had  no  fuch  expreffion  ;  and  indeed 
we  have  hardly  a  conception  how  any  fuch 
can  be  given  to  marble. 

But,  though  I  thus  prefer  the  Greek 
writers  of  every  kind  to  the  Roman,  I  would 
not  have  it  believed  that  I  think  meanly  of 
the  latter,  fome  of  whom  were  excellent 
imitators,  and  thofe  that  imitated  moft 
wrote  bed.  Of  this  number  is  Horace, 
who  certainly  took  to  himfelf  the  advice  he 
gives  to  the  Pifones , 


- - Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 

No&urna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna. 

/ 

And  he  profefles  his  admiration  of  the 
Greek  genius  and  eloquence  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paffage,  where  he  contrails  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks  with  thofe  of  his  own  country¬ 
men,  and  in  that  way  accounts  why  they 
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neither  did  nor  could  rival  them  in  the  fine 
arts. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Mufa  loqui,  praeter  laudem,  nuilius  avaris. 
Piomani  pueri  longis  rationibus  affem 
Difcunt  in  partes  centum  diducere.  Dicat 
Filius  Albini,  fi  de  quincunce  remota  eft 
XJncia,  quid  fuperat?  Poteras  dixifie*  Tiiens  ?  Eu  I 

-j 

Hem  poteris  fcrvare  tuam.  Redit  uncia  :  quid  fit? 
Semis.  An  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi 
Cum  femel  imbuerit,  fperamus  carmina  fingi 
Poficlinenda  cedro,  et  levi  fervanda  cupreiTo? 

t 

Arf.  Poet.  v.  323. 

1 

How  far  tills  account  which  Horace  gives 
of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Romans 
in  his  time  is  applicable  to  our  times,  and 
whether  the  cura  et  aerugo  peculi  be  not  as 
great  an  enemy  to  fine  writing,  and  all  the 
fine  arts,  among  us,  as  among  them,  I  am 
not  at  prefent  to  inquire.  But  it  belongs  to 
our  fubjed  to  obferve,  that  Horace,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  admiration  and  imitation 
of  the  Greek  maflers,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  moil  perfed  of  all  the  Roman  writers 
in  every  kind  of  writing  that  he  has  at¬ 
tempted.  For  the  fchools  of  declamation 
were  beginning,  about  this  time  in  Rome, 
to  infed  the  ftyle  of  all  kinds  of  writing  5 
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and  I  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  even  Vir¬ 
gil  has  not  intirely  efcaped  the  infection*. 
Thefe  fchools,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  intirely 
corrupted  the  taile,  and  produced  a  Seneca, 
a  Tacitus,  and  a  Pliny  the  younger  f. 

Another  great  writer  among  the  Romans 
was  Julius  Csefar  ;  great  in  letters  and  elo¬ 
quence,  as  well  as  in  arms.  He  fpoke 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  fays  Quin&ilian,  with 
which  he  fought ;  and,  if  any  of  his  ora¬ 
tions  had  come  down  to  us,  I  believe  we 
lhould  have  admired  thofe  of  Cicero  lefs. 
Thus  much,  at  leaf!:,  is  certain,  that  his 
Commentaries,  the  only  work  of  his  that 
remains,  are  moft  perfect  of  the  kind  : 
They  are  no  more  than  memoirs,  which,  as 
we  are  told,  he  intended  only  as  materials 
for  hillory,  not  having  time  to  give  them 
the  ornament  and  drefs  which  hillory  re¬ 
quires.  But,  in  the  opinion,  not  only  of  his 
friend  Hirtius,  but  of  Cicero,  who  had  cer¬ 
tainly  no  partiality  for  him,  they  were  fo 
elegantly  and  fo  well  written  in  every  re- 

See  what  I  have  before  faid  upon  this  fubjetfc, 
p.  260.  et  feq. 

t  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubject  in 
the  paflage  above  quoted. 
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fped,  as  to  difcourage  even  the  ableft  wri¬ 
ters  from  attempting  to  give  more  orna¬ 
ment  to  the  fubjed  Indeed,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  with  what  a  perfpicuous  brevity, 
very  different  from  the  obfcure  and  affec¬ 
ted  brevity  of  Tacitus,  and  with  what  per- 
fed  fimplicity  of  ftyle,  he  has  recorded 
the  greateft  military  operations  that  are 
where  to  be  found  in  the  hiflory  of  man¬ 
kind  f. 

*  c  Hirtius,  in  praefatione  ad  librum  o£tavum  de 
bello  Gallico.  Cicero,  de  Claris  oratoribus,  cap.  75/ 
Hirtius  fays,  that  he  more  than  others  muft  [admire 
thofe  commentaries,  becaufe  others  only  know  how 
corredly  and  well  they  are  written,  but  he  knew 
bow  eafily  and  quickly. 

f  It  is,  I  think,  entertaining  to  read  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  our  modern  battles  (which,  with  all  their 
noifeand  fmoke,  compared  with  thofe  of  Julius,  are 
little  better  than  the  battles  of  cranes  and  pigmies, 
or  of  frogs  and  mice*,)  and  to  read  at  the  fame  time 
Csefar’s  account  of  his  battles,  which  were  truly  he¬ 
roic  battles,  like  thofe  that  Homer  defcribes. 

—  k S  p9  65  %Z>e,OV  hot,  f'VVIOVTSS  (X6VT0, 

£t/v  p’  cvv  scon  pcevf  attorn 

XctXxt oQa^Kar  o^xXoicrtrott 

S'E 7rhviVT  oiXhyhyrt  vrohvs  V  o^v^ctyo'oq  bewail* 

Iliad  iv.  L.  456. 
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But  the  greateft  profe- writer  among  the 
Romans,  both  for  the  value  and  number  of 
his  works,  is  Cicero.  In  his  critical  and 
philofophical  works,  the  fly le  is  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  and  his  letters  are  perfect  models  of 
epiftolary  writing.  As  to  his  orations,  I 
have  prefumed  to  criticife  pretty  feverely 
the  ftyle  of  them,  in  which  I  have  done 
no  more  than  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
heft  critics  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 

4 

Such  was  his  firft  battle  with  the  Helvetii,  where 
he  fent  away  his  own  horfe,  and  the  horfes  of  all  his 
officers,  that  the  danger  might  be  equal  to  them  all, 
which  he  judged  to  be  fo  great,  that  he  would  not 
venture  in  any  of  his  three  lines  of  battle  two  new- 
levied  legions,  but  polled  them  with  the  auxiliaries 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy.  The  battle,  he  fays,  continued  from 
morning  to  night,  during  all  which  time  no  man 
faiu  the  back  of  an  enemy.  A  mere  modern  reader 
would  think  this  very  flat,  and  expend  that  a  great 
deal  more  would  have  been  faid  of  fo  obdiriate  a 
battle,  that  had  laded  fo  long.  And  indeed  if  we 
could  fuppofe,  in  modern  times,  bodies  and  fpirits 
of  men,  arms  and  difcipline  fit  for  fuch  a  conflidl, 
what  exaggeration  would  there  not  be  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  it !  How  would  the  dyle  be  loaded  with 
epithets,  fuch  as  heroic  valour — unparralleled  cou*> 
rage — irrefidible  fury,  &c.  &c. 

VOL.  III.  C  C  C 
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and  fome  of  them  too  his  own  particular 
friends,  fuch  as  Brutus,  who  defiderated  in 
him  the  Succus  et /angitis  incorruptus ,  to  ufe 
Cicero’s  own  words,  of  the  Attic  eloquence; 
and  there  is  certainly  fomething  too  florid, 
and  what  may  be  called  bloated,  in  the  ftyle 
of  his  orations,  when  compared  with  that 
of  Demofthenes,  Lyfius,  or  any  other  of 
the  great  orators  of  Athens.  But,  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  very  much  better  than 
the  bed  after  his  time.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  his  enco¬ 
mium  upon  Julius  Casfar,  pronounced  in 
the  fenate  upon  occafion  of  that  conqueror 
pardoning  Marcus  Marcellus,  with  Pliny’s 
panegyric  upon  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the 
moil  perfect  thing  of  the  rhetorical  kind 
in  later  times.  In  the  one  we  find  a 

1 

copious  flowing  eloquence,  which  fills  the 
mind  no  lefs  than  the  cars ;  and,  in  the 
other,  but  a  fcanty  fenfe,  frittered  into 
little  terfe  fentences,  acute  enough,  but 
without  gravity  or  weight.  It  muft,  how¬ 
ever,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  would  have 
done  better,  if  he  had  flock  clofer  to  his 
Greek  mailers,  and  continued,  as  he  began, 
to  tranflate  from  Demofthenes,  inftead  of 

praCtifing  fo  much  on  fictitious  fubjeCts  in 
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the  fchools  of  declamation.  This,  indeed, 
gave  him  a  copioufnefs  in  fpeaking;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  redundancy  and  dif- 
fluence,  to  ufe  a  metaphor  of  his  own, 
which  pleafed  the  people  more  than  it  did 
good  judges 

To  conclude  this  criticifm  upon  the  Ro¬ 
man  authors,  as  far  as  they  imitated  the 
Greeks,  fo  far,  and  no  farther,  they  fucceeded. 
Salluit  was  the  firft,  as  I  have  already  ob- 

*  That  fuch  was  Cicero’s  Ryle  in  his  younger 
days,  before  he  went  to  Rhodes,  is  confefTed  by  Ci¬ 
cero  himfclf ;  for,  fpeaking  of  his  Greek  matter 
at  Rhodes,  Molo,  he  fays,  ‘  Is  dedit  operam,  fi 
‘  modo  id  confequi  potuit,  ut  nimis  redundan- 
c  tes  nos,  et  fuperfluentes  juvenili  quadam  dicendi 
<  impunitate  et  licentia,  reprimeret,  et  quafi  ex- 
*  tra  ripas  diffluentes  coerceret.5  Here  the  rea¬ 
der  will  obferve,  that  he  very  modeftly  fays,  fi 
modo  id  confiqiii  potuit .  Now  the  fevere  critics  in 
Rome  thought  that  he  had  not  accomplifhed  it,  nor 
is  it  likely  that,  in  fo  fhort  a  time  as  he  was  at 
Rhodes,  he  would  be  able  to  alter,  altogether,  a 
manner  already  formed  ;  but  by  the  people  he  was 
exceedingly  admired,  and,  perhaps,  more  admired 
than  if  he  had  been  more  challe  and  corrc£fc$  for  it 
was  the  people  of  Rome  that  admired  him,  not  the 
people  that  admired  Demoflhenes.  And  to  them 
we  may  apply  the  French  proverb,  i  Aux  gens  de 
«  village  trompettes  de  bois.’ 
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ferved,  who  ventured  to  negleft  that  ftan- 
dard,  and  to  ftrike  out  a  new  ftyle  of  hifto- 
ry  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Tacitus  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  improve  upon  the  pattern  he  had  fet, 
but  made  it  much  worfe,  becaufe  ftill  far¬ 
ther  removed  from  the  Greek  ftandard  ; 
and  fo  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe, 
till  at  laft  the  tafte  of  writing,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  art,  became  quite  barbarous. 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  the  firft  fcho- 
Jars  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England, 
formed  their  ftyle,  as  the  beft  Roman  au¬ 
thors  did,  upon  the  model  of  the  Greek 
writers ;  for  they  did  not  imitate  thofe  who 
were  no  more  than  imitators  themielves, 
but  went  to  the  fountain-head,  without  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rivulets  which  the  Latins  had 
from  thence  derived.  Among  the  firft  of 
thefe  fcholars  was  Chancellor  More,  whofe 
judgment,  preferring  the  Greek  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  writers,  l  have  elfewhere  quoted  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  his 
opinion  fingly,  but  that  of  all  the  learned 
of  his  age.  Milton’s  ftyie  may  be  laid  to 
be  as  much  Greek  as  it  is  poflible  to  make 
Englifh ;  and  even  his  Latin  ftyle  appears 
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to  me  to  have  been  formed,  not  from  the 
imitation  of  any  Roman  writer,  but  by  the 
ftandard  of  the  Greek,  as  the  Romans 
themfelves  wrote.  Roger  Afcham,  who  li¬ 
ved  a  generation  before,  and  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  has  no  doubt 
in  this  matter ;  and  I  will  here  tranfcribe 
what  he  fays  upon  the  fubje£t.  After  ha¬ 
ving  enumerated  all  the  great  authors  that 
the  fmgle  city  of  Athens  had  produced  in 
philofophy,  eloquence,  hiftory,  and  poetry, 
he  adds,  4  Now  let  Italian,  and  Latin  itfelf, 
4  Spanifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Engliih, 
4  bring  forth  their  learning,  and  recite  their 
4  authors,  Cicero  only  excepted,  and  one  or 
4  two  more  in  Latin,  they  be  all  patched  up 
4  clouts  and  rags,  in  comparifon  of  fair 
c  woven  broad  cloths ;  and  truly,  if  there 
4  be  any  good  in  them,  it  is  either  learned, 
4  borrowed,  or  ftolen,  from  fome  of  thofe 
4  wrorthy  wits  of  Athens 


*  P.  227*  of  Afcham’s  Englifh  works,  publifhed  at 
London  1771*  This  Roger  Afcham  was  preceptor 
to  Qu_een  Elizabeth,  and  taught  her  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin.  He  relates,  p.  272.  that  for  a  year  or  two  fhe 
employed  herfelf  conftantly  every  forenoon  in  double 
tf inflating ,  as  he  calls  it,  of  Demofthenes  and  Ifo- 
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The  Greek  writers,  therefore,  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  ftandards  for  good 
writing,  as  much  as  their  ftatues  are  for  good 
ftatuary  or  painting.  If,  however,  the  young 

crates,  and  of  fome  part  of  Tully  in  the  afternoon; 
by  which  he  means,  firft  tranflating  from  the  Greek 
or  Latin  into  Englilh,  and  then  from  the  Englifh 

hack  again  into  Greek  or  Latin  ;  by  which  means, 
he  fays,  that  Ihe  attained  to  fuch  a  perfedf  know¬ 
ledge  of  both  languages,  that  there  were  few  in  both 

the  univerfities,  or  elfewhere  in  England,  to  be,  in 
thatrefpeft,  compared  with  her.  And,  in  another 
place,  p.  222.  he  relates,  that  when  he  went  to  take 
leave  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  before  his  journey  to  Ger¬ 
many,  he  found  her  in  her  chamber  reading  the 
Phaedo  of  Plato  in  Greek,  s  and  with  as  much 
s  delight  as  fome  gentlemen  would  read  a  merry 
€  tale  in  Bocace,  while  her  parents,  the  duke  and  the 
«  duchefs,  with  all  their  houfhold,  gentlemen  and 
%  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.’  And 
of  this  lady  he  fays  further,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of 
his,  one  Sturmius  a  German,  c  Hac  fuperiore  aeftate, 

*  cum  amicos  meos  in  agro  Eboracenfi  viferem,  et 
€  indeliteris  Johannis  Checi  in  aulam,  ut  hue  profi- 

*  eifeerem  accitus  fum,  in  via  deflexi  Leiceftriam, 

*  ubi  Jana  Graja  cum  patre  habitaret,  Statim  ad- 

c  miffus  fum  in  cubiculum :  inveni  nobilem  puel- 

*  lam,  Dii  boni  !  legentem  Graece  Phaedonem, 

*  quem  fic  intelligit,  ut  mihi  ipfi  fummam  admira- 
«  tionem  injiceret-  Sic  loquitur  et  fcribit  Graece, 
e  ut  vera  referenti  vix  fides  adhiberi  poflit.  Lacla 
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ftudent  will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
neceffary  to  attain  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  as  to  enable  him  to  read  with  eafe  and 
delight  the  Greek  authors,  there  are  La- 

4  eft  praeceptorem  Joannem  Elinarum,  utriufque 
*  linguae  valde  peritum  ;  propter  humanitatem,  pru- 
4  dentiam,  ufum,  re&am  religionem,  et  alia  multa 
4  re£liffimae  amicitiae  vincula,  mihi  conjun6tiffi- 
4  mum.’  The  young  king  Edward  VI.  who  had  Sir 
John  Cheke  for  his  preceptor,  was  alfo  very  learned, 
and,  as  Afcham  fays,  p.  241.  4  Had  he  lived  a  little 
4  longer,  his  only  example  had  bred  fuch  a  race  of 
4  worthy  learned  gentlemen  as  this  realm  never  did 
4  yet  afford.’  And,  in  the  fame  paflage,  he  mentions 
4  two  noble  primrofes  of  nobility,  the  young  Duke  of 
4  Suffolk  and  Lord  Henry  Matravers,  who  were  fuch. 

4  two  examples  to  the  court  for  learning  as  our  time 
4  may  rather  wifh  than  look  for  again.’ 

If,  therefore,  the  antient  learning  be,  as  I  fuppofe, 
the  only  true  learning,  that  age  was  certainly  a 
more  learned  age  than  this.  It  does  not  belong  to 
mv  fubieft,  as  I  have  faid,  to  compare  it  in  other 

refpedls  with  the  prefent ;  but  thus  much  I  hope  I 
may  fay  without  offence,  that,  if  our  kings  and 
queens  were  educated  as  Edward  VI.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  were,  and  if  our  people  of  fafhion  em¬ 
ployed  their  leifure-hours,  as  Lady  Jane  Gray  did, 
and  the  other  perfons  of  diftinclion  mentioned  by 
Afcham,  neither  our  public  nor  private  affairs  wou24 
go  the  worfe  for  it. 
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tin,  fuch  as  thofe  I  have  mentioned  a- 
bove,  that  are  not  unworthy  of  imitation  ; 
particularly,  I  recommend  Cicero,  as  the 
mod  copious  and  elegant,  if  not  the  mo  ft 
correct  of  them  all.  His  works  I  would 
advife  fuch  a  ftudent  to  ftudy  day  and 
night,  as  Horace  advifed  the  Pifones  to  ftu¬ 
dy  the  Greek  matters.  And  I  know  no 
better  introduction  to  the  reading  of  Cicero 
than  his  life,  written  by  Dr  Middleton,  who 
has  fhewn  an  excellent  example,  both  of 
tranflating  and  imitating. 


I 
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C  PI  A  P.  XXI. 

1  / 

The  neceffity  of  forming  afiyle  by  imitation — 
The  Greek  authors  the  bef  models  jor 
imitation— «Next  to  them  the  Latin— Who 
next  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  ? — Not  the 
writings  of  the  French  Beaux  Efprits  of 
this  age — -Examination  of  thofe  French 
'writers ,  both  as  to  their  matter  and ftyle — 
The  imitation  of  onr  own  authors ,  zvho 
have  formed  thcmf elves  upon  the  ant  tent 
models ,  is  bef ,  next  to  the  imitation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin . 


IT  T  may  feern  ftrange,  but  it  is  not  more 
jL  ftrange  than  true,  that  every  au¬ 
thor,  however  original  he  may  think  him- 
felf,  or  be  thought  by  others,  in  point  of 
ftyle  and  compolition,  is  no  better  than  an 
imitator.  The  cafe  truly  is,  that  either 
there  is  fome  author  whom  we  admire,  and 
pro-pofe  to  ourfelves  as  a  model,  which  I 
believe  generally  happens,  or  we  take  in- 

Voj,.  III.  Ddd 
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fenfibly,  and  without  knowing  it,  after  the 
ftyle  and  manner  of  thofe  with  whom  we 
converfe,  or  of  the  books  which  we  read  ; 
and  the  lit m oft  that  invention  has  ever  done 
in  this  matter,  is  either  to  improve  or 
heighten  one  ftyle  that  has  been  formerly 
ufed,  or  to  mix  different  ftyles  together,  and 
temper  the^one  with  the  other.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every 
man  who  would  form  a  good  ftyle,  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  authors 
whom  he  reads,  or  whofe  ftyle  he  would 
chafe  to  imitate.  And  we  have  feen  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  author  who  certainly  had  ge¬ 
nius,  (I  mean  Tacitus)  and  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  well,  if,  inftead  of  imitating  Salluft  and 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  he  had  chofen 
for  his  model  fome  of  the  great  authors 
of  Greece.  It  was  in  this  way,  as  I 
have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  Dionyfius 
the  Halicarnaflian  formed,  fo  excellent  a 
ftyle  ;  and,  by  the  fame  means,  in  later 
times  than  thofe  of  Tacitus,  Lucian  wrote 
in  a  manner  of  which  Athens  needed  not 

to  have  been  afhamed,  when  in  the  height 

o. 

of  its  glory  for  arts  and  learning* 
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Since,  therefore,  we  muft  of  neceffity 
imitate,  the  only  queftion  is,  whom  fhall 
we  imitate  ?  And,  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Greeks  ought  to  be  our  mailers 
in  the  writing  art,  no  lefs  than  in  fculpture 
and  painting.  Next  to  them  are  their  imi¬ 
tators,  the  Latin  writers.  But,  fuppofe  a 
man  underftands  neither  Greek  nor  Latin, 
and  yet  will  write,  who  then  fhall  be  his 
model?  Shall  it  be  the  Italian  authors,  the 
French,  or  fome  of  our  own  ?  For  as  to  the 
Swedifh  and  German  authors,  I  believe  no¬ 
body  will  propofe  them  as  patterns  of  ftyle. 

As  to  the  Italians,  there  was  a  time  in 
England  when  the  authors  of  that  nation 
were  very  much  in  fafhion.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  evidently,  that  even  the  great  Milton 
has  ftudied  and  imitated  them  a  good  deal. 
And,  indeed  if  we  are  to  forfake  the  antient 
models,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  chufe 
better.  For,  not  only  fome  of  the  old  Ita¬ 
lian  authors  are  excellent  writers,  but  it 
appears  to  me,  from  fome  things  which 
I  have  feen  lately  come  from  that  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  tafte  of  good  writing  is 
ftill  preferved  there,  as  well  as  of  fculp¬ 
ture  and  painting.  But  thofe  authors, 
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however  excellent,  are  fo  much  out  of 
fafhion  at  prefent,  that,  I  believe,  no  man 
in  Britain  imitates  them  as  ftandards  of 
good  writing. 


The  queftion  therefore,  lies  altogether 
betwixt  French  and  Engliih  authors.  And, 

as  many  now-a-days  think  the  French 
writers  better  ftandards  than  even  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  fome  of  our  moft  fafhion- 
abie  authors  have  imitated  them,  even  fo 
far  as  to  adopt  the  idioms  of  their  language, 
it  is,  l  think,  worth  the  while  to  examine 
their  pretentions,  and  inquire,  at  fome 
length,  whether  wre  ought,  for  them,  to 
give  up  the  antient  authors,  or  even  our 


own. 


And,  in  the  entry  of  this  inquiry,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  of  the  French 
writers  of  the  laft  age  that  I  fpeak,  nor  of 
all  of  this.  1  think  I  know  my  i  elf  fome  wri¬ 
ters  at  prefent  in  France,  who  are  men  of 
fenfe  and  modefty  as  well  as  of  fcience,  and 
who  write  fenfibly  and  foberly.  We  mu  ft 
admit,  that,  in  this  age,  natural  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  difcovery  of  this  our  earth 
owes  a  great  deal  to  the  labours  of  the 
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learned  of  France ;  and,  in  former  ages,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  they  contributed 
very  much  to  the  restoration  of  learning, 
and  particularly  of  Greek  learning.  But 
the  writers  I  fpeak  of  are  late  writers,  d- 
ftinguifhed  in  their  own  country  by  the 
name  of  Beaux  Efprits ,  from  the  f^avans 
or  learned  of  the  nation.  Thefe  gentle¬ 
men  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  antient 
learning,  nor  indeed  of  any  good  learning 
of  any  kind,  but  fet  up  for  writers  upon 
the  flock  of  their  own  wit  and  genius 
merely,  not  knowing  that  the  greateft  na¬ 
tural  genius,  if  it  be  not  furnifhed  with  ma¬ 
terials  by  the  ftudy  of  books,  or  the  pra&ice 
of  bufmefs,  and  the  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind  thence  arifing,  cannot  produce  any 
thing  of  value ;  and  further,  that  it  is  not 
fufficient  for  an  artift  of  any  kind  to  have 
both  genius,  and  materials  for  that  genius 
to  work  upon,  if  he  be  not  likewife  inftmft- 
ed  in  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  have  formed 
his  tafte  by  the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the 
beft  models.  Thefe  are  the  writers  who, 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  ftyle,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  in  plain  Lnglifh,  by  a  florid,  and 
fometimes  pert  and  flippant  manner  of  ex- 
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preffion,  have  debauched  the  tafte  of  many 
of  our  writers,  and  made  them  rejedt  the 
grave,  fober,  and  fenfible  ftyle  of  the  great 
antient  mafters. 

And,  firft,  let  us  confider  the  fubjedt  of 
thefe  writings  : — If  it  be  of  a  philofophical 
kind,  it  is  either  a  fyftem  of  nature,  with¬ 
out  that  which  is  principal  in  nature,  I  mean 
mind ;  for  our  atheiftical  writers  mud  not 
pretend  to  be  originals  in  their  fubjedt,  any 
more  than  in  their  ftyle,  but  are  copies  of 
the  French  in  both.  And  the  French  have 
this  eminence  above  them,  that  the  lively 
impiety  of  fome  of  them  has  done  much 
more  mifchief  than  the  dull  dogmatical  in^ 
fidelity  of  our  irreligious  writers.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  thefe  French  authors  have  the  honour, 
if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  to  have  propagated, 
almoft  all  over  Europe,  the  difbelief  of  all 
religion,  natural  as  well  as  revealed,  and, 
by  confequence,  a  general  corruption  of 
manners ; — Or  it  is  hiftory  without  fadts,  or, 
at  lead,  without  authorities  for  fadts.  For 
it  is  part  of  the  ftate  affumed  by  thefe  au¬ 
thors,  that  they  will  not  deign  to  quote;  but 
we  muft  take  every  thing  upon  their  word, 
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even  fa£ts  collected  from  authors,  whom  it 
is  well  known  they  do  not  underhand  ; 
and  very  often  they  take  upon  them  to 

contradict  fa£ts  related  by  authors,  both 

* 

antient  and  modem,  upon  the  credit  of 
their  miierable  narrow  fyftems  of  philofo- 
phy  ;« — Or,  laftly,  it  is  fome  random  incohe¬ 
rent  thoughts  thrown  out  upon  the  fubjeCt 
of  morals  or  politics,  without  any  real 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  fteps  of  its  progreflion  Such  is 
the  matter  of  thofe  writings,  and  the  ftyle 
is  fuitable  to  the  matter,  without  dignity 
or  gravity,  trifling,  florid,  and  flafhy ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  fuch  wri¬ 
ters  fhould  have  fenfe  enough  to  be  above 
*witj  point ,  and  turn .  They  write  a  kind 
of  epigrammatic  ftyle,  confifting  all  of  fhort* 

fmart  fentences,  without  beauty  or  variety 

#  I  am  really  diverted  with  the  vanity  and  futility 
of  thefe  petits  maitres  writers  upon  the  fubjeCt  of 
men  and  manners.  They  feem  to  take  it  for  grant¬ 
ed,  that  the  French  nation  is,  or,  at  leaf!:,  was,  in 
the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  ftandard  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  human  nature.  And  there  is  another  poftu«* 
latum,  which  they  defire  the  reader  Ihould  grant, 
viz.  that  they  themfelvcs  are  the  firfl  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  or,  at  leaft,  have  a  large  fihare  of  this  national 
perfection. 
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of  competition,  and  as  little  connection  in 
die  language  as  there  is  in  the  matter. 

Such  are  the  writers  who  have  given  the 
tone ,  to  ufe  an  expreffion  of  their  own,  to  , 
Europe  ;  and  the  queftion  is,  whether,  for 
the  fake  of  imitating  them,  we  fhall  give 
up  the  antients,  and  our  own  authors,  who 
have  fo  fuccefsfully  imitated  the  antients  ?  If 
we  are  to  forfake  the  antient  models  in  other 

arts,  as,  for  example,  in  ftatuary  and  paint¬ 
ing,  and  make  the  French  our  models  in 
thefe,  as  well  as  in  the  writing  art,  every 
connoiffeur  would  be  fcandalized,  and  ex¬ 
claim  againft  the  degeneracy  of  our  tafte  ; 
he  would  complain  that  we  no  longer  re- 
lifhed  the  chafte  beauties  of  an  Italian  hand, 
but  were  pleafed  with  the  gay,  florid,  cox¬ 
comb  manner  of  the  French  The  fame, 

#  I  have  been  told  a  Rory  of  a  French  painter,  in 
the  King  of  France’s  academy  of  painting  at  Rome, 
•who  was  copying  Raphael’s  battle  of  Conflantine 
and  Maxentius,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  horfe. 

An  Italian,  looking  over  his  flioulder,  obferved  that 
the  horfe  he  painted  was  not  the  horfe  of  Raphael : 

*  Ah,  dit  il,  Monfieur,  il  faut  animer  la  froideur  de 
6  Raphael*’  So  he  made  a  kind  of  coxcomb  French 
horfe. 


I 
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I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  the  judgment,  with 
refpefl:  to  the  writing  art,  of  every  man 
who  has  dudied  the  antient  authors;  at 
lead,  I  have  never  known  any  who  tho¬ 
roughly  underdood  thofe  authors,  and  yet 
preferred  the  ftyle  and  compofition  of  the 
French. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  the  French  learning,  that,  if  it  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevail  as  much  in  Europe  for  the 
next  half  century  as  it  has  done  for  the 
lad,  there  will  be  an  end  of  antient  learn- 

1 

ing,  of  which  we  (hall  know  no  more  than 
thofe  miferable  disfigured  fcraps  of  it  that 
are  to  be  found  in  French  books. 

But,  fuppofing  a  man  will  write  without 
the  afiidance  of  antient  learning,  and  yet 
not  imitate  the  French,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
I  will  give  him  the  fame  advice  that  I  would 
give  to  a  man  who  would  paint  or  practife 
fculpture  without  going  to  Italy,  and  dudy- 
ing  the  antient  monuments  of  thofe  arts 
that  are  to  be  feen  there,  which  would  be 
to  dudy  the  works  of  fuch  painters  or  da- 
Vol.  III.  E  e  e 
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tuaries  among  us,  as  have  formed  their 
tafte  upon  the  mafter-pieces  of  art  to  be 
feen  in  Italy.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  would 
advife  a  mere  modern  author  to  try  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  good  tafte  of  ftyle  by  ftudying  fome 

of  the  heft  Englifh  authors,  fuch  as  Milton, 
Clarendon,  Hooker,  Dr  Sprat,  Bifhop  Wil¬ 
kins,  who  have  fo  fuccefsfully  copied  the 

Greek  or  Latin  mailers.  When  thofe  authors 

'  1 

wrote,  there  were  no  French  writers  that  were 
thought  worthy  of  being  imitated.  Taci- 
tus  was  not  then  come  into  falhion ;  and 
the  fhort,  priggilh  cut  of  ftyle,  fo  much  in 
ufe  now,  would  not  at  that  time  have 
been  endured.  In  fhort,  no  other  models 
of  ftyle  were  acknowledged  but  the  great 
authors  of  antiquity,  and  chiefly  the  Greek. 
Theconfequenceof  which  was,  that,  though 
there  were  fome  better,  fome  worfe  wri¬ 
ters,  according  to  the  different  geniufes  of 
men,  there  was  none  in  thofe  days  that 
wrote  in  a  bad  tafte.  It  is,  I  think,  much 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  that 
we  Ihould  imitate  thofe  authors  rather  than 
the  French  ;  and  I  am  fure  that,  by  doing 
fo,  we  fhall  form  a  much  better  ftyle. 
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C  H  A  P.  XXII. 

Compofition  not  fo  difficult  in  Englifh  ns  in 
Greek  and  Latin — This  arifes  from  the 
'want  of  rhythm  and  melody  in  our  lan¬ 
guage and  the  variety  of  flrudiure  of  the 
antient  languages — What  is  proper  and 
fuiiable ,  effential  in  'writing  as  'well  as  in 
other  arts — Art  fhould not  appear  too  much 
in  compofition— The  practice  of  making 
different  ftyles  of  the  fame  nwords  ujeful — 
Tranjlation ,  and  the  ufe  to  he  made  of  it. 

FINE  fpeaking  or  writing  in  any  lan¬ 
guage,  is,  no  doubt,  a  matter  of  great 
labour  and  difficulty.  But  it  ffiould  be  an 
encouragement  to  a  Britiffi  orator  or  writer, 
that  it  is  not  near  fo  difficult  in  Englhh  as 
in  Greek  or  Latin  ;  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  it  never  can  be  fo  fine,  let  us  labour  it 
as  much  as  we  pleafe.  Now,  according  to 
the  Greek  proverb,  4  Fine  things  are  diffi- 
4  cult  and  the  finer  the  thing  the  greater 
the  difficulty. 


*  yjx'h\,vs &  “t ct  xoiha* 
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A  great  part  of  the  labour  of  antient 
compofition  was  beftowed  upon  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear.  For  they  were  not  only 
at  the  greateft  pains  to  avoid  all  harfhnefs 
of  pronunciation,  and  difagreeable  collifiorx 
of  founds,  but  they  ftudied  fo  much  the 
numbers  even  of  their  profe,  and  what  they 
called  the  melody  of  their  language,  I  mean 
their  accents,  that  their  compofitions  may 
he  really  faid,  without  figure  or  exaggera¬ 
tion,  to  have  been  fet  to  mufic ;  and  yet,  fo 
greedy  were  their  ears,  as  Cicero  has  ex- 
prefied  it,  and  fu  difficult  to  be  fatisfied,  that 
even  Bemofthenes,  as  he  fays,  did  not  always 
fill  his  This  mufical  part  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  ;  and,  if  we  fhould  attempt 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  our  language, 
we  run  the  hazard  of  making  our  compo¬ 
fition  much  worfe.  For,  even  among  them, 

#  Speaking  of  eloquence,  he  lays,  c  In  quo  tantum, 

*  abeft  ut  noflra  miremur,  ut  ufque  eo  difficiles  ac 
<  morofi  fimus,  ut  nobis  non  fatisfaciat  ipfe  Demof- 
‘-thenes;  qui,  quanquam  unus  eminet  inter  omnes 

*  in  omni  genere  dicendi,  tamen  non  Temper  implet 

*  aures  meas:  Ita  funt  avidae  et  capaces,  et  Temper 
€  aliquid  immenTum  infinitumque  deliderant  j’  QraU 

ad  M.  Brulum,  c.  2QC 


I 
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as  Cicero  has  obferved,  nimium  quod  eft, 
offetidit  vehcmentius,  quam  id  quod  'videtur 
parum  ;  Orator .  c.  53.  Then  they  mull 
alfo  have  beftowed  a  labour  upon  the  va¬ 
rious  ftru£ture  and  arrangement  of  their 
words,  fuch  as  our  modern  languages  will 
not  admit  of.  In  fhort,  it  appears  that  all 

■  ,  f 

we  can  do  in  the  matter  of  ftyle  is  to  chufe 
proper  words,  give  them  the  figures  of  com~ 
pofition  fuitable  to  the  fubjefl:,  and  vary 
thofe  figures  as  much  as  we  can,  fo  as  to 
avoid  a  monotony  of  compofition.  But,  in 
all  this  there  is  one  thing  that  muft  be  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to,  as  without  it  all  our 
other  pains  to  make  our  compofitions  a- 
greeable  would  be  loft,  and  that  is,  the  r* 
vpinii  as  the  Greek  critics  call  it,  or  the 
decorum.  This  predomines,  as  the  Hali- 
carnafiian  fhews,  in  all  the  arts,  and  fets 
bounds  to  the  artifts,  beyond  which  they 
muft  not  pafs.  And  yet  it  is  what  no  cri¬ 
tic,  as  far  as  1  know,  antient  or  modern, 
has  attempted  to  define ;  nor  indeed  does  it 
appear  to  me  poflible  to  define  it,  as  it  is 
dependent  upon  fo  many  circumftances ; 
but  every  body  of  tafte  and  judgment  im¬ 
mediately  feels  the  want  of  it.  And,  how- 
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ever  well  a  thing  may  be  faid,  or  if  it  be 
too  well  faid,  that  is,  if  too  much  labour 
be  beftowed,  and  more  ornament  upon  the  * 
compofition  than  is  fuited  to  the  fubjedt  or 
occafion,  it  will  rather  offend  than  pleafe  a 
good  judge. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  obfervation, 
that,  if  in  any  art  it  be  neceflary  to  conceal 
art,  it  is  fo  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  And 
this  obfervation  applies  particularly  to  the 
art  employed  about  the  words  ;  for  the 
matter  ought  always  to  be  principal,  and,  if 
too  much  care  appear  to  be  beftowed  upon 
the  words,  it  will  offend  every  judicious 
hearer  or  reader.  .  Nor  do  I  know  that  any 
greater  praife  can  be  beftowed  upon  a  com¬ 
pofition,  than  that  we  do  not  attend  at  all  to 
the  words,  but  only  to  the  matter ;  not  but 
that  the  words  pleafe,  and  very  much  too, 
if  they  be  good  words  and  fitly  put  toge¬ 
ther,  but  it  is  a  pleafure  that  is  concealed 
from  us  in  a  good  compofition,  like  that 
pleafure  which  the  Halicarnaflian  tells  us 
arifes  from  the  melody  and  rhythms  of 
Demofthenes,  which,  fays  he,  we  ought 
not  to  deny,  becaufe  we  do  not  perceive 
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that  the  compofition  is  either  melodious  or 
numerous.  For  the  art,  fays  he,  confifts  in 
mixing  the  accents  and  the  quantities.,  fo  that 
neither  the  melody  nor  the  rhythm  appears  ; 
and,  if  it  were  otherwife,  it  would  be  a  fault ; 
for  then  the  compofition  would  appear  like 
a  poem  or  a  fong  *.  For  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  maxim,  that  art  is  ejl  celare  artem> 
I  have  in  another  place  compared  the  ftyle 
of  Demofthenes  and  Tacitus  f.  The  firft 
of  thefe  has  hardly  any  appearance  at  all 
of  art,  though  it  be  the  moft  artificial  of 
all  compofitions  in  profe  ;  and  a  man  who 

#  The  paflage  is  remarkable,  and  the  learned  rea¬ 
der  will  be  glad  to  fee  it  in  the  original : — .K xi  ^ 

6xvpcx<rTov  eivxi  rov  Xoyov  «  y,xt  t*i  zri^v]  Xi 
ipcpiiXeixs  pleg.  ivpciXetxi]  xxt  ivovtipixsy  xu( 
puruftoXcoy,  uarzrig  ultecis  xxi  roig  o^yavots,  «  ptv&evos 
T VTUf  UyTlXfipifiXtiTXl  T) J?  AjJ^OO^S Vfcff  ky,x&>>  As| ico$'  pit j$g 
KXK.a^yay  VTroXxfiy  rx  zr^oa-ovrx  ry  ’if/iXtj  Ag|« 

pta^Tv^VVTX.  I^«  yx^  rxvrx  4  xxXa$  KXTirxivxrpisvn  Xi%is, 
xxt  pixXirrx  v  rS  pqTogos'  ry  %‘s  suxxigix  xxt  tv]  7T0TCTri~ 
•rt  r»)V  uirOvcrtv  I'txXxvSxvei'  rx  pav  yxg  orvyxi^vrxt'  tx 
o"vvi<p6xi>Txr  tx  «AA»  t ;vt  r^oeru  r»jv  xx^ifitixv  s*/3s- 
/3jjxg  tds  xxtxo-kuws'  ottm  xvnv  i%y)XXx%0xt  o«««y  rx  erxv- 

Tly  XXI  XXTX  plT^lV  iOlK&VXl  TOt$  7T0 ir){AX<Tl.  Iltgi  TlJJ  T Jf 

&tpior6»  SrtyoTjjTtfj,  C.  48. 

f  See  above,  page  214. 
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was  not  a  critic  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  but  plain 
fenfe  expreffed  in  plain  words ;  whereas 
the  art  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle  is  apparent  to  every¬ 
body  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  bad  art,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  bellowed  to  write  ill 
Of  this  kind  would  be  the  labour  bellowed 
to  make  our  compofitions  numerous  and 
harmonious,  like  that  of  the  antients  ;  and 
we  have  feme  attempts  of  that  kind  in 
profe  compofition,  which  do  not  at  all 

pleafe  me.  The  antient  orators  are  not 
only  to  be  excufed,  but  praifed,  for  fludying 
fo  much  the  pleafure  of  the  ear ;  for 
it  would  have  been  a  fault  in  them,  if  they 
had  negle£ted  the  opportunity  which  their 
language  afforded  them  of  making  their 
compofitions  mufical.  But,  if  I  may  prefume 
to  advife  the  Britilh  orator  or  writer,  he 
will  not  be  at  fo  much  pains  about  the 
found  of  his  compofition,  and,  if  he  can 
avoid  fhocking  the  ear  by  rough  grating 
founds,  or  cloying  it  by  a  tirefome  unifor¬ 
mity,  he  will  be  contented.  For  he  may 


*  This  is  what  the  Greek  critics  call 
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as  well  propofe  to  build  a  palace  of  rough 
pebbles,  as  to  make  a  numerous  and  flow¬ 
ing  compofition  of  our  harfh  monofyllables  *. 

#  By  what  I  have  faid  here,  and  in  the  preceed- 
ing  part  of  this  chapter,  I  would  not  be  under  Rood 
to  deny  that  there  is  a  rhythm,  at  leaR,  if  not  a  me¬ 
lody,  belonging  to  our  language.  And,  indeed, 
there  is  a  late  very  ingenious  work  publifhed  in 
London,  entitled,  *  An  Effay  towards  eftablilhing 
the  Melody  and  Meafure  of  Speech,  to  be  expreffed 
and  perpetuated  by  peculiar  fymbols;’  which  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  a  great  deal  more,  in  this  refpetf, 
may  be  made  of  the  Englifh  language  than  I 
thought  was  poflible  ;  but  Rill,  I  think,  it  is  a 
rhythm  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  Greek  or  La¬ 
tin  ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  by  any  labour,  we  ever 
can  bring  our  language  to  pleafe  the  ear  fo  much  by 
a  variety  of  tones,  and  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables, 
as  thofe  antient  languages  do,  or  rather  did ;  for 
we  have  fo  little  of  the  practice  of  true  rhythm  and 
melody  in  our  own  language,  that  no  man,  who  is 
not  a  mufician,  and  has  not  made  a  particular  Rudy 
of  tones  and  quantity  of  fyllables,  can  apply  them  to 
Greek  or  Latin.  "When  I  fpeak  of  tones ,  I  do  not 
mean  the  tones  of  paffion  or  fentiment,  which  are 
common  to  all  languages,  but  I  mean  fyllabic-tones, 
or  accents,  properly  fo  called,  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had,  over  and  above  the  tones  of  paf- 
Ron  and  fentiment,  which  belonged  to  the  players 
art  among  them  ;  whereas  the  other  were  an  efferi- 
tial  part  of  the  grammar  of  the  language. 
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Another  advice  I  will  venture  to  give  to 
a  young  ftudent,  who  is  defirous  to  form  a 
good  ftyle,  and  to  acquire  a  correct  tafte  in 
fpeaking  or  writing,  is  this,  That,  as  of  the 
fame  words  different  ftyles  are  made  by 
different  compofition,  he  fhould  exercife 
himfelf  in.  making  of  the  fame  words  con- 
verfation  or  epiftolary  ftyle,  for  example ; 
the  hiftorio  or  the  rhetorical  1  and  he  may 
try  alfo  to  make  of  them  fuch  verfe  as  Mil¬ 
ton  has  made  of  plain  words.  All  this  may 
be  done  only  by  a  different  compofition. 
He  may  then  proceed  to  ornament  a  little 
by  figures  both  of  (ingle  words  and  of  com¬ 
pofition,  and  try  how  much  ornament  each 
of  the  three  firft  mentioned  ftyles  will  bear 
without  running  into  the  poetic,  which,  if 
the  fubjeft  be  fuitable,  will  bear  every  kind 
of  ornament.  By  this  exercife  he  will  learn 
to  diftinguifh  accurately  different  ftyles  and 
manners,  and  will  not,  in  his  own  compofi- 
tions,  jumble  and  confound  them  all  together, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  great  fault 
of  our  modern  writing. 


I  would  alfo  advife  our  young  ftudent  not 
pnly  to  ftudy  moft  diligently  the  antient 
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matters,  but  to  tranflate  from  them.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Cicero  formed  his  ftyle ; 
and,  after  him,  I  think,  none  of  us  need 
think  the  jpradice  mean  and  fervile,  or  be¬ 
low  our  genius.  And  l  would  ad  vile  to 
make  the  tranflations  at  firft  as  literal  as  our 
language  will  bear;  then  to  life  greater  free¬ 
dom,  and  fo  go  on  by  degrees  till  our  per¬ 
formance  come  at  laft  to  have  no  longer  that 
ftiff  air,  which  tranflations  commonly  have, 
but  the  free  liberal  manner  of  an  original 
compofition,  with  as  much,  however,  re¬ 
maining  of  the  antient  author  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ordinary 
compofitions  of  the  age.  For  thofe  tranfla¬ 
tions,  which  intirely  modernize  the  author, 
I  condemn  altogether*  and  confider  them 
rather  as  a  difguife  than  a  proper  drefs  for  a 
reverend  antient ;  for  they  appear  to  me  like 
a  butt  of  Alexander  or  Julius  Csefar  with  a 
toupee  and  a  bag.  By  this  exercife  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  (for  nothing  is  to  be 
done  at  once  in  this  matter)  he  will  form  a 
ftyle,  which  will  not  be  altogether  anti¬ 
quated  or  uncouth,  but  will  have  fomething 
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of  the  ruft  of  antiquity  *  fufficient  to  diftin- 
guifli  it  from  the  common  trivial  writings 
of  the  day,  and  will  very  much  pleafe  a  true 
judge  of  ftyle,  though  it  will  no  doubt 
olfend  the  mere  modern  writers,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  confider  themfelves  as  perfect  mo¬ 
dels  and  ftandards,  though  they  may  think 
proper  to  name  as  fuch  lbme  of  their  con¬ 
temporary  writers. 

#  This  is  what  the  Halicarnaflian  commends  in 
the  ftyle  of  Plato  ;  on  znveg  xvry  (A g|«  tS  nXxT&vo$J 
xxl  o  Tn$  x^xtor jjrej  y^ifxx  xxi  A$Aj50ot*;$  j 

Epift  ad  Pompeium,  c.  2. 

I  heard  a  man  fay,  who  had  ftudied  the  antient 
flatues  very  much,  that,  in  order  to  form  a  true  tafte 
of  beauty  and  grace  in  that  art,  we  muft  live,  in  a 
manner,  for  feme  confiderable  time  among  thofe 
ftatues,  and  turn  our  eyes  as  much  as  poffibie  from 
every  thing  modern.  I  believe  the  fame  is  true  of 
the  writing  art.  If  we  would  form  a  perfedt  ftyle, 
we  muft;  for  fome  time  converfe  only  with  the  beft: 
antient  authors,  till  we  are  fo  much  poflefled  of  their 
tafte  and  manner,  that  we  may  venture  upon  mo¬ 
dern  reading,  without  running  much  hazard  of  ha* 
ving  our  tafte  corrupted  by  it. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

Of  the  fophijlical  ftyle — Three  fever al  fpt~ 
ciefcs  of  it — The  pedantic — The  florid — * 
and  the  auflere — - The  prefent  flyle  gem - 
rally  of  the  fecond  kind — The  ant  lent  au¬ 
thors  who  have  written  in  this  flyle — 
Not  approved  of  by  the  flrfl  reflorers  of 
learning — The  caufes  that  produce  ihe 
fophijlical  flyle — Men  of  bufinefs  the  heft 
writers ,  if  not  deficient  in  genius  and 
learning — Sir  John  Checkers  judgment  in 
this  matter . 

1HAVE  obferved  more  than  once,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  that,  whatever  va¬ 
lue  we  may  fet  upon  the  ornaments  of 
ftyle,  it  is  the  matter  of  every  compofition 
that  fhould  be  chiefly  ftudied  by  an  author. 
And  indeed,  where  too  much  pains  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  beftowed  upon  the  words ,  it 
offends  a  judicious  reader  or  hearer.  This 

I  think  an  obfervation  of  fucb  confequence. 
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that  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  excufe  me  for 
returning  to  it,  and  enlarging  a  little  more 
upon  it* 

That  the  mattei*  is  principal  in  every 
compofition,  and  that  the  words  are  only  for 
tie  fake  of  the  matter,  is  what  rio  man  of 
common  fenfe  will  deny.  The  words, 
therefore,  ihould  be  fuited  to  the  matter.  If 
tfe  matter  be  high,  fo  ought  alfo  the  words 
to  be  ;  and  if  again  the  matter  be  common 
and  trivial,  the  words  ought  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind.  But,  whatever  the  fubjedt  be, 
whether  high  or  low,  there  mud  be  fenfe  in 
the  compofition,  for  the  want  of  which  no 
ornament  of  words  will  attone  **  And  the 
finer  the  words  are,  if  there  be  no  weight 
in  the  matter,  the  compofition  will  for  that 
but  offend  the  more,  and,  to  a  man  of  fenfe, 
will  appear  even  ridiculous  ;  for  it  is  with  the 
words  as  with  the  pronunciation  of  them. 

*  Cicero,  upon  this  fubjedl,  expreftes  himfelf  in 
veryftrong  terms  :  (  Nihil  tam  furiofum  ell,  quam 
*  verborum  vel  optimorum  inanis  fonitus,  nulla  fub- 
6  jedh  fententia  aut  feientia.* 
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Nothing  in  fpeaking  offends  you  more  than 
great  emphafis  and  vehement  action  acconw 
panying  words  of  little  or  no  fignificancy. 

The  over-labouring  of  words  made  that 
fault  of  ftyle,  which  was  known  in  antient 

w 

times  by  the  name  of  the  faphifticat^  becaufe 
it  was  by  the  fophifts  of  old  that  it  was 
chiefly  pradifed*.  I  think  it  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  three  kinds.  The  firft  is, 

when,  upon  common  and  ordinary  fubjeds, 

\ 

*  There  were  two  famous  fophifts  in  the  days  of 
Socrates,  Prodicus  and  Hippias.  Thefe  Plato  has, 
introduced  into  his  Protagoras  ;  and,  as  he  was  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  philofopher,  he  has  imitated  in¬ 
comparably  well  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  each  of 
them  ;  fee  the  Protagoras,  page  234,  Edit.  Pic  ini. 
The  paftage  is.  too  long  to  be  inferted,  but  well  de- 
ferving  to  be  read  by  every  fcholar.  I  fhall  only 
obferve  upon  it,  that  the  ftyle  of  Hippias  is  re¬ 
markably  metaphorical  and  ftorid,  and  fuch  as,  by 
the  generality  of  readers  now  a  days,  would,  be 
thought  very  fine;  but  Plato  certainly  judged  o- 
therwife,  though  he  was  far  from  being  an  enemy 
to  the  ornaments  of  ftyle,  and  has  laboured  words 
more  than  perhaps  any  philofopher,  even  too  much, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  critics.  The  ftyle 
of  Prodicus  is  lophiftical  in  another  way;  for  it  is 
full  of  nice  diftintlions  of  the  propriety  of  words. 
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words  are  ufed  that  are  not  common,  but 
are  either  altogether  new,  and  made  for  the 
occafion,  or  not  commonly  ufed.  Of  this 
kind  among  us  are  words  borrowed  from 
the  learned  languages,  but  which  yet  have 
not  been  naturalized  by  ordinary  ufe.  Such 
words  are  not  improper  upon  high  fubjedts, 
efpecially  where  the  writer  or  fpeaker  may 
be  fuppofed  to  be  much  animated  and 
heated  with  paffion;  and,  in  treating  of 
matters  of  art  and  fcience,  if  our  own  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  afford  words  proper  to  ex- 
prefs  our  notions,  we  are  allowed  to  borrow 
them  from  more  learned  languages;  but, 
if  fuch  words  are  ufed  upon  common  or 
trivial  fubjedts,  it  makes  that  fpecies  of  the 
fophiftical  ftyle,  which  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  pedantic.  Nor  is  it  con¬ 
fined  to  the  words  only  ;  but,  if  the  turn  of 
the  phrafe,  and  the  manner  of  expreffion 
be  much  too  elevated  or  refined  for  the  fub- 
jedt,  the  ftyle  may  ftill  be  faid  to  be  pedan¬ 
tic  *. 

*  This  ftyle,  which  it  feems  was  once  faftrionable 
in  France,  is  very  well  ridiculed  by  Moliere  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Precieufes  Ridicules .  I  will  give  but 
one  example  from  it.  One  of  thefe  ladies  deftres  a 
gentleman  to  fit  down  in  the  following  words ; 


\ 
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The  misfortune  of  this  ftyle  is,  that  the 
more  it  is  laboured,  the  worfe  it  is,  which 
indeed  is  the  cafe  of  all  kinds  of  writing, 
and,  in  general,  of  all  tj?e  works  of  art  that 

1 

are  executed  in  a  bad  tafte.  Such  an  au¬ 
thor,  therefore,  never  expreffes  himfelf  pro¬ 
perly  and  naturally,  unlefs,  perhaps,  where 
he  is  carelefs  and  inattentive  to  his  ftyle.  And 
this  (hews  us  how  careful  every  man,  who 
writes  or  fpeaks,  fhould  be  to  acquire  a 
good  tafte  of  ftyle,  and  a  true  judgment  of 
what  is  proper  find  fuitable  to  his  fubjed, 

i 

c  Mais  de  grace,  Monfieur,  ne  foyez  pas  inexorable 

*  a  ce  fauteuil  qui  vous  tend  le  bras  il  y  a  un  quart 
‘  d’heure,  contentez  un  peu  Fenvie  qu’il  a  de  vous 
1  embrafterf 

Congreve  too,  in  his  play  of  the  Way  of  the  World , 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  fame  kind  of  language,  which 
he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lady  WiIhfort,as  where 
he  makes  her  fay,  ‘  that  fhe  hopes  Sir  Rowland  does 

*  not  think  her  prone  to  iteration  of  nuptials? 

This  ftyle  is  alfo  ridiculed  by  Shakefpeare  in  the 
character  of  Piftol.  It  is  a  good  defcription  that  Sir 
John  Falftaff  gives  of  the  plain  and  natural  ftyle, 
when  he  defires  Piftol  to  f peak  like  a  man  of  this 
world* 
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otlierwife  he  may  be  afiured  that  he  will 
lofe  all  the  labour  he  beftows  upon  his  com- 
pofition,  at  leaf!:,  in  the  opinion  of  real  cri¬ 
tics. 

The  feconcl  fpecies  of  the  fophiftical  ftyle 
is  that  which  is  not  unfuitable  to  the  fubjed, 
but  is  over-laboured,  and  too  much  adorned 
with  tropes,  and  figures  of  the  pleafureable 
kind,fuch  as  the  metaphor,  the  antithefis,and 
the  parifofis,  and  where  too  much  is  given  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  and  pains  more  than 
fufficient  beftowed  to  avoid  all  harfh  founds, 
and  to  give  a  Tweet  flow  and  agreeable  ca¬ 
dence  to  the  periods,  and  their  feveral  mem¬ 
bers.  Tile  mo  ft  linking  examples  of  this 
ftyle  are  the  orations  of  Ifocrates,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  his  panegyric,  fo  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  for  almoft  all  his  orations  may 
be  called  by  that  name,  being  of  the  epi¬ 
demic  kind  that  is,  not  intended  for  bufi- 
nefs  or  adion,  but  to  entertain  and  amufe 

#  This  is  ill  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  word 
demon)irativey  which  does  not  at  all  exprefs  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  kind  of  eloquence.  But  more  of  this 
•when  I  come  to  treat  of  rhetoric. 
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panegyrics  or  aflemblies  of  people  met 
together  at  the  games,  or  upon  occafion  of 
any  other  feftival,  Ifocrates  is  faid  to 
have  fpent  ten,  fome  fay  fifteen  years,  in 
eompofing  this  oration,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
horts  the  Greeks  to  join  in  a  war  a- 
gainft  the  Perfians — -a  longer  time  than 
Alexander  took  to  finifh  that  war  f.  It 
is  likely,  I  think,  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter,  if  the  fourth  part  only  of  that  time  had 
been  bellowed  upon  it ;  for,  though  fuch 
orations,  chiefly  calculated  for  fhew  and 
oftentation,  as  the  name  denotes,  admit  of 
much  more  ornament  than  thofe  of  bufi- 
nefs  ;  yet  the  ftyle  of  this  oration  is  greatly 
too  much  ornamented,  especially  with  re- 

m 

fped  to  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  if  it  be 

1 

*  The  orations  made  by  the  fophifts  at  thofe  pane¬ 
gyrical  meetings,  were  commonly  in  praife  of  fome 
God,  Heroe,  or. man  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Englifh 
"  we  call  praife  a  panegyric* 

t  Timseus  the  hiftorian  made  this  comparifon,  as 
Longinus  informs  us,  cap.  4,  where  he  thinks  proper 
to  find  fault  with  it,  and  give  it  as  an  example  of 
what  he  calls  the  frigid  in  ftyle  \  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fo  bad  as  he  would  make  it,  though  it  be  no 
doubt  magnifying  Alexander  at  the  expence  of  this 
fophift,  as  Longinus  calls  Ifocrates. 
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true  what  I  have  read  fomewhere,  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  it  two 
vowels  gaping  upon  one  another.  In  this 
kind  of  ftyle  Libanius  and  Themiftius,  fo- 
pliifts  of  later  times,  have  written.  And, 
in  general,  almoft  all  the  writers  of  the 
later  times,  (I  except  only  the  philofophers 
of  the  Alexandrian  fchool),  have  more  or 
lefs  of  this  panegyrical  ftyle  ;  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  there  is  a  writer  upon  the  fubjedl  of 
criticifm,  of  great  name  in  modern  times, 
and  who,  I  think,  is  of  fome  value  for  the 
matter,  I  mean  Longinus,  but  whofe  ftyle 
I  think  much  too  florid  for  his  fubjed,  or 
indeed  for  any  fubjed  that  is  treated  as  a 
matter  of  art  or  fcience.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  his  ftyle  of 
criticifm  with  that  of  Ariftotle,  or  the  Ha- 
licarnaffian,  and  the  difference  will  ap¬ 
pear  ftrikiog 

#  This  writer,  fpeaking  of  famous  authors,  fays 

rooig  Si zvtwv  HtpufiocMv  ivk}\% long  rov  ctiatety  C.  I.  a  fo- 

phiftical  periphrafe,  with  an  arrangement  of  the 

♦ 

words  and  a  cadence  that  I  hold  likewife  to  be  fo- 
phiftical.  Again,  fpeaking  of  the  ufe  of  the  plural 
number  inftead  of  the  lingular,  he  fays,  roc  wAjj^v 

rtKoc  i&tyccXoppvjfiontrrtQoc  km  oovroo  l)o%*Kcp7nsvTet,  r»  e^Aai 

**  c.  23*  Dithyrambic  words  with  very  little 
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The  third  and  lad  fpecies  of  the  fophi- 
ftical  ftyle  is  the  very  reverfe  of  this,  being 
as  far  removed  as  poffible  from  the  plea- 
furable,  the  pompous,  and  the  panegyrical. 
It  gives  nothing  to  the  pleafure  of  the  ear ; 
or,  if  it  has  any  numbers,  they  are  harfli 
and  auftere.  The  words  it  ufes  are,  many 
of  them,  obfolete  and  antiquated,  none  of 
them  of  the  florid  or  poetical  kind  ;  and,  as 
to  its  compofition,  it  is  varied  by  all  the  fi¬ 
gures  poflible,  except  fuch  as  pleafe  the 
ear  and  fancy ;  and,  as  fome  of  the  figures 
it  ufes  are  very  uncouth,  and  fuch  as  de¬ 
range  the  conftru&ion  and  natural  order  of 
the  words  very  much,  hence  it  is  often 
perplexed  and  obfcure. 

The  great  author  of  this  ftyle,  the  firft, 
and,  according  to  the  Halicarnaffian,  the 
laft,  is  Thucydides,  of  whom  I  have  fpoken 

#  • 

meaning.  He  deals  much  in  fimiles  too,  like  fome 
of  our  modern  critics,  as  where  he  compares  De- 
mofthenes  to  thunder  and  lightning,  which  confumes 
things  at  once,  and  Cicero  to  a  conflagration  which 
fpreads  far  and  wide,  and  fometimes  is  extinguifned, 
and  then  blazes  again. 


1 
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elfewhere  And  I  fhall  only  add  here, 
that  it  was  probably  in  emulation  to  Hero¬ 
dotus  that  he  framed  this  fo  fingular  ftyle  ; 
for,  it  is  evident,  from  his  introduction, 
that  he  meant  his  work  to  be  of  a  kind 
quite  different  from  that  of  Herodotus ; — 
whether  it  were  that  he  dilapproved  of 
the  ftyle  of  Herodotus,  or  defpaired  of 
excelling,  or  even  of  equalling  him  in  that 
ftyle  f  * 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  what  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian  fays,  that  Thucydides,  though  he  had 
his  admirers  among  the  Greeks,  yet  had  no 
imitators.  But  there  are  two  Roman  authors 
who  certainly  imitated  him ;  I  mean  Salluft 
and  Tacitus,  of  whofe  ftyle  I  have  already 
fpoken  at  great  length ;  and,  I  think,  it  is  true 

*  Pag.  198. 

f  He  fays,  that  his  hiftory  he  intended  to  be 

xTvipet  eig  aei  (zocXhov  j)  oiyxUry.oc,  %t$  7a  £ 

by  which  laft  words  he  appears  to  me  plainly 
enough  to  infinuate,  that  Herodotus’s  hiftory  was 
of  the  panegyrical  kind,  (accordingly  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  read  by  him  at  the  Olympic  games) 
and  more  calculated  to  gain  the  prize  of  the  day, 
than  to  be  a  lafting  monument  for  the  inftru&ion  of 
pofterity. 
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•  .  > 

what  I  have  there  faid,  that  they  have  not 

improved  upon  their  original,  particularly 
in  the  narrative  part,  which,  I  think,  is 

much  worfe,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  plain  and 
natural  as  that  of  Thucydides. 

1 

I  know  no  ftyle  in  Englifh  which  re- 
femhles  that  of  Thucydides,  unlefs  perhaps 
it  be  the  ftyle  of  Milton  in  his  profe  wri¬ 
tings  ;  but  he,  like  Demofthenes,  has  only 
taken  what  is  beft  in  Thucydides.  For 
Demofthenes  ftudied  Thucydides  very 
much ;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  him  a 
great  many  hyperbatons,  parentheies,  and 
artificial  conftruCtions,  which  run  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  make  it  neceflary  to  con¬ 
ned!  words  very  diftant  from  one  another, 
with  many  fuch  like  figures,  by  which  his 
ftyle  is  diverfified,  and  raifed  above  common 
idiom,  as  much  as  that  of  Thucydides,  but 
without  his  perplexity  or  obfcurity. 

'  The  ftyle  that  is  moft  ufed  at  prefent 
belongs  rather  to  the  fecond  fpecics  of  the 
fophiltical  ftyle,  that  which  is  formed  for 
the  plealure  of  the  fancy  and  ear.  The  di- 
ftiaguifhing  characters  of  it  are,  firft,  that 
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It  is  very  florid  and  poetical,  and  abounds 
with  antithefis,  words  anfwering  to  words, 

and  other  pleafurable  figures.  Second- 

\  \ 

ly,  It  is  compofed,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  fliort  unconnected  fentences,  for  I  cannot 
call  them,  periods,  with  a  certain  neatnefs 
and  trimnefs  in  the  turn  of  them,  but  with¬ 
out  any  flow  or  variety  in  the  rhythm  or 

cadence,  even  when  they  are  longer.  This 
fpruce  petit-maitre  ftyle  firft  began,  as  I 

have  obferved,  in  France,  and  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fome  later  wrriters  in  Britain,  who 

had  not  formed  their  tafte  upon  better  mo¬ 
dels. 

«  * 

The  antient  ftyle  that  moft  refembles 
this,  and  probably  that  from  which  it 
was  formed,  is  the  ftyle  of  Seneca,  Pliny 
the  younger,  QuinCtilian,  and,  in  general, 
of  the  writers  of  that  age.  It  was  alfo,  as 
I  have  Ihewn,  the  ftyle  of  the  fchools  of 
declamation  in  Rome,  from  which  I  derive 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  tafte  of  elo¬ 
quence  and  writing  *. 

,  .  .  \  "  ^  *  r  ;  1  -■  t  -  m-  ‘  *  \  f 

*  The  laft  of  the  three  authors  I  have  mentioned, 

I  mean  Quin£tilian,  writes,  I  think,  better  than 
either  of  the  other  two  3  but  he  Jikewife  has  a  ftrong 
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The  ftyle  of  thefe  authors  was  not,  as  I 
have  obferved,  approved  of  by  the  firft  re- 
ftorers  of  learning  in  Europe.  Among  the 
earlieft  of  thefe  was  Angelus  Politianus,  the 

taint  of  that  age.  I  will  give  but  one  example  of 
him  from  a  paflage  in  which  he  has  unfortunately 
meafured  himfelf  with  a  much  better  writer,  I  mean 
Cicero,  to  whom  indeed  he  refers.  It  is  upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  too  great  luxuriancy  in  the  ftyle  of  young 
men.  Of  this  QuinCtilian  fayc,  Lib.  2.  lnftitut. 

(  Audeat  haec  aetas  plura,  et  inveniat,  et  inventis 
f  gaudeat,  lint  licet  ilia  non  fatis  interim  ficca  et 
‘  fevera.  Facile  remedium  eft  ubertatis,  fterilia 
6  nullo  labore  vincuntur.  Ilia  mihi  in  pueris  natura 
1  minimum  fpei  dabit,  in  qua  ingenium  judicio  prae- 
‘  fumitur,  Materiam  effe  prim-urn  volo  vel  abundan- 
<  tiorem,  atque  ultra  quam  oporteat  fufam.  Quod 

*  me  de  his  aetatibus  fentire  minus  mirabitur,  qui 
‘  apud  Ciceronem  legerit,  volo  eriwi  fe  efferat  in 

*  adolefcente  foecunditas Mere  the  fentences  are 
fhort  and  unconnected,  but  trim  and  neatly  turned. 
Now  hear  how  Cicero  expreffes  pretty  much  the 
fame  thought.  ‘  Volo  enim  fe  efreratin  adolefcente 

*  foecunditas.  Nam  facilius,  licut  in  vitibus,  re- 

*  vocantur  ea,  quae  fefe  nimium  profuderunt,  quam, 

€  fi  nihil  valet  materies,  nova  farmenta  cultura  exci- 
«  tantur.  Ita  volo  effe  in  adolefcente  unde  aliquid 
6  amputem.  Non  enim  poteft  in  eo  effe  fuccus  diu- 
f  turnus,  quod  nimis  celeriter  eft  maturitatem  affecti- 

You  III.  H  h  h 
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firfi:  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  if  I  am  not 
miftaken,  after  the  reftoration  of  letters, 
He  condemns  the  flyle  of  all  the  age  of  Pli¬ 
ny  :  c  Optaret  alius  ut  oratorem  Plinium 

*  faperem,  quod  hujus  et  maturitas  et  difci— 
c  plina  laudator ;  ego  contra  totum  illud 

*  afpernari  me  dicam  Plinii  faeculum  *.3 

Thefe  are,  if  not  all,  at  leaft,  I  think,  the 
chief  kinds  of  the  fophiftical  ftyle,  a  ftyle 
which  is  not  faulty  through  negligence  or 
v  ignorance,  but  from  overmuch  ftudy  and  la¬ 
bour.  I  have  already  given  a  particular  reafon 
why  Thucydides  bellowed  fo  much  pains  to 
make  his  ftyle  worfe  than  it  would  other- 
wife  have  been ;  and  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  give  fome  more  general  reafons  for  this 
laborious  affectation. 


turn  f  De  Oratore ,  lib.  2.  Here  there  is  not  the 
oratorical roundnefs  or  flow,  neither  fhonld  it  be  ;  but 
as  the  matter  is  connected,  fo  are  the  fentences  ;  and* 
though  they  be  not  fo  neat  and  fo  trim  as  thofe  of 
Quintlilian,  there  is  nothing  that  offends  the  ear 
like  the  abrupt  cadence  of  Tacitus*  and  there  is 
nothing  of  quaintnefs  or  fmartnefs*  but  the  whole 
is  fimple  and  natural. 

*  Angeli  Politiani  epiflola  prima. 
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And  the  firfl  is  a  littlenefs  of  mind, 
which  makes  men  ftudy  much  what  is 
trifling,  or  lefs  principal  in  arts,  fciences, 
and  even  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Senfe, 
fpirit,  and  a  certain  greatnefs  of  mind,  are 
neceflary  for  fpeaking  and  writing  well,  no 
lefs  than  for  acting  well.  A  man  of  a  phi— 
lofophical  mind  and  exalted  genius  will, 
like  Socrates  in  Plato  *,  defpife  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  words,  and  think  that  time 
mifpent  which  he  employs  in  polifhing 
them  and  fetting  them  in  order,  for  the 
purpofe  of  captivating  the  ears  and  fancies 
of  men ;  or,  if  he  fhould  ftoop  to  do  it  for 
any  important  public  fervice,  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  over-do  it,  but  will  always  confi- 
der  the  matter  as  principal,  and  chiefly  de¬ 
fer  ving  his  care. 

*  Plato  makes  Socrates  fay,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Apology,  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  him, 
at  his  time  of  life,  to  form  and  fafhion  words  like  a 
young  man:  tsh  «v  hjTi-y  ar^gard*,  &>  ccvfyi;9  tAs  rjf 

ik'.cc,  otrzrig  uu^euaa)  FIA ccTTtVTi  Aoy»^,  h;  v(xxg  inravai. 

And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that  the  Ryle,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  rhetoric,  is  addrelfed  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  fancies  of  men ;  R.het.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i. 


/ 
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Another  reafon,  and  which,  I  believe, 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
make  men  labour  words  with  the  anxious 
diligence  of  a  fophift,  is  the  want  of  the 
pradiee  of  applying  fpeaking  or  writing  to 
bufinefs,  or  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Men  of  great  leifure,  who  are  very  good 
fcholars,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
unpradifed  in  bufinefs,  are  very  apt  to  form 
to  themfelves  a  fly le,  which  appears  to 
them,  and  may  appear  to  others,  very 
fine,  but  is  intifely  unfit  for  bufinefs,  and 
could  not  be  endured  by  affemblies  of  men 
met  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs  of 
great  importance,  or  by  judges,  \vho  were 
to  decide  caufes  upon  fuch  fpeaking  or  wri¬ 
ting,  Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
in  the  pradiee  of  bufinefs,  foon  difcover 
that  it  is  not  the  ornament  of  words,  but 
the  weight  of  matter  and  argument,  that 
will  convince  men,  who  hear  or  read,  in 
order  to  be  informed,  and  that  what  art 
there  is  in  the  compofition  mull  be  con¬ 
cealed  as  much  as  poflible.  Such  an  orator 
or  writer,  therefore,  will  not  ufe  the  pedan¬ 
tic  fly  le  of  the  precieufes  ridicules ;  neither 
will  his  flyle  abound  with  the  flowers  of 
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poetry,  nor  will  be  pompous  and  theatrical* 
like  liberates,  becaufe  he  knows,  from  cer¬ 
tain  experience  and  obfervation,  that  fuch  a 
manner  tickles  the  ears  and  amufes  the 
fancy,  but  does  not  convince  or  determine 
men  to  a£t ;  and  far  lefs  will  he  labour  to 
obfeure  and  involve  his  fenfe,  as  Thucydi¬ 
des  has  done,  whofe  manner  would  be  as 
offenfive  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  as  per¬ 
plexing  to  their  underftanding.  And,  I  am 
perfuaded,  the  Halicarnaffian  is  in  the 
right  when  he  maintains,  that  no  orator  of 
Greece  ever  fpoke  in  that  manner. 

That  men  of  bufmefs,  if  they  are  not  de¬ 
ficient  in  genius  or  learning,  make  the  beft 
fpeakers  or  writers,  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
reafon,  but  is  verified  by  fadt  and  obferva¬ 
tion.  The  greateft  orators  in  Greece  were 
the  two  rivals,  Demofthenes  and  iEfchines, 
both  much  verfant  in  public  bufmefs,  and 
accuftomed  to  fpeak  to  the  people;  and,  in 
Rome,  the  two  beft  writers,  (I  mean  profe- 
writers,  for  I  fpeak  not  of  poets,  whofe 
ftyle  is  quite  different  from  that  of  bufinefs 
and  common  life),  as  well  as  fpeakers,  were 
Julius  Ofar  and  Cicero,  both  men  eminent 
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* 

\ 

in  bufinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  Ifocrates 

*  * 

and  Thucydides,  among  the  Greeks,  were 
neither  of  them  men  of  bufinefs,  nor  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fpeak  to  judges,  or  to  the 
people,  but  formed  in  their  clofets  a  kind  of 
ideal  eloquence,  in  a  very  different  tafte. in¬ 
deed,  but  both  equally  unfit  for  the  affairs 
of  life.  Salluft  and  Tacitus  too,  among  the 
Romans,  the  worft  writers  that  I  know  of 
any  name  or  reputation,  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  pradtice  of  eloquence,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  the  fchools  of  declamation  *. 

#  As  to  Salluft,  what  Sir  John  Checke,  one  of  the 
firft  and  belt  fcholars  that  ever  were  in  England, 
faid  of  him  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  reported 
by  Roger  Afcham,  his  fcholar  (whom  I  quoted  be¬ 
fore)  in  his  work  entitled  the  School-majier ,  or  per¬ 
ked!:  way  of  bringing  up  youth,  p.  339.  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  works  publifhed  by  James  Bennet  in 
1771.  Sir  John  Checke  had  faid,  that  he  could  not 
recommend  Salluft  as  a  good  pattern  of  ftyie  for 
young  men,  (  his  writing  being  neither  plain  for 
fi  the  matter,  nor  fenfible  for  men’s  underftanding, 
‘  And  what  is  the  caufe  thereof,  Sir,  quoth  I?  Ve- 
‘  rily,  faid  he,  becaufe  in  Salluft’s  writing  is  more 

*  art  than  nature,  and  more  labour  than  art ;  and  in 

*  his  labour  alfo  too  much  toil,  as  it  were  with  an 

*  uncontented  care  to  write  better  than  he  could;  a 
5  fault  common  to  very  many  men.  And  therefore 
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Even  Cicero,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere, 
would  have  been  a  better  orator,  if  he  had 
not  praftifed  io  much  upon  fictitious  fub- 
jecls,  but  had  exercifed  himfelf  from  the 

5  he  doth  not  exprefs  the  matter  lively  and  naturally 
c  with  common  fpeech,  as  ye  fee  Xenophon  doth  in 

Greek ;  but  it  is  carried  and  driven  forth  artifi- 
e  cially,  after  too  learned  a  fort,  as  Thucydides  doth 

*  in  his  orations.  And  how  cometh  it  to  pafs,  faid 
c  I,  that  Csfar  and  CiceroiJs  talk  is  fo  natural  and 

*  plain,  and  Salluft’s  writing  fo  artificial  and  dark, 

6  when  all  the  three  lived  in  one  time  ?  I  will  freely 
e  tell  you  my  fancy  herein,  faid  he.  Surely  Csefar 

*  and  CiCero,  befide  a  fingular  prerogative  of  natural 

*  eloquence,  given  unto  them  by  God,  both  two, 

{  by  ufe  of  life,  were  daily  orators  among  the  com- 
‘  mon  people,  and  greateft  counfellors  in  the  fenate- 
(  houfe;  and  therefore  gave  themfelves  to  ufe  fuch 

*  fpeech  as  the  meaneft  fhould  well  underitand,  and 
6  the  wifeft  beft  allow  ;  following  carefully  that 

*  good  counfel  of  Ariftotle,  Loquendum,  ut  multi ; 

<■  fapiendum ,  ut  pauci .  Salluft  was  no  fuch  man, 

<  neither  for  will  to  goodnefs,  nor  fkill  by  lea;  nirig, 
c  but  ill  given  by  nature,  and  made  worfe  by  V  i  ag- 
6  ing  up,  fpent  the  mo  ft  part  of  his  youth  very  mil- 
‘  orderly  in  riot  and  leachery,  in  the  company  of 

*  fuch  who,  never  giving  their  mind,  to  non.  ?o-» 

«  ing,  could  never  inure  their  tongue  to  wife  •  ak- 
s  ing.  But,  at  laic,  coming  to  better  years,  and 
‘  buying  wit  at  the  deareft  band,  (that  is,  by  long 

*  experience  of  the  hurt  and  fhame  that  cometh  of 
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4  ,  ' 

beginning,  as  Demofthenes  did,  upon  mat¬ 
ters  of  bufineis.  In  later  times,  when  the 
fchools  of  declamation  became  ftill  more  in 
fafliion  among  the  Romans,  the  umbraiicus 

*  *  4 

'  ‘  '  *  I 

€  mifchief),  moved  by  the  counfel  of  them  that 
4  were  wife,  and  carried  by  the  example  of  fuch  as 
4  were  good,  he  firft  fell  to  honefty  of  life,  and  af- 
4  ter  to  the  Jove  of  ftudy  and  learning  •,  and  fo  be- 
4  came  fo  new  a  man,  that  Caefar,  being  dictator, 

4  made  him  praetor  in  Numidia,  tvhere  he,  abfent 
4  from  his  country,  and  not  inured  with  the  com- 
4  mon  talk  of  Rome,  but  fhut  up  in  his  ftudy,  and 
4  bent  wholly  upon  reading,  did  write  the  ftory 
4  of  the  Romans.  And,  for  the  better  aecomplifh- 
4  ing  of  the  fame,  he  read  Cato  and  Pifo  in  Latin, 

4  for  gathering  of  matter  and  truth,  and  Thucy- 
4  dides  in  Greek  for  the  prder  of  his  ftory,  and  fur» 

«  nifhing  of  his  ftyle.5 

A  little  after,  in  p.  343.  fpeaking  of  Thucydides, 
he  fays,  4  that  he  likewife  wrote  his  ftory,  not  at 
4  home  in  Greece,  but  abroad  in  Italy,  and  there- 
4  fore  fmelleth  of  a  certain  outlandilh  kind  of  talk, 

4  ftrange  to  them  of  Athens,  and  diverfe  from  their 
4  writing  that  lived  in  Athens  and  Greece,  and 
4  wrote  at  the  fame  that  Thucydides  did,  as  Lyfias, 

4  Xenephon,  Plato,  and  Ifocrates,  the  pureft  and 
4  plaineft  writers  that  ever  wrote  in  any  tongue, 

4  and  belt  examples  for  any  man  to  follow,  whether 
4  he  write  Latin,  Italian,  French,  or  EngJifh.  Thu- 
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doctor ,  as  Petronius  expreffes  it,  ingenia  de- 
levit. 

I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule  may  be  found  among 
the  antient  writers,  and  particularly  the 
Halicarnaffian  may  be  reckoned  one ;  for  it  * 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pleaded  caufes, 
or  was  engaged  in  civil  bufinefs  of  any 
kind.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered,  frit,  that 
he  was  a  teacher  of  youth,  to  whom,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  obliged  to  fpeak  in  a  language 
eafy  and  natural.  Secondly,  He  had  form¬ 
ed  his  ftyle  by  the  imitation  of  fuch  authors 
as  Demofthenes,  who  were  real  men  of  bu- 
finefs  ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 

«  cvdides  alfo  feemeth,  in  his  writing,  not  fo  much 

\  i 

4  benefited  by  nature  as  bolpen  by  art,  and  carried 
*  forth  by  defire,  ftudy,  labour,  toil,  and  over-great 
•4  curiofity,  who  fpent  twenty-feven  years  in  writing 
4  bis  eight  books  of  hiftory..’ 

As  to  Tacitus,  neither  Sir  John  Cheke  nor  Mr 
Afcbam  does  fo  much  as  mention  him ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  man  of  thofe  days  confidered  him 
as  a  pattern  of  ftyle — that  was  referved  for  later  and 

more  ignorant  times. 

Vol.  III.  I  i  i 
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only  way  that  a  mere  fcholar  can  form  a 
ftyle,  which  does  not  fmell  too  much  of 
the  lamp.. 

./  _  ''  i  v  . 

I  think  it  is  unlucky  for  the  authors  of 
modem  times,  that  fo  few  of  them  have 
been  men  of  bufinefs,  The  beft  of  them,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  were  fuch ;  and  my 
Lord  Shaftfbury,  whofe  ftyle  I  have  elfe- 
where  commended,  would  have  been  ft  ill  a 
better  writer,  if  he  had  been  more  engaged 
in  public  bufinefs,  and  had  been  a  fpeaker 
in  either  houfe  of  parliament ;  for,  in  that 
cafe,  he  would  not  have  written  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  Jeaft 
proper  for  bufinefs.  And  I  fay  the  fame  of 
Plato,  whom  he  has  admired  and  imitated 
fo  much  ;  for,  if  he  had  either  confined 
himfelf  intirely,  as  Xenophon  did,  to  his 
mafter  Socrates’s  manner  of  teaching,  or, 
as  he  would  needs  be  a  rhetorician,  if  he 
had  had  the  pra&ice  of  fpeaking  in  public, 
he  would  have  avoided  thofe  faults  of  ftyle 
which  the  Halicarnaffian  has  fo  juftly  cen~ 
fired  in  hinio 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

A  floor  t  account  of  the  fate  of  antient  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  fever al  periods  of  the  world- — > 
All  the  learning  of  Europe  originally  from 
Egypt— The  f?f  great  blow  to  learning 
the  deftruclion  of  the  colleges  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefs — The  fecond ,  the  defruclion  of 
the  Pythagorean  colleges  hi  Italy — The 
third,  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of  Greece ,  and 
the  extinction  of  learning  and  good  tafte 

there — The  fourth ,  the  lofs  of  liberty  at 
Rome ,  and  the  corruption  of  tafte  there 
— The  fifth,  the  conquefts  of  the  Saracens 
and  Turks— The  prefent  fate  of  antient 
learning  in  Europe*— -How  the  tafte  of  it 
is  to  be  revived .  - 

AS  I  have  faid  fo  much  in  praife  of  the 
antient  learnings  in  this  and  the 
preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  before  I  conclude  this 
volume,  to  give  fome  general  account  of 


I 
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the  fate  of  this  learning  in  the  feveral  ages 
of  the  world,  as  far  as  they  are  recorded. 

That  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
many  arts  and  fciences,  which  Europe  is  at 
prefent  poffeffed  of,  came  originally  from 
Egypt,  I  hold  to  be  an  inconteftihle  truth. 
All  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  and  all  other 
arts  of  life  or  ornament  depending  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  powers  of  nature, 
were,  I  believe,  praCtifed  in  the  higheft  per¬ 
fection  in  Egypt.  But  the  liberal  and  ele¬ 
gant  arts,  loch  as  line  fpeaking  and  writing, 
poetry,  ftatuary,  and  painting,  though  the 
elements  of  them  were  like  ways  brought 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  profpered  much 
more  in  that  country,  and  were  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  ever  they  were 
in  Egypt.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
thefe  are  popular  arts,  and  are  therefore 
never  carried  far,  except  in  popular  govern¬ 
ments,  fuch  as  thole  in  Greece.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  eloquence,  which,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Homer  and  the  Trojan 
war,  was  the  chief  inftrument  of  govern¬ 
ment  among  the  Greeks.  And  indeed  it 
muft  of  neceffity  be  fo,  where  the  power  is 
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in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  muft  be 
perfuaded  before  they  adt.  Now,  as  I  have 
obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume* 
ipeaking  is  the  principal  art,  prior  both  ia 
time  and  dignity  to  the  writing  art,  which 

was  only  grafted  on  it.  For,  though  the 
fpeaking  art  was  in  very  great  perfedtion 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  as  is  evident  from 
his  poems,  I  believe  there  was  very  little 
poetry  committed  to  writing  at  that  time, 
and  no  prole  at  all.  But,  as  to  fciences, 
fuch  as  geometry,  aftronomy,  natural  phi- 
lolbphy,  metaphyfics  and  theology,  I  believe 
they  were  carried  to  a  perfedtion  in  Egypt 
that  they  have  never  fince  exceeded. 

The  firft  great  revolution  of  learning  and 
philofophy  was  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by 
the  Perfians,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
Egyptian  colleges  of  priefts.  Of  this  I  have 
fpoken  elfewhere  * ;  and  it  was,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  the  greateft  blow  to  fcience  that  it 
ever  received,  and  which  it  has  never  fince 
perfedtly  recovered.  It  did,  however,  lift 
its  head  again,  and  flourifhed  for  fome  time 
in  the  Pythagorean  colleges  in  Italy ;  for 
Pythagoras  went  to  Egypt  before  the  Per« 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  26*? 
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fian  conqueft ;  and,  as  he  was  there  no  lefs 
than  twenty-two  *  years,  and  was  initiated 
into  the  prieftly  order,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  brought  away  with  him  a  great 
deal  of  the  Egyptian  learning,  at  leaft  much 
more  of  it  than  any  Greek  did  before  or 
after  his  time.  For  thofe  that  went  before 
him,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  and  Melam- 
pus,  appear  to  have  brought  away  nothing 
with  them  but  mufic  and  fome  myftical 
theology  ;  and  Thales,  the  only  philofopher 
who  was  there  before  him,  appears  to  have 
learned  nothing  there  but  fome  elements  of 
geometry,  and  a  little  phyfiology.  And, 
with  regard  to  Plato  and  Eudoxus,  who 
went  to  Egypt  fo  long  after  Pythagoras, 
befides  that  they  went  thither  at  a  time 
when  fcience  muft  have  been  deep  in  its 
decline,  we  are  informed  that  the  priefts 
were  not  at  all  communicative  to  them  f* 

t  .  V 

Thefe  Pythagorean  fchools  in  Italy  pro¬ 
duced,  while  they  flourifhed,  fome  of  the 

*  Jamblichus  in  vita  Pythagorae,  c.  4. 

f  Strabo,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  806.  where  he  tells  us, 
that  Plato  and  Eudoxus  lived  thirteen  years  with, 
the  priefts  of  Heliopolis,  in  order  to  learn  aftrono^ 
my  \  but,  though  they  were  at  great  pains  to  per- 
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greateft  men  that  ever  exifted,  in  philofo- 
phy,  government,  and  arms.  How  thefe 
fchools  of  philofophy  wTere  deflroyed  and 
difperfed,  is  related  by  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Pythagoras,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
mentioned  *  ;  and  this  I  hold  to  have  been 
the  fecond  fatal  blow  to  learning  and  philo- 
fophy. 

Some  planks  were  faved  of  this  fhip- 
wreck,  and  difperfed  all  over  Europe  ;  but 
they  were  beft  collefted  and  preferved  by 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  in  Greece,  where  both 
arts  and  fciences  flourifhed  very  much  for 
fome  time.  But  Greece,  with  its  liberty 
and  glory  in  arms,  loft  alfo  its  tafte  for  the 
fciences  and  fine  arts ;  and,  as  the  Hall- 
carnaflian  tells  us  f,  they  were,  fotne  time 
before  his  age,  become  almoft  barbarous. 
And  this  I  make  to  be  the  third  downfal  of 

learning. 

iuade  the  prieffcs  to  teach  them,  they  learned  but  a 
few  theorems  ;  the  barbarians,  as  Strabo  calls  thofe 
learned  priefts,  concealing  the  greater  part  from 
them.  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fub- 
je£t,  vol,  ii.  p.  243  .in  the  note. 

#  Vol.  ii.  p.  262. 

j  De  Antiquis  Oratoribus,  in  initio* 
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It  again  revived,  as  the  fame  author  in¬ 
forms  us  *,  under  the  patronage  of  fome 
of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  who,  by  the 
countenance  and  protection  they  gave  to 
fuch  men  as  the  Halicarnaffian,  introduced 
phiiofophy  and  the  fine  arts  into  Rome, 
and  revived  them  in  Greece.  In  Rome 

they  were  fhort-lived  ;  for  the  violent  ty- 
'  — — 

ranny  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  manners,  foon  put  an  end  to 
them.  But  they  continued  longer  in  Greece  $ 
from  whence  they  returned  again  to  their 
native  land,  I  mean  Egypt ;  for  in  Alex¬ 
andria  there  were  fchools  of'  philofophers, 
geometers,  altronomers,  grammarians,  and 
rhetoricians,  and  there  were  good  writers 
down  even  to  the  invafion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  fecond  deftru&ion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian  library.  In  Italy,  and  all  over  the 
weft  of  Europe,  learning  had  been  before  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  all  fine  arts,  by  the  invafion 
of  other  barbarians,  I  mean  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.  And  here  we  have  learning  a- 
gain  put  down  for  the  fourth  time,  except 
fome  fmail  remains  of  it  that  were  pre*. 
ferved  in  Conftantinople. 

#  XJbl  fupra. 
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Bat  fcience  began  again  to  dawn,  and 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  not  have 
been  expected,  I  mean  from  the  Saracens, 
the  fame  mad  and  barbarous  enthufiafts  who 
had  deftroyed  the  Alexandrian  library.  But 
Greece  a  fecond  time  catched  its  conquerors, 
and  the  Saracens  became  as  zealous  for 
Greek  learning  as  ever  they  had  been  ene¬ 
mies  to  it.  From  them  the  firft  rays  of 
fcience  enlightened  the  weft;  for  we  got 
fome  knowledge  of  phyfic,  and  of  Ariftotle's 
philofophy  from  them.  But  we  may  be 
faid  to  have  ftill  continued  barbarous  till 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  moft  indocile  and  uncultivable  of  all  bar¬ 
barians  ;  for  they  are  among  the  few  people 
that  we  read  of  in  hiftory,  who  have  been 
diffolved  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  without 
being  firft  foftened  and  mitigated  by  arts. 
From  thofe  barbarians  fled  the  learned 
Greeks  that  yet  remained  in  Conftantinople, 
and,  taking  refuge  in  Rome,  introduced 
there  the  Greek  language,  and,  with  it, 
the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  and  Greek 
arts  ;  and  thus,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of 
human  affairs,  it  fo  happened  that  Greece 
Vol.  HI.  Kkk 
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once  more  brought  arts  into  Latiuin  again 
become  barbarous,  and  Rome  and  its  great 
men  (for  fo  I  think  I  may  call  Leo  X.  and 
his  cardinals)  once  more  reftored  learning* 
which  from  thence  fpread  all  over  Europe 
with  a  moft  rapid  prog  refs. 

» 

That  learning  is  now  again  deep  in  ita 
decline  ail  over  Europe,  cannot  be  denied, 
if  it  be  true,  as  1  think  I  have  ihewn,  that 
the  Greek  authors  are  the  moft  perfect 
ftandards,  both  of  juft  thinking  and  elegant 
writing  ;  for,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  loft* 
a  Ini  oil  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople.  it  is  indeed  the  peculiar 
honour  of  England,  that  the  Greek  learning 

is  more  efteemed,  and  better  preferved  there 
than  any  where  die.  But,  even  there* 
it  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  as  former¬ 
ly  ;  nor  are  the  Greek  matters  fo  much 
ftudied  and  imitated  as  the  models  of  fine 
writing.  And  what  have  we  got  in  the 
place  of  thefe  ?  Either  Latin  imitators,  fome 
of  which  are  certainly  not  good  ;  and,  if 
they  were  better,  every  man  of  genius  and 
fpirit  would  chafe  to  drink  at  the  pure 

%  Artes  intulit  agrefti  Latio.  Hqrat* 
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fountains  rather  than  at  the  dreams*  often 
muddy,  and  always  more  or  ids  diicolour- 
ed  ; — or  French  authors,  who  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  kind  of  Afiatic  eloquence  into  Flu- 
rope,  more  unlike  the  true  Attic  mufe  than 
any  thing  that  ever  came  from  Afia  in  an- 
tient  times.  I  have  already  obferved,  that 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  other  arts,  fhould  we 
follow  the  florid  tafte  of  the  French  in  them, 
and  give  over  fludying  and  copying  thofe 
beautiful  monuments  of  antient  art,  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  Italy  ;  and  the  fame  muft  happen 
to  the  writing  art,  as  foon  as  the  Greek  mo¬ 
numents  of  that  kind  ceafe  to  be  ftudied 
and  imitated. 

But,  how  are  Greek  learning  and  fine 
writing  to  be  revived  ?  No  other  way  that 
1  know,  but  as  they  wrere  twice  revived  in 
Rome — by  the  patronage  and  protection  of 
the  great,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
Greek  learning  as  fafhionable  every  where  in 
Europe  as  it  was  in  Britain  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  even  ladies  of  the  higheft 
rank  both  wrote  and  fpoke  Greek,  and  Queens 
were  proud  of  being  able  to  read  the  great 
authors  of  that  language  in  the  original.  For 
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no  art  or  fcicnce,  or  even  virtue,  will  flou- 
riih  in  a  country  where  it  is  not  fafhionable  ; 
and  it  is  the  example  and  the  praife  of  the 
men  of  rank  in  a  country  that  make  every 
thing  fafhionahie. 

- '  ,  ■  < 

From  this  fliort  hiftory  of  learning,  it 
appears,  that  the  feeds  of  arts  and  fciences 
are  by  nature  fown  in  the  human  mind, 
and  have  always  grown  up,  flourifhed, 
and  produced  fruit,  with  proper  culture 
and  in  a  favourable  foil  and  climate,  till 

,  ’  t  ^ 

they  were  either  fwept  away  by  inunda¬ 
tions  of  barbarians,  or  choaked  by  the  cares 
attending  the  acquiring  of  money,  or,  what 
is  ftill  more  fatal  to  all  arts  and  fciences, 
the  enjoyment  of  it  in  luxury,  indolence, 
and  diffipation.  Thefe  fhorten  our  lives  as 
well  as  confume  our  time;  fo  that  it  may  be 
truly  faid  of  us  what  Seneca  fays  of  times 
not  unlike  ours,  paucos  annos  inter  Jludia  et 
vitia^  non  aequo,  portioned  dividimus 

*  Natur*  Quaeft.  lib.  7.  cap.  2%, 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Conclufton  of  this  part  of  the  * work . — Two 
kinds  of  men  will  defpife  it — the  avari¬ 
cious  and  the  luxurious.— Something  faid 
to  the  firf  of  thefe ,  more  to  the  laft . — 
Leif ure ,  which  is  thought  fo  great  a  blef-> 
fmgy  is  the  great  eft  jource  of  human  mi - 
fiery,  if  not  well  employed .■ — Education 
only  can  enable  men  to  employ  leifure  well . 
—Bodily  exercifes  formerly  employed  much 
time — Thefe  now  laid  afide—Arts  and 
fciences  now  only  remain  to  fill  up  leifure . 
— By  thefe  only  we  have  any  advantages 
over  favages , — -1  he  Romans  a  friking 
example  of  the  effeld  of  Greek  philo fophy 
and  arts — Thefe  preferved  virtue  among 
them  in  the  mofl  degenerate  times — An¬ 
other  life  of  anti ent  learning  is  to  improve 
our  luxury ,  and  prevent ,  as  far  as  po fib  />, 
the  bad  e  feels  of  it.—. T he  want  of  it  in 
this  rejpetl  among  us,  and  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  fuch  want . 


And  h  ere  I  conclude  this  part  of  my 
work,  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
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to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ornaments  of 
fpeech,  pointed  to  the  fountains  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  drawn,  and  fhewn  to  what 
fubje&s  they  are  properly  applied. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who,  I 
know,  will  very  much  defpife  my  labours 

1 

on  this  fubject.  Of  the  fir  ft  kind  are  thofe 
who  value  nothing  but  money  ;  who,  if 
they  do  not  believe  that  nothing  exifts  ex¬ 
cept  money,  as  Mr  Fielding  fays  of  one  of 

that  character  at  leaft,  are  concerned  about 
nothing  elfe  exifting.  Of  the  other  kind 
are  the  vain  and  the  luxurious,  who  do  not 
love  money  for  its  own  fake,  but  defire  to 
enjoy  it  according  to  the  fafhionabie  tafte 
of  pleafure. 

To  thofe  of  the  firft  kind  I  have  nothing 
to  fay,  except  that  I  with  them  much  joy  of 
the  only  pleafure  they  are  capable  of  relifh- 
ing.  And  thus  much  I  will  fay  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  their  tafte,  that  it  is  the 
paffion,  the  mod  conftant  in  human  nature, 
and  which,  of  all  others,  has  the  leaft  re- 
fpite  or  inter miffion.  For  it  operates  almoft 
continually,  like  gravitation,  or  any  other 

#  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones. 
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power  of  nature  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
other  paffions  decreafe,  it  increafes,  and 
never  ends  but  with  the  man.  Long  may 
fuch  bufy  mortals  live  to  accumulate  wealth, 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome,  who 
come  after  them,  may  make  a  proper  ufe  ; 
and,  when  they  die,  they  may,  in  their 
epitaph,  infult  philofophy  and  learning,  in 

the  way  that  Trimalchio  does  in  Petronius, 
6  Here  lies  fuch  a  man,  who  died  worth 
4  half  a  million,  et  philofophum  nunquam 
6  ciudmit .* 

1 

With  refpe£t  to  the  other  kind  of  men, 
as  they  have  commonly  fome  tafte,  of 
which  the  avaricious  are  intirely  void,  and, 
if  that  tafte  were  well  dire&ed,  might  be¬ 
come  worthy  and  ufeful  men,  I  will  beftow 
more  words  upon  them,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  them  the  right  road  to  plea- 
fur  e. 

A  young  man,  juft  entering  upon  life, 
with  an  opulent  fortune  and  high  tafte  of 
pleafure,  thinks" that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  being  perfectly  happy,  and 
reckons  it  his  peculiar  good  fortune,  that  he 
is  not  obliged  to  labour  and  drudge  in  any 
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bufmefs  or  profeffion,  but  has  leifure  to  be 
happy.  But  he  does  not  coniider  that  lei¬ 
fure,  though  the  wifh  of  all  men  is  the 
fource  of  the  greateft  mifery  to  our  fpecies, 
if  not  rightly  employed;  nor  do  1  know 
any  vice  or  folly  that  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Even  the  brute  animals,  when 
tamed  and  domefticated,  and  fupplied  with 
the  neceffaries  of  life  by  the  labour  of  others, 
are  made,  in  feme  degree,  unhappy  by  leifure. 
Thus  a  dog,  when  he  has  been  long  idle, 
is  manifeftly  uneafy,  and  at  a  lofs  what  to 
do  with  himfelf ;  and  accordingly,  when 
he  is  called  forth  to  his  employment,  wre 
iee  with  what  joy  and  triumph  he  accepts 
of  the  invitation.  But  the  dog  is  happy 
in  this  refped,  that  he  has  not  invented 
any  means  of  filling  up  his  leifure  that  is 
deftru&ive  to  him ;  fo  that  he  only  buffers 
the  pains  of  what  the  French  call  ennui . 
But  man  has  employed  his  fuperior  fagacity 
in  divifing  fo  many  ways  of  conjuring  this 
foul  fend ,  (to  life  an  expreffion  of  Shake- 

*  Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patent! 

Prenfus  Tgaeo - — 

Otium  hello  furiofa  Thrace, 

Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori. 

HorAt.  Ode  16.  Jit  2. 
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fpeare^  mod  of  them  ruinous  both  to  body 
and  mind,  that  unlefs  he  can  form  a  tafte 
for  fomething  better  than  the  common  a- 
mufements,  he  mull  of  neceffity  be  an  un¬ 
happy  man. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  every  man  who  has 
leifure  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  em¬ 
ploy  properly.  But  it  is  much  more  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  have  wealth  as  well  as  leifure. 
For  wealth  is  an  incitement  to  every  vice 
and  folly,  by  readily  furnifhing  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  And  fuch  a  man,  if 
he  has  not  formed  a  right  tafte  of  pleafure* 
cannot  avoid  being  vicious  and  foolifh,  and 
by  confequence  miferable,  in  a  very  high 
degree. 

And  how  is  this  right  tafte  of  pleafure  to 
be  formed  ?  Only  by  a  proper  education,  by 
which  wTe  are  early  accuftomed  to  what  is 
right  and  good,  fair  and  handiome ;  the  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  we  delight  in  thofe 
things  as  much  as  others  do  in  the  contrary, 
and  purfue  them  from  habit,  as  well  as 
from  judgment  and  deliberate  choice.  It  is 

Voe.  II L  L  1  1 
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therefore  true  what  Ariftotle  has  obferved  % 
that  the  chief  advantage  of  a  good  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  teach  us  how  to  employ  our  lei— 
hire.  This  obfervation  will  apply  to  men 
of  every  bufinefs  or  profeffion,  if  they  have 
any  leilure  at  ah  ;  but  much  more  to  men 
wfcofe  whole  life  is  leifure.  And  indeed 
the  greateft  good  fortune,  that  can  befal  a* 
man  who  has  not  education,  is  to  have  no 
leiiure  at  all,  but  to  be  conftantly  employed^ 
efpecially  in  bodily  labour,  for  which  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  only  fin 
So  that  men,  not  properly  educated,  are  by 
nature  defined  to  be  (laves  and  drudges,  or 
elfe  to  be  miferable  +. 

There  was  one  way,  by  which  the  men' 
of  rank  and  opulence,  of  this  as  well  as 
other  countries  of  Europe,  did  formerly  fill 
up  their  leifure,  but  which  is  now  almoft 
ifitirely  out  of  fafhion  ;  I  mean  exercifes*. 
And  indeed  a  man,  who  would  keep  his 
body  in  high  athletic  order,  will  not  have 
much  time  to  fpare.  How  much  thofe  ex- 

t  -  "t. 

4  *  Ariftotle’s  Politic,  lib*  7.  cap.  15.  and  lib.  8.  cap,  3. 

f  As  fome  men  are  by  nature  incapable  of  a  li¬ 
beral  education;  they  are  thofe,  who,  as  Ariftotle 
has  told  us,  are  by  nature  Haves.  Ibid.  lib.  1  .cap. 
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erclfes  were  pra&ifed  in  antient  times,  and 
ho  w  neceffary  a  part  they  made  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  citizens  of  every  free  ftate, 
efpecially  of  the  gentlemen,  or  men  of  di- 
ftinftion,  is  well  known  to  every  fcholar. 
Among  the  antients,  there  was  one 
people,  who  were  eminent  for  nothing  but 
athletic  exercifes,  and  the  ftrength  of  body 
thereby  acquired;  an  !  who,  by  that  excel¬ 
lency  alone,  under  the  conduct  of  a  man 
who  by  accident  had  the  benefit  of  a  phiio- 
lophical  education,  attained  to  great  power 
and  eminence.  The  learned  reader  will 
know  that  I  mean  the  Thebans,  who,  under 
the  conduct  of  Epaminondas,  became  the 
leaders  of  Greece  This  (hews  us,  that 

1  / 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pelopidas,  informs  us, 
that,  while  the  Spartans  were  in  pofieflion  of  the 
Citadel  of  Thebes,  and  they  and  the  Thebans  exer* 
cifed  together  in  the  fame  Palacftras,  the  Thebans,1 
by  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  wreftled  with  the 
Spartans  ;  and,  finding  themfelves  fuperior  in  that* 
exercife,  Epaminondas  from  thence  excited  them  to 
aflfert  their  liberty,  and  fhake  off’ the  Spartan  yoke. 
This  produced  the  recovery  of  theii  Citadel  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  famous  battles  of 
Leudtra  and  Manxinaea  ;  in  which,  from  the  ac-. 
count  given  by  hiftorians,  and  particularly  by  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Thebans  con* 
quered,  not  fo  much  by  the  condu$:  of  Epaminon.- 
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though  the  endowments  of  the  mind  cer¬ 
tainly  hqld  the  tirft  rank,  yet  the  faculties 
of  the  body  ought  not  to  be  neglefted  ;  and 
they  fhould  be  fb  muck  more  generally 

das,  or  their  valour  and  military  difcipline,  as  by 
their  fuperiority  in  wreftling  and  ftrength  of  body  ; 

*  for  in  that  way  mult  neceflarily  be  decided  all 
battles  in  which  men  fight  in  dole  order,  and  hand 
to  hand;  where  all  long  weapons,  fuch  as  fpears,  muft 
foon  be  broken,,  or  rendered  ufelefs,  which  actually 
happened,  as  Diodorus  informs  u$,  at  the  battle  of 
Mantina^a.  Thus  it  appears,  that  fuperiority  in 
bodily  ftrength,  and  gymnaftic  exercifes,  produced 
that  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  by 
which  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  been  fo  long 
leaders  of  Greece,  and,  after  the  conqueft  of  A- 
thens,  thought  themfelyes  invincible,  were  ftript  of 
all  their  power  and  glory,  and  fo  humbled,  that 
they  could  never  afterwards  lift  their  head. 

For  the  reft,  the  Thebans  were  ,a  rude,  brutifh 
people,  without  education  or  learning  of  any  kind  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that,  after  having 
obtained  the  dominion  of  Greece,  by  the  means  I 
have  mentioned,  they  foon  loft  it,  almoft  as  foon 
they  loft  their  philofophical  leader  Epaminondas9 
and,  not  long  after  that,  their  city  and  their  liberty, 
by  the  folly  and  brutality  of  their  then  leaders.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Ephorus  the  hiftorian,  as  quoted 
by  Strabo,  Lib-  ix.  p.  401.  upon  which  Strabo’s 
©fn  reflection  is  worth  obferving :  (  That  the  Ro- 
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cultivated,  that  for  one  man,  who  is  by  na¬ 
ture  fitted  to  excel  in  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  there  are  at  leaft  a  hundred  that 
might  become  eminent  in  bodily  exercifes, 
But  if  the  exercifes  were  neither  of  ufe  nor 

*  *  ‘1 

ornament,  they  are  neceffary  for  the  volup¬ 
tuous  and  luxurious,  both  in  order  to  give 
them  a  true  relifh  for  their  pleafures, 
and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
bad  effeds  of  them.  By  exercifes,  I 
mean  not  what  is  commonly  called 
cxercife ,  but  which  really  does  not  deferve 
the  name,  at  lead  it  does  not  anfwer  the 
definition  of  it  given  by  Galen  the  Greek 
phyfician,  viz.  motion  that  alters  the  breath; 
but  I  mean  ftrong  athletic  exercifes,  fuch 
as  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  working  off 
the  effeds  of  the  full  table  and  luxurious 
banquet;  for  luxury,  joined  with  indolence, 
is  certain  ruin  both  to  body  and  mind. 

Athletic  exercifes,  however,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  are  proper  to  give  any  great  degree  of 
ftrength  or  agility  to  the  body,  are  almoft  in- 

?  mans,  by  laying  afide  their  antient  rudenefs  an^ 

<  ignorance,  and  acquiring  arts  and  fciences,  were 

* 

f  enabled  to  conquer  the  world/ 
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tirely  difufed ;  fo  that  a  human  body  in 
good  order  *  (to  fpeak  in  the  jockey  ftyle) 
is  hardly  to  be  found. 

i 

There  remain  then  only  arts  and  fciences 
to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  rich  and  idle ;  and 
thefe,  if  they  were  properly  cultivated, 
would  make  fuch  men  lefs  luxurious,  and, 
by  confequence,  the  fevere  exercifes  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  for  them.  But,  if  thefe  are  alfo  ne¬ 
glected,  and  if  the  great  men  of  a  country, 
who,  by  their  birth  and  rank,  are  deftined 
to  fill  the  fir  ft  offices  in  it,  apply  them- 
felves  to  no  bufinefs  or  profeffion,  nor  to 


*  The  antients  diftinguifhed  betwixt  iymct,  or 
healthy  and  or  good  order ;  the  la£fc  of  which 

was  only  the  efFeCt  of  gymnaftic  exercifes  \  and 
there  was  a  matter  of  fuch  exercifes  among  them, 
called  the  who  may  be  faid  to  have  been 

a  man-groom ,  for  he  underftood  the  art  of  forming 
the  athletic  habit  in  men,  as  well  as  our  grooms  do 
the  putting  horfes  in  order.  And,  if  a  man  among 
them  was  not  put  into  this  kind  of  training,  it  was 
eafilydifcovered  from  his  look,  and  the  appearance  of 
his  body.  This  explains  what  Socrates,  in  Xenc^ 
phon’s  memorabilia,  fays  to  one  of  his  followers, 
who  negleCted  the  exercifes  of  the  Palaeftra: 
fiiariiccos  ™  vupAy  i.  e.  (  How  like  that  of  a 
*  vulgar,  untaught  man,  is  the  habit  of  your  body  V 
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arts,  fciences,  or  exercifes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  country  muft  be  undone,  and  that 
they  themfelves  muft  lead  a  miferable  and 
contemptible  life. 

Such  men  would  be  much  affronted,  if 
they  were  compared  with  favages,  whom 
they  will  hardly  allow  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  themfelves;  and  yet  it  is  a  certain 
fa£t,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  arts  and 
fciences  that  we  have  any  advantages  over 
favages.  For  they  have  more  fagacity  and 
better  parts  than  we  have,  and  likewife 
much  greater  ftrength  of  mind,  by  which 
they  perfevere  in  all  their  undertakings 
with  wonderful  conftancy  and  firmnefs,  and 
can  endure  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  that  is  almoft  incre¬ 
dible.  Befides,  a  favage  can  hunt  and  fifh, 
make  the  inftruments  for  thefe  purpofes, 
and  provide  himfelf  with  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  He  can  likewife  ferve  his  country, 
either  in  council  or  fight.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  more  ufelefs,  more  contemptible, 
and  more  miferable  animal  than  a  wealthy, 
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luxurious  man,  without  bufinefs  or  pro- 
feffion,  arts,  faiences,  or  exercifes. 

If  examples  were  wanting  to  fhew  the 
neceffity  of  arts  and  faiences  in  a  wealthy 
and  luxurious, nation,  that  of  the  Romans 
would  alone  be  fufficient.  The  wealth  of 
that  people,  about  the  end  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  and  the  beginning  of  the  empire* 
was  prodigious,  and  aim  oft  exceeding  be¬ 
lief.  For  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world 
then  known  was  centered  in  Rome,  collect¬ 
ed  from  countries  very  much  more  opulent 
as  well  as  more  populous,  than  they  are  now. 
The  eftates  of  feme  individuals  in  Britain, 
great  as  they  may  feem  to  us,  are  but  mean 
and  contemptible,  compared  with  the  eftates 

V  • 

of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome.  I  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  there  has  hitherto  been  among  us  any 
eftate  of  Nabob,  Commiffary,  Stockjobber,  or 
Gamefter,  that  has  exceeded  half  a  million. 
But,  among  the  Romans,  eftates  of  feveral 
millions  were  not  uncommon  *.  And 
though  the  crime  of  fuicide  in  Britain  be 
frequent  enough,  yet  I  have  heard  of  no 


*  See  Dr  Arbuthnot’s  account  of  the  wealth  of 
the  Romans,  in  his  treatife  upon  antient  coins, 
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Britifh  man  that  has  put  himfelf  to  death, 
as  z\picius  did,  becaufe  his  fortune  was  re¬ 
duced  to  L.  80,000  fterling  *  And  their 
luxury  and  magnificence  was  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth.  The  expence  fometimes 
of  a  fingle  lupper,  among  them,  would  be 
equal  to  what  we  fhould  reckon  a  compe¬ 
tent  fortune  even  in  thefe  days  f .  In  this 
country,  our  richeft  men  are  contented  with 
a  houfe  in  town  and  a  country-feat ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  with  difficulty  that  their  fortunes 
can  fupport  the  expence  of  both.  But  the 
Roman  grandees,  befides  their  palaces  in 
town,  had  magnificent  villas  in  different 
parts  of  Italy.  Cicero,  who  was  far  from 
being  rich  or  expenfive,  had  no  lefs  than 
eighteen  of  them  J.  And,  as  if  the  land 
was  not  fufficient  for  their  buildings,  they 
often  encroached  upon  the  fea,  which  they 
covered  with  their  villas,  fometimes  to  a 

*  Seneca,  Confolatio  ad  Helviam,  cap.  ro. 

f  Seneca  fpeaks  of  fingle  Tappers  that  confumed 
the  whole  eftate  of  a  knight :  ‘  Quid  eft  coena  fump- 
<  tuofa  flagitiofius,  et  equeferum  cenfum  confumen- 
*  te?’  Seneca,  Epift.  95. 

%  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  vol*  n.p.  508* 

Vol.  IIL  M  m  m 
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confiderable  diftance  from  the  fhoreT 
Their  houfes,  both  in  town  and  country, 
were  filled  with  flaves,  who  were  fometimes 
fo  numerous,  and  of  fo  many  different 
countries,  that  they  were  divided  into  na¬ 
tions. 

What  was  it  that  preferved  any  virtue  or 
manhood  among  a  people  fo  rich  and  fo 
luxurious?  The  bad  effedls  of  wealth  in 
Britain,  final!  in  conaparifon  of  theirs,  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people,  have  been  in  oft 
fenfibly  felt  and  regretted.  But,  among  the 
Romans,  even  in  the  times  we  fpeak  of, 
there  are  many  firming  examples  to  be 
found  of  the  greateft  virtues,  the  mod  emi¬ 
nent  abilities,  fortitude  and  ftrength  both 
of  body  and  mind.  To  what  is  this  to  be 
afcribed?  What  antidote  had  they  againft 

>  -  i  * 

*  Contracta  pifces  aequora  fentiunt, 

Ja£tis  in  altum  molibus ;  hue  frequens 
Caementa  demittit  Redemptor 
Cum  famulis,  dominufque  terrae 
Faftidiofus.' -  Hor.  Ode  i.  lib.  3. 

Caementis  licet  occupes 
Tyrrhenum  om'ne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum. 

Ibid.  Ode  xxiv.  lib.  3. 


\ 
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that  moft  deadly  poifon  of  the  human  race, 
anore  fatal  in  its  confequences  than  war, 
famine,  peftilence,  or  any  other  calamity 
that  ever  befel  the  kind,  I  mean  luxury ! 
No  other  that  I  can  difcover,  except  the 
Greek  philofophy  *  and  Greek  arts.  Thefe 
were  unneceffary  while  they  continued 
poor,  and  preferved  the  antient  feverity  of 
their  manners,  but  became  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  when  they  grew  rich,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  difcipline  of  the  hate  was  relaxed,  as 
well  as  the  private  manners  of  the  citizens 
corrupted.  Philofophy,  which  among  them 
was  The  knowledge  of  all  things  human 
and  divine ,  that  is,  of  the  whole  of  nature 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  prefented  fo 
grand  a  fpedtacle,  as  railed  thofe  among 
them,  who  had  any  natural  elevation  of 
mind,  much  above  all  human  pomp  and 
grandeur,  and  made  them  defpife  all  the 


*  The  reafon  which  Cicero  gives  for  inftructing 
liis  countrymen  in  the  Greek  philofophy  is,  ‘  That 

<  he  knew  no  way  fo  effectual  of  doing  good  as  by 
«  inftru&ing  the  minds  and  reforming  the  morals 
6  of  the  youth,  which,  in  the  licence  of  thofe  times, 

<  wanted  every  help  to  reftrain  and  correct  them  f 
De  divinatione,  ii.  2.  De  finite  i.  3. 
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gratifications  of  luxury  and  vanity  which 
their  fortune  afforded.  The  Greek  arts, 
and  particularly  the  rhetorical,  the  gram¬ 
matical,  and  critical  arts,  by  which  they 
formed  a  good  ftyle,  both  of  fpeaking  and 
writing,  were  ftudied  by  all  the  nobility  of 
Rome.  And,  as  they  were  abfolutelv  ne- 
ceffary  to  enable  a  man  to  make  a  figure, 
and  fupport  his  rank  in  the  ftate  they 


*  The  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Caufis  corrupt 
tae  eloquentiae ,  fpeaking  of  the  incitements  to  the 
fiudy  of  eloquence  in  the  later  times  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  exprefles  himfelf  in  this  manner  : 

/ 

*  Quanto  quifque  plus  dicendo  poterat,  tanto  fa- 

*  cilius  honores  aflequebatur ;  tanto  magis  in  ipfis 

*  honoribus  collegas  fuos  anteibat,  tanto  plus  apucl 

*  principes  gratiae,  plus  au&oritatis  apud  patres, 
?  plus  notitiae  ac  nominis  apud  plebem  parabat.  Hi 

*  clientelis  etiam  exterarum  nationum  redundabant; 

*  hos  ituri  in  provincias  magiftratus  reverebantur, 
4  hos  reverfi  colebant,  hos  et  praeturae  et  confula- 
4  tus  vocare  ultro  videbantur  $  hi  ne  privati  qui- 
4  dem  fine  poteftate  erant,  cum  et  populum  et  fe- 
4  natum  confilio  et  au&oritate  regerent  5  quin  im- 
4  mo  fibi  ipfi  perfuaferant  neminem  fine  eloquentia 
€  aut  afiequi  pofle  in  civitate  aut  tueri  confpicuum 
g  et  eminentem  locum.’ 


And,  a  little  afterwards* 


I 


\ 
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were  fo  much  ftudied  and  praftifed,  that 
they  alone  were  fufficient  to  employ  their 
whole  lives.  And,  even  with  refpe£t  to 
philofophy,  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  any 
note  or  eminence  in  Rome  that  was  not 
addicted  to  one  fedl  or  another ;  and  the 
philofophy  profeffed  by  the  great  men  of 
thofe  days  is  a  part  of  their  hiftory  as  well 
known  as  any  other  *. 

4  Ita  ad  fumma  eloquentiae  praemia,  magna  e- 
4  tiam  neceflitas  accedebat,  et  commoda.  Difer- 
4  turn  haberi  pulchrum  et  gloriofum  ;  fed  contra 
4  mutum  et  elinguem  videri,  deforme  habebatur. 

4  Ergo  non  minus  rubore  quam  praemiis  ftimulaban- 
4  tur  ;  ne  clientulorum  loco  potius  quam  patron 
4  norum,  numerarentur ;  ne  traditae  a  majoribus 
4  neceflitudines  ad  alios  tranfirent  ;  ne  tanquam 
4  inertes  et  non  fuffe&uri  bonoribus,  aut  non  im- 
4  petrarent,  aut  impetratos  male  tuerenturj*  Cap* 

3<5-  37- 

*  The  old  man  Chremes,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Andrian  of  Terence,  fpeaking  of  the  paflions 
of  youth  at  that  time,  fays, 

Qu.od  plerique  omnes  faciunt  adolefcentuli, 

Ut  animum  ad  aliquod  ftudium  adjungant,  aut 
equos 

Alere,  aut  canes  ad  venandum,  aut  ad  philofophos. 

Andrian,  v.  28. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  youth  of  that 
age,  a  paflion  for  philofophy  was  as  common  as  for 
hounds  and  horfes. 
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The  firft  hero  the  Romans  formed  upon 
the  Greek  model  was  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  and  the  laft  man  of  any  note  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  manners  and  difcipline  of  the 
Rate  was  C.  Marius.  After  his  time,  there 
was  no  man  eminent  either  as  a  general  or 
a  ftatefman,  during  the  period  I  fpeak  of, 
that  was  not  a  fcholar. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  fa£t  and  experience 
as  well  as  theory,  that  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  fciences  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in  a 
wealthy  and  luxurious  nation.  But  what  arts 
and  fciences  ?  Is  it  the  Rudy  of  botany,  fo 
much  in  fafhion  at  prefect?  Is  it  the  knowledge 
of  fhells  and  infers  ?  Is  it  fa&s  of  natural 
hiftory  ?  or  is  it  the  fcience  of  quantity,  the 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lines,  figures, 
and  numbers  ?  Of  this  fcience  I  have  a 
high  efteem.  I  know  it  is  very  ufeful  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  in  explaining  many 
things  in  nature ;  but  I  have  always  held  it 
to  be  no  more  than  the  handmaid  of  philo- 
fophy;  nor  do  I  know  that  it  has  ever 
formed  a  hero  or  a  patriot,  a  man  eminent 
in  the  field  or  in  the  fenate.  There  only 
remains  then  that  learning  which  preferred 
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virtue  fo  long  among  the  Romans,  and 
threw  a  fplendor  upon  the  later  times  of 
that  nation,  fuch  as.  never  illumined  the  de¬ 
generate  days  of  any  other. 

There  is  one  other  ule  of  antient  learn¬ 
ing,  and  which  perhaps  to  fome  will  re¬ 
commend  it  more  than  any  thing  I  have 
hitherto  faid  in  praife  of  it;  and  it  is  this, 
that  it  heft  teaches  the  arts  of  luxury  ;  by 
which  I  mean  not  only  the  elegance  and 
magnificence  with  which  they  adorned  lux¬ 
ury,  and  raifed  it  above  mere  fenfuality, 
but  chiefly  thole  arts  they  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  far  as  was  poffible,  the  bad  effects 
of  it  both  upon  body  and  mind.  For,  be¬ 
ll  des  their  athletic  exercifes,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  whetted  the  appetite 
for  fuch  enjoyments,  gave  ftrength  and  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  body,  they  ufed  bathing,  anoint¬ 
ing,  rubbing,  and  other  arts  to  preferve 
their  health ;  fo  that,  though  the  luxury  of 
the  Romans,  at  the  time  I  fpeak  of,  was 
very  much  greater  than  ours,  yet  1  aver  the 
fa&  to  be,  that  there  were  not  among  them 
near  fo  many  difeafed  and  deformed  by 
luxury,  and  rendered  incapable  of  all  bufi- 
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nefsj  as  among  us.  This  we  are  well  allured 
of,  not  only  from  the  public  hiftories  of 
thofe  times,  but  from  the  private  memoirs 
of  them,  preferved  in  that  voluminous,  and 
at  the  fame  time  moll  valuable  epiftolary 
correfpondence  of  Cicero,  which  has  come 
down  to  us ;  and  alfo  from  the  anecdotes 
which  Suetonius  has  related  of  the  lives  of 
the  nr  ft  emperors,  fome  of  whom  were  the 
greateft  monfters  of  luxury  and  intempe¬ 
rance  of  every  kind  that  we  read  of  in  hiftory. 
In  fhort,  our  luxury,  as  it  is  managed,  is 
little  better  than  the  fenfuality  of  barbarians ; 
nor  does  it  differ  much  from  the  intempe¬ 
rance  of  favages  in  fpirituous  liquors,  ex¬ 
cept  in  this,  that,  though  that  excefs  be  of 
all  others  the  rnoft  deftruftive  both  to 
mind  and  body,  yet,  by  means  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  reft  of  their  diet,  the  air  and 
exercife  which  they  take,  and  certain  antient 
arts  that  they  ufe,  fuch  as  bathing  and  anoint¬ 
ing,  it  does  not  hurt  them  near  fo  much 
as  our  luxury,  which  we  think  fo  much  more 
refined :  And  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
would  have  our  men  who  pretend  to  tafte 
and  elegance  confider,  and  that  is  the  de¬ 
formity  which  our  conftant  intemperance 
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in  eating  and  drinking  produces,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions.  For  men  that  would  be  thought  to 
have  a  tafte  for  beauty ,  fhould  ftudy  it 
in  their  perfons,  at  leaf!  as  much  as  in 
their  drefs,  and  the  ornaments  of  their 
houfes  and  gardens.  And  there  is  another 
thing  which,  I  think,  deferves  moft  ferious 
coniideration,  and  that  is  the  great  increafe  of 
the  crime  of  fuicide  among  us  of  late.  This, 

I  think,  may  be  in  a  great  meafure  ft ated  to  the 
account  of  our  barbarous  unlearned  luxury,  by 
which  the  body  is  at  laft  fo  opprefled  and 
overlaid,  and  the  fpirits  fo  affeded,  that  life 
becomesan  intolerable  burden.  The  Romans, 
it  is  true,  pradifed  this  kind  of  death  much, 
but  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  ftroke  of  the  exe¬ 
cutioner;  or  it  was  from  a  better  motive, 
— to  lave  their  eftates  lor  the  behoof  of 
their  families,  which  would  have  been  con- 
fifcated,  if  they  had  waited  till  lentence  was 
pronounced  againft  them  ;  by  which  means 
many  an  eftate  and  family  were  preferved, 
under  luch  emperors  as  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
And  no  doubt  they  fometimes  chofe  to  go 
out  of  life,  when  they  were  prefied  by  any 
Vol.  111.  N  n  n 
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calamity,  public  or  private,  which  they 
thought  infupportable.  But  I  cannot  at 
prefent  recoiled:  one  inftance  of  any  Romaa 
who,  from  a  taedium  vit low  fpirits,  weak 
nerves,  or  whatever  other  name  we  chufe  to 
give  to  the  effects  of  intemperance,  and  the 
indulgence  of  pleafure  without  any  modera¬ 
tion,  art,  or  ceconomy,  deftroyed  himfelf. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  recommend, 
antient  learning,  not  only  as  it  direds  us  to  the 
nobleft  purfuits  in  human  life,  but  from  its 
meaneft  ufe,  the  improvement  of  our  luxury,, 
and  the  making  us,  if  not  men  of  virtue,  at 
leaft  men  of  learned  luxury .  And,  upon 
the  whole,  1  think,  I  may  claim  fome 

merit  with  the  public,  by  this  attempt 
to  reftore,  or  preferve  where  it  is  not 
yet  loft,  antient  learning,  as  a  thing  not 
only  of  elegance  and  ornament,  but,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  this  nation,  of  the  greateffc 
public  utility. 


END  of  VOLUME  THIRD. 
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